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Journal  to  Ora  23 

BY  CONST.-VIRGIL  GHEORGHIU 

(Translated  from  the  Roumanian  original  by  Paul  Marcel  Glaude, 
Oklahoma  City  University) 

[Written  especially  for  Booths  Abroad  by  Const.-Virgil  Gheorghiu,  this 
article  relates  the  origin  of  Ora  25,  published  in  French  as  La  vingt- 
cinquieme  heure,  and  reviewed  under  that  title  in  Books  Abroad  (Winter 
1950,  p.  31).  After  having  sold  150,000  copies  in  ten  months  in  its  French 
version,  this  novel  is  now  being  translated  into  eighteen  foreign  languages. 

At  present,  the  author,  a  former  diplomat  who  has  found  refuge  from 
Communist  Roumania  in  France,  is  working  on  a  second  novel,  whose 
French  title  will  be  La  seconde  chance. — The  Translator^ 

IT  HAPPENED  LIKE  THIS:  My  w if c  and  I  wcFC  Suffering  from  huiigcr. 
Wc  were  so  dreadfully  hungry,  and  had  been  for  such  a  long  time, 
that  our  muscles  had  dried  up,  as  had  the  flesh  on  our  bones. — ^The 
way  the  skin  dries  up  after  death.  We  couldn’t  even  think  any  more. 
Our  memory  had  withered. 

I  was  ashamed  to  show  myself  in  the  street,  for  I  was  terribly  thin, 
and  people  turned  around  and  stared  after  me.  That’s  why  I  grew  a 
moustache — or,  rather,  a  horizontal  black  line  which  partly  hid  the  in¬ 
creasing  pallor  and  sagging  of  my  cheeks. 

But  let  me  tell  you  diatetically  what  we  were  eating:  never  more 
than  8oo  calories  a  day.  Eight  hundred  calories  a  day,  including  one-sixth 
of  an  ounce  of  fat,  from  four  to  six  pieces  of  fried  potato,  one  slice  of 
bread,  and  a  little  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  meat.  It’s  true  that  we  got 
supplemental  rations:  three  eggs  per  person  per  year,  one  pound  of 
apples  every  quarter,  and  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  a  month. 

This  happened  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  existed  for  several  years 
on  this  diet.  There  were  many  hardships  besides  hunger,  but  hunger  was 
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the  greatest.  When  you’ve  gone  hungry  until  your  body  has  withered, 
you  naturally  dream  of  food.  Night  and  day,  I  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
bread,  potatoes,  and  fat.  Especially,  bread  and  fat.  That’s  all  I  dreamed 
of.  And  since  it  was  impossible  to  make  my  dreams  come  true,  I  was 
filled  with  despair.  I  gave  up  the  hopes  which  I  had  previously  had  for 
the  future.  I  could  no  longer  believe  that  one  day  we  might  have  plenty 
of  bread,  potatoes,  and  fat.  So  I  decided  to  kill  myself,  together  with 
my  wife.  We  would  just  throw  ourselves  out  of  the  window. 

We  were  then  living  in  Heidelberg,  in  a  fourth-story  room  in  Rohr- 
bacherstrasse.  My  wife  and  I  both  looked  at  the  asphalt  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  looked  at  the  street  in  which  automobiles  filled  with  soldiers 
and  policemen  were  constantly  passing.  For  a  long  time  we  pondered 
over  whether  we  were  doing  the  right  thing  in  committing  suicide.  I 
mean,  we  wondered  whether  there  might  be  something  in  life  that  we 
would  regret  leaving.  We  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  to  regret. 

That  evening,  at  the  window,  with  the  light  out,  we  took  turns  dis¬ 
cussing  our  proposed  action,  while  we  looked  at  the  policemen  and  the 
drunken  soldiers  going  by  in  cars.  As  we  talked,  we  both  thought  of 
food.  Bread.  Potatoes.  Fat.  Of  course  our  dreams  were  wild  dreams. 
Yet  without  these  staples  one  could  not  live. 

“Tomorrow  noon,  in  broad  daylight,  let’s  jump  out  of  the  window!” 
I  said.  But  I  didn’t  carry  out  my  plan,  for  on  the  following  day  Canada 
came  into  my  life.  And  Canada  changed  the  course  of  my  life. 

Here  is  how  it  happened:  In  the  morning,  a  Serb  who  lived  nearby 
said  to  us:  “The  Canadian  Commission  is  coming  to  Heidelberg  for 
several  days.  They’re  hiring  30,000  men  to  work  in  the  forests.  The  men 
will  leave  immediately!” 

This  was  in  1947,  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  We  were  living  in 
Germany,  after  having  been  released  from  prison.  We  couldn’t  leave 
Germany.  In  this  respect,  we  were  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
of  all  nationalities — people  who  had  fled  from  persecution,  men  who 
had  broken  out  of  jail,  refugees  from  a  thousand  oppressions. 

Germany  is  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  So,  wherever  the  refugees  came 
from,  they  stopped  in  Germany.  It  was  as  though  they  had  landed  in  a 
boiling-pot  from  which  there  was  no  issue.  Camps  were  built  for  the 
refugees.  And — as  I  was  saying — the  latter  were  in  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands.  In  camps  and  out  of  camps.  In  addition,  others  were  arriving  con¬ 
stantly.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  all  mixed  in  together — men  of  all  races, 
languages,  and  occupations.  There  were  generals,  soldiers,  priests.  Uni¬ 
versity  professors,  women  and  children,  and  peasants.  All  collected  in 
one  place,  as  though  in  a  boiling-pot.  And  you  couldn’t  get  out  of  this 
boiling-pot  unless  a  “commission”  got  you  out. 

“Is  the  Canadian  Commission  taking  Roumanians,  too.?”  I  asked. 
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The  Serb  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

There  had  been  other  “commissions”  in  Germany  before,  but  none 
of  them  had  accepted  Roumanians.  The  commissions  were  made  up  of 
rich,  fat-bellied  businessmen  who  wore  gold  watches  and  had  expensive 
cars  as  long  as  ocean  liners.  They  came  to  Germany  and  bought  men  for 
labor.  In  Germany  men  were  plentiful.  And  cheap. 

The  merchants  came,  inspected  the  masses  of  refugees  herded  in  the 
compounds — just  the  way  traders  inspect  horses  at  an  auction — selected 
the  ones  they  liked,  loaded  them  into  ships,  and  packed  them  off  to  work 
in  their  own  country.  However,  before  loading,  the  merchants  had  each 
man  sign  a  contract  for  three,  five,  or  ten  years.  Next,  the  merchants 
took  the  signed  contracts,  put  them  in  brief-cases  with  gold-plated  locks, 
and  climbed  into  their  cars.  Then,  the  “hired  men”  were  loaded  into 
ships — as  many  as  possible  to  each  ship,  so  it  wouldn’t  cost  too  much — 
and  were  transported  across  the  ocean. 

In  every  city  in  Germany,  you  could  sec  merchants  looking  for  men. 
They  would  open  up  offices  and  put  out  notices.  And  the  men  would 
come  and  wait  in  queues.  They  flocked  in  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  How¬ 
ever,  the  merchants  who  formed  the  commissions  wouldn’t  buy  just  any¬ 
body.  They  were  in  a  position  to  take  their  pick,  and  they  picked  the  best 
there  was.  By  preference,  they  took  only  men  from  the  superior — espe¬ 
cially  the  Nordic — races.  They  said  the  Nordics  had  better  blood,  were 
taller,  and  had  stronger  muscles.  They  could  endure  hunger  better,  and 
they  never  rebelled  at  their  work.  They  didn’t  die  off  so  fast,  cither. 

Several  friends  of  mine  practically  got  down  on  their  knees  and 
begged  the  commission  of  Australian  merchants  to  take  them  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  But  the  Australian  merchants  refused.  They  said  that,  for  eugenic 
reasons,  they  weren’t  taking  any  Roumanians,  Jews,  or  Hungarians.  You 
see,  Australia  was  planning  in  a  few  years  to  have  a  population  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  So,  they  could  only  permit  admixtures  of  blood  which 
had  been  scientifically  proved  to  be  good. 

During  these  years  I  suffered  terribly  because  I  wasn’t  of  a  superior 
race.  For  these  merchants’  commissions  were  the  only  means  of  getting 
out  of  Germany,  that  is  to  say,  of  escaping  hunger.  When  one  of  the 
dealers-in-men  heard  I  was  Roumanian,*he  would  beckon  with  his  index- 
finger,  motioning  for  the  clerk  to  show  me  out.  I  tried  all  the  commis¬ 
sions.  After  being  repeatedly  rejected,  I  was  seized  with  despair  and  I 
wanted  to  die,  even  to  kill  myself.  For  I  saw  that  I  couldn’t  get  out  of  the 
boiling-pot,  since  the  merchants  would  have  none  of  me. 

“I  think  the  Canadian  Commission  is  taking  Roumanians,  too,”  said 
the  Serb.  “They  even  take  Germans,  provided  they’re  technicians.” 

At  first  I  thought  the  Serb  was  trying  to  give  me  false  hopes.  But 
it  turned  out  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  TTie  Canadians  were  really  taking 
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Roumanians.  Even  Jews.  And  Slavs.  You  can  easily  understand  the 
great  affection  I  had  for  Canada  from  that  day  on.  For  my  wife  and 
me,  Canada  was  no  longer  just  another  country.  It  was  more  than  a 
fatherland. 

“I’m  going  to  cut  wood  in  the  forest  for  five  years,”  I  said.  “Mean¬ 
time,  you’ll  do  the  cooking.  We’ll  have  enough  to  eat,  and  we’ll  be 
happy.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  we’ll  have  a  bit  of  money.  We  can  start 
life  all  over  again.  We’ll  be  bound  by  contract  to  work  in  the  woods  for 
five  years.  But  what’s  five  years  out  of  a  man’s  life  ?  Especially,  when 
we  shan’t  be  suffering  from  hunger  during  that  time.” 

My  wife  was  happy.  She  could  see  me  already  cutting  wood  in  Can¬ 
ada.  And  she  already  imagined  herself  preparing  food,  with  a  lot  of 
fat,  and  spaghetti  and  meat-balls.  She  went  with  me  as  far  as  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Commission.  There,  she  waited  outside.  The  office  of 
the  Commission  was  in  a  sort  of  palace.  At  the  door  were  American 
automobiles,  with  windows  the  size  of  showcases,  through  which  you 
could  see  leather  seats  as  wide  as  beds. 

“Yes,  we  take  Roumanians,  but  not  intellectuals,”  the  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Commission  told  me.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  magazine, 
opened  at  a  page  which  bore  the  title:  The  Story  of  Life. 

“I  used  to  be  an  intellectual,”  I  said,  “but  I’m  not  any  more.  I  want 
to  be  a  manual  laborer.” 

“We  don’t  take  intellectuals,”  she  repeated  briefly.  Then  she  left. 

I  went  out  into  the  street.  There  were  only  a  few  days  remaining  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  It  had  begun  to  snow.  My  wife  came  toward  me.  We 
both  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  I  buried  my  head  in  my 
hands.  I  felt  dizzy. 

“Why  won’t  they  take  you.?”  my  wife  asked  me. 

“They  don’t  take  intellectuals.” 

“You  didn’t  have  to  tell  them  you’re  an  intellectual,”  she  chided. 

I  tried  that  trick  later.  But  it  didn’t  work.  The  merchants  who  were 
trading  in  men  in  Germany  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  knew  how 
to  get  their  money’s  worth.  They  were  shrewd  judges  of  manflesh.  They 
could  tell  an  intellectual  a  mile  away. 

“If  we  don’t  succeed  now  with  Canada,”  said  my  wife,  “our  last 
chance  is  gone.  Who  knows  when  there’ll  be  another  commission  that 
will  take  Roumanians.?  You  shouldn’t  have  given  up  so  easily.  You 
should  have  convinced  them.  You  should  have  insisted.  You  get  dis¬ 
couraged  too  easily.” 

The  tears  streamed  down  my  face.  Before  us,  elegant  cars  with  offi¬ 
cers,  and  jeeps  with  soldiers  and  policemen,  were  passing.  I  steadied 
myself  with  my  hands,  intending  to  throw  myself  in  front  of  the  first 
car  that  went  by.  I  felt  too  weak  to  go  back  home  and  jump  out  of  the 
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window,  as  I  had  planned.  Here,  in  front  of  a  car,  it  would  be  much 
simpler. 

“Come,  let’s  try  once  more!”  said  my  wife.  “I’ll  go  with  you.” 

“I’m  too  tired  today,”  I  replied.  “We’ll  go  tomorrow.” 

The  next  day  we  tried  again. 

“Why  won’t  you  take  me?”  I  asked  the  Chief  of  the  Commission,  a 
fat  merchant  who  had  a  belly  like  a  keg  of  beer  and  was  smoking  a 
cigar.  “What’s  so  wrong  with  having  been  an  intellectual  ?  Do  you  think 
that  I  won’t  do  my  work  ?” 

“That’s  not  it!”  he  answered,  emphatically. 

“I’ll  work  for  half-wages,”  I  said.  “I  can’t  keep  on  starving  here.” 
“Nothing  doing.” 

“I  promise  you  nobody’ll  ever  know  I’ve  been  an  intellectual.  I  won’t 
even  read  a  newspaper.” 

“The  answer  is  ‘no’.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you’re  turning  me  down  cold,  just 
because  I’ve  been  an  intellectual?  What’s  the  great  disadvantage  of 
having  been  an  intellectual?” 

“You  haven’t  got  any  muscles!”  replied  the  Canadian  merchant. 
“You  haven’t  got  any  muscles!” 

And  so  he  refused  to  buy  me.  Canada  refused  to  buy  me. 

It  was  then  that  I  began  to  write  Ora  25. — Cannes,  France. 


“In  the  field  of  music  alone,  at  least 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  Italian  is 
indispensable.  One  cannot  think  of  the 
opera  without  thinking  of  Italian;  one 
cannot  conceive  of  painting  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  great  masters  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.” — James  Marshall,  New  York 
City  Ck)mr.  of  Education,  in  Italica. 

“  ‘Spirit’  is  a  temporary  psychological 
phenomenon  which  is  produced  in  a 
state  of  mind  or  in  a  circumstance;  but 
the  soul  is  the  constant  value  which 
dothes  the  mind  and  which  persists  un¬ 
der  the  insecure  volubility  of  the  spirit. 
The  latter  is,  then,  circumstantial  while 
the  soul  is  permanent.  Consequently,  if 
certain  characteristics  of  poetry  are  con¬ 
stant,  they  arise  from  the  soul  in  which 
they  arc  rooted;  if  they  arc  inconstant 
and  particular  they  arise  from  the  purely 
‘spiritual’  moment  of  crisis.” — Arturo 
Rivas  Sainz,  Et  Caetera. 

“During  the  war  years  contemporary 


poets  were  greatly  encouraged  by  a  de¬ 
mand  for  their  works.  Having  sold  only 
a  few  hundred  copies,  if  that,  before  the 
war,  their  sales  went  up  to  thousands. 
Now  they  have  dwindled  to  fewer  than 
ever,  and  the  question  of  some  form  of 
patronage  has  been  discussed  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America  where,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  the  situation  is  precisely  the 
same.” — Current  Literature. 

In  1903  Pierre  Loti  was  the  guest  in 
Tangiers  of  a  friend  who  suggested  to 
him  a  visit  to  the  surrounding  country, 
inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes.  “You 
will  find  there,”  he  said  to  him,  “ex¬ 
traordinary  data  for  a  chapter  of  your 
next  novel.”  “Too  late,”  replied  Loti, 
“the  chapter  is  already  finished.”  {Les 
Nouvelles  Uttiraires ) . 

The  new  state  of  Israel  is  moving 
away  from  English  as  an  official  lan¬ 
guage.  Various  official  documents  are 
now  made  out  in  Hebrew  and  French. 


Confessions  of  a  Linguist 

BY  NOAH  JONATHAN  JACOBS 

Scourge  with  thy  word  the 
hearts  of  men. — Pushkin. 

Early  in  life  I  felt  the  sting  of  philologic  curiosity.  To  explore  the 
word  within  the  word  and  extract  its  secret  wisdom  obsessed  me. 
I  was  fond  of  rummaging  about  in  the  curiosity  shop  of  linguistic 
lore.  The  rare  specimens  I  found  there  still  linger  in  my  mind.  These 
early  memories  have  been  strengthened  by  years  of  study  and  affection 
and  their  invading  influence  is  still  strong  within  me.  I  would  rather 
have  been  a  great  lover.  But  language  and  love  are  mortal  enemies.  They 
operate  in  different  spheres.  The  one  is  an  extra-dermal,  vicarious  mech¬ 
anism,  tangential  to  the  flowing  circle  of  reality;  the  other  is  the  life- 
enhancing,  planet-born  business  of  the  body  itself.  The  lovely  sounds 
and  forms  of  words  lured  me  on  and  I  wooed  this  truant  realm  with 
unfeigned  allegiance.  It  was  good  to  know  that  there  was  such  a  fugitive 
realm,  uncontaminated  by  this  world’s  staining  dyes,  to  which  my 
troubled  and  immature  mind  could  repair  and  find  solace.  It  added  a 
new  dimension  to  brute  experience  and  made  me  forgetful  of  unsatisfied 
cravings. 

But  the  charm  which  flowered  in  innocent  words  suddenly  vanished 
as  soon  as  they  assumed  their  public  character  and  entered  into  the  lives 
of  men.  They  became  bloated  and  vicious  as  if  drugged  by  some  deadly 
venom.  Big  words  like  character,  duty,  success,  responsibility,  inferiority 
complex  were  repeated  by  those  around  me  with  perseverance  and  con¬ 
viction.  Though  lightly  negotiated  on  the  tongue,  these  words  seared 
the  flesh  and  penetrated  to  the  bone.  Their  fatal  sound  alone  set  violent 
passions  in  motion.  Buttressed  by  a  number  of  annoying  maxims,  this 
paltry  vocabulary  was  called  “common  sense”  and  formed  the  hard 
ground  on  which  the  social  fabric  rested.  It  all  glided  so  easily  into  a  pre¬ 
conceived  system.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  ballyhooed  morality 
of  a  jittery  generation.  For  me,  however,  these  noisy  words  held  a  strange 
terror.  They  involved  me  in  cruel  contradictions  and  messy  meanings. 
I  often  hoped  I  would  live  to  see  them  dead  at  my  feet. 

In  this  alarming  eristic  vocabulary  there  were  two  redolent  words 
which  took  me  by  the  throat  and  threatened  to  throw  me  into  confusion, 
namely.  Money  and  Security.  The  world  consisted  of  those  who  had 
money  and  those  who  had  not  yet  got  it.  One  group  felt  secure  for  it  be¬ 
lieved  money  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue,  the  other  insecure  and  morally 
baflBed.  The  lives,  the  hopes,  the  insurgent  energies  of  both  were  dedicated 
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to  these  two  over-arching  and  supereminent  ends.  Salvation  through 
money  was  preached  by  a  brummagem  aristocracy  and  formed  the  basis 
of  a  complicated  system  of  “progress.”  But  all  this  held  little  attraction 
for  my  rude  nature.  I  was  content  to  let  my  frail  bark  drift  towards  un¬ 
known  shores,  disdaining  to  turn  even  the  smallest  mill-wheel  in  my 
course.  This  carried  me  away  from  the  main  current  and  isolated  me 
from  the  general  surge.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  live  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  one’s  fellow-men.  It  fills  one  with  a  sense  of  personal  defeat 
and  in  the  long  run  unhinges  even  a  robust  niind. 

Thus  I  wandered  about  in  a  world  hostile  to  my  inner  aspirations, 
half-audacious,  half-repining,  and  not  without  scorn.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  devoted  myself  at  the  University  to  the  study 
of  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  I  moved  and  had  my  being  in  a  world 
of  philology,  linguistics,  translation,  semantics.  This  re-enforced  my 
faltering  spirit  and  gave  me  the  illusion  that  I  was  living  a  life  of  con¬ 
templation.  The  study  of  languages,  however,  is  inadequate  and  un¬ 
satisfying.  It  detains  the  mind  too  long  by  leading  it  up  blind  alleys. 
It  is  as  if  a  window-shopper  were  to  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  glass. 
Unless  language  is  invisible  and  diaphanous,  pointing  to  something  be¬ 
yond  itself,  it  ends  in  arid  exegesis  or  ventriloquism.  To  admire  a  word 
too  long  for  its  elaborate  and  delicate  structure,  as  we  would  a  Persian 
rug,  entangles  us  in  spurious  profundity.  That  is  why  a  word  loses  its 
sense  when  repeated  too  often.  It  grows  self-conscious  and  drops  its  cog¬ 
nitive  substance,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable  who  snatched  at  his  reflection 
in  the  water.  The  essential  function  of  language  is  communication,  not 
incantation.  Even  Baalam’s  ass  spoke,  and  spoke  eloquently,  because  she 
had  something  to  say.  What  is  this  something  that  must  be  said  ?  Is  lan¬ 
guage  able  to  say  it  ?  Souls  must  be  saved,  including  my  own.  And  here 
I  was  fiddling  linguistic  tunes  while  Rome  was  burning. 

It  was  therefore  very  natural  that  I  should  turn  at  this  sterile  stage 
of  my  life  to  the  study  of  theology.  I  spent  six  years  at  the  Seminary  (an 
expenditure  of  life  which  only  the  prodigality  of  youth  can  afford)  in  the 
hope  of  learning  tvhat  needs  to  be  said,  to  supplant  expression  with  ac¬ 
tion.  The  central  problem  of  theology  is  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  dilem¬ 
ma:  Shall  man  understand  himself  from  the  standpoint  of  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  his  reason  (which  fosters  the  pride  of  intellect)  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  affinity  with  nature  (which  leads  to  skepticism  and 
dissolution)  ?  Is  man  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  naturally  depraved,  con¬ 
ceived  in  iniquity,  or  is  he  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels  ?  To  bridge  this  cleft,  world  religion  has  posited  a  God 
who  dwells  outside  this  world  but  is  interested  in  it.  He  redeems  us  from 
disparate  urges  and  weans  us  from  base  passions.  To  those  who  love  Him 
he  has  made  his  will  known  by  means  of  the  Word.  To  interpret  the 
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Word,  then,  is  the  primary  concern  of  theology.  This  is  the  business  of 
exegesis  and  homiletics,  in  other  words  a  continuation  of  philology. 
Exegesis  robs  a  word  of  its  native  poetry  and  then  tortures  it  until  it  con¬ 
fesses  to  some  hidden  or  desired  meaning.  Twisted  beyond  recognition 
and  bloated  with  superimposed  meanings,  homiletics  now  hangs  it  on 
a  public  gibbet,  a  creaking  horror.  Theology  sacrifices  poetry  to  sense 
for  it  is  concerned  with  transforming  myth  into  dogma.  Dogmatic  myth, 
however,  is  a  sorry  oxymoron  for  it  takes  poetic  fictions  as  revelations  of 
reality  and  vitiates  the  metaphysical  pretensions  of  fable  by  injecting  the 
spurious  virus  of  reason.  I,  for  one,  came  away  from  the  study  of  theology 
with  the  feeling  that  the  God  of  Genesis  who  walked  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  was  preferable  to  the  subtle  commentaries  on  Him.  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  however,  that  exegesis  or  the  Procrustean  treatment  of  the  Word 
was  not  uncongenial  to  the  philological  turn  of  my  mind.  But  it  con¬ 
tributed  surprisingly  little  to  the  generation  of  practical  faith  in  me. 

I  now  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  was  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  I  listened  to 
the  scientific  humanism  of  Prof.  O.  L.  Reiser,  and  later  at  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  to  the  antipositivistic  lectures  of  that  eloquent  and 
revered  philosopher,  Antonio  Caso.  In  those  days  the  whole  subject  was 
for  me  blurred  by  dim  surmises  and  excessive  speculation.  I  perceived, 
however,  that  the  central  crux  of  inquiry  here  again  was  a  linguistic  one, 
that  is,  can  we  approach  reality  directly  or  only  through  the  medium  of 
language  ?  Can  words  redeem  us  from  our  senses  to  which  we  are  riveted 
and  give  us  propositional  knowledge  of  the  world  or  is  language  a  sym¬ 
bolic  mechanism,  internally  coherent  and  credible  but  having  no  com¬ 
merce  with  the  world  it  seeks  to  interpret?  Does  language  reveal  aspects 
of  reality  otherwise  inaccessible  ?  Does  it  prepare  us  for  the  hazardous 
enterprise  of  living  by  cultivating  our  minds  and  perfecting  our  aims  ? 
Or  is  the  essential  function  of  linguistic  machinery  to  arouse  our  emo¬ 
tions  without  engaging  our  minds  ?  This  is  the  recurrent  theme  not  only 
in  philosophy  since  it  first  opened  its  eyes  in  ancient  Greece  but  in  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  history,  politics,  propaganda,  and  religion.  In  the  last 
analysis,  all  the  problems  which  afflict  mankind  rest  upon  this  dualism 
for  Man  himself  is  a  contradictory  being,  perilously  poised  at  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  Nature  and  Spirit,  a  curious  mixture  of  reason  and  feeling,  and 
periodically  betrayed  by  both.  This  is  the  crucifixion  of  man  at  the  point 
of  his  intellect.  If  he  leans  too  heavily  upon  his  reason  he  falls  prey  to 
ontophobia  and  solipsism,  and  if  he  embraces  his  senses  he  lapses  into 
romanticism  and  animalism.  It  is  as  if  the  wagon  of  life  were  harnessed 
to  winged  Pegasus  and  the  dull  ox,  and  we  were  condemned  to  fly  with 
the  one  or  creep  with  the  other.  All  thinkers  have  tried  to  bridge  this 
dualism  by  fantasy,  forced  logic,  or  by  Umdichtung  into  a  drama  with 
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a  monistic  ending.  A  binocular  vision  of  the  universe  has  not  been 
vouchsafed  us.  The  mind  is  condemned  to  look  out  upon  the  distant 
landscapes  of  form  and  reason  from  the  upper  casement  of  Life’s  tower 
or  on  the  great  billowy  ocean  of  matter  from  the  lower. 

My  sad  contemporaries  looked  out  from  the  lower  casement  with 
frank,  ontological  interest  and  used  the  upper  story  as  a  lumber  room 
for  its  discarded  ideals.  Our  culture  was  governed  by  a  deeply  positivistic 
bias,  placing  its  reliance  on  Science  and  Christian  phrases.  We  tore  the 
verbal  mask  from  the  face  of  reality  and  for  a  brief  moment  beheld  the 
haunting  terror.  The  lighted  abyss  revealed  nothing  and  we  felt  cheated. 
We  have  returned  empty-handed  from  this  alarming  excursion  against 
the  citadel  of  reason.  Our  distrust  of  language  was  only  a  symptom  of 
the  disaster  which  overtook  us.  Only  through  language  can  we  divine 
Nature’s  masked  beauty.  Truth,  like  a  shy  maiden,  must  be  draped  in 
alien  folds  of  speech  and  wooed  by  allusion. 

1  have  now  returned  to  my  first  love,  the  study  of  languages,  but  with 
an  added  sense  of  mystery.  To  make  music  is  not  unworthy  of  man, 
though  Rome  burns.  Art  is  as  important  as  saving  souls  for  the  real  Rome 
is  not  subject  to  Time’s  wreckful  siege.  The  miracle  of  sound  as  it  presses 
towards  utterance  and  breaks  forth  from  the  body  is,  like  the  Nature  of 
man  himself,  frail  but  enduring.  Inadequate,  perhaps,  to  decipher  the 
subtle  texture  of  the  world,  this  inkspot,  this  airy  nothing,  is  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  mystery  and  the  antenna  of  unanticipated  knowledge: 

O  fearful  meditation!  where,  alack 

Shall  Time’s  best  jewel  from  Time’s  chest  lie  hid  ? 

Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid? 

O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 

That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

— Havana,  Cuba. 


“After  five  years  of  preparatory  work, 
the  first  volume  of  the  new  Hebrew 
Encyclopaedia  Hebraica,  conceived  to 
fill  a  major  void  in  modern  Hebrew  cul¬ 
ture,  appeared  in  Israel  on  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the  new 
State.  The  succeeding  two  volumes  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  publishers,  the  Enclopaedta 
will  be  complete  in  16  volumes,  within 
the  next  five  years,  and  will  cover  at  least 
100,000  subjects.  An  English  version 
of  sections  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  relating 
specifically  to  Israel  and  to  subjects  of 


Jewish  interest,  is  contemplated.”  (Law¬ 
rence  Warwick,  in  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Information  Bulletin). 

“The  Spanish  civil  war  sent  [Jose] 
Ortega  fy  Gasset]  into  exile;  first  to 
Paris  then  to  Argentina.  He  went  into 
exile  but — be  it  noted — not  as  a  partisan 
of  Red  Spain,  but  as  a  non-partisan,  out¬ 
lawed  by  both  parties.  The  post-war 
years  he  spent  in  Portugal.  Recently  he 
returned  to  Madrid,  to  found  a  free  in¬ 
stitute  of  philosophy  and  cultural  sci¬ 
ence.  . . .” — Ernst  Robert  Curtius,  in  the 
Partisan  Review. 
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Carlo  Cocdoli,  or 
The  Incapacity  For  Happiness 

BY  YVES  VELAN 


[The  young  Italian  novelist  Carlo  C^cioli  is  the  author  of  //  migliore  e  V ultimo,  La 
difficile  speranza.  La  piccola  Valle  di  Dio,  ll  giuoco,  ll  cielo  e  la  terra.  With  the  exception 
of  ll  giuoco  (Milano,  Garzanti)  all  his  works  have  been  published  by  Vallecchi,  Firenze. 

His  novel  La  notte  di  hallo  which  b  the  nucleus  of  this  study  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
original  Italian  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  French  translation  of  Yves  Velan 
under  the  title  La  nuit  blanche  by  Flammarion. — The  Editors.] 

There  are  men  who  have  a  sun  inside  them.  There  is  nothing  cheerful  about  it. 
This  sun  is  black.  But  the  sun  shines  so  brightly  that  these  men  can  never  un¬ 
derstand  why  nobody  notices  it.  They  forget  that  it  took  them  a  long  time  to 
discover  it  themselves,  sometimes  many  years.  It  is  located  direedy  underneath  the 
man’s  brain,  and  it  never  sleeps.  It  fairly  inundates  him  with  light,  and  leaves  no 
corner  of  his  being  in  shadow;  yet  not  a  ray  is  visible  from  outside,  through  the 
pores  of  his  skin,  through  his  nostrils,  or  through  the  vitreous  membrane  of  his  eye. 

I  have  not  the  right  to  betray  the  secret  of  Coccioli’s  obsession.  He  is  my  friend, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  most  binding  secrets  are  the  open  secrets,  the  secrets  de 
Folichinelle.  The  nature  of  our  civilization  is  such  that  I  should  be  no  better  than 
a  stool-pigeon  if  I  did.  Read  one  of  his  books  yourself  and  save  me  from  disloyalty. 

I  must  say  this  about  these  men:  From  the  day  when  one  of  them  discovers 
that  he  is  different,  not  simply  with  the  otherness  which  is  inherent  in  every  man, 
the  discovery  of  which  Hugues  describes  so  well,  but  with  a  special  additional  dif¬ 
ference,  he  can  think  of  nothing  else.  The  least  of  his  words  betrays  it,  or  at  least 
he  imagines  that  it  does,  for  the  consciousness  of  his  horrible  difference  makes  him 
the  best  of  actors.  Then  he  realizes  that  in  spite  of  himself  he  is  hiding  the  truth. 
And  yet  he  knows  that  one  day  he  will  cry  it  out  on  the  market-place  at  noon.  Then 
he  will  break  into  spasms  of  tears  and  end  up  in  the  police  station.  He  must  make 
a  hole  to  let  out  a  little  of  this  blazing  furnace  of  light.  He  becomes  a  writer.  He 
knows  that  he  is  revealing  himself  only  to  kindred  spirits,  and  he  has  the  feeling 
that  the  rest  will  forgive  him.  Coccioli  is  the  victim  of  an  obsession. 

It  is  curious,  but  I  have  not  at  all  the  feeling  that  I  am  writing  an  essai  d  clef. 
But  I  suspect  that  some  readers  have  been  saying  to  themselves:  What  is  this  thing 
about?  I  am  assuming,  naturally,  that  my  readers  have  read  the  books  I  am  talking 
about.  And  after  all,  why  give  a  name  to  an  obsession?  You  know  that  Coccioli 
has  been  seized  by  one,  you  know  he  has  reacted  to  it.  You  know  it  will  not  die 
before  him.  You  know  C^cioli  is  a  tournesol.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  arrange 
his  life  about  his  obsession.  That  is  a  confidence,  but  it  would  not  have  taken  much 
intelligence  to  infer  it.  For  his  work,  in  its  turn,  is  a  solar  system.  It  revolves  about 
the  sun  inside  him,  regularly,  and  about  one  or  two  themes  which  follow  inevitably, 
which  Coccioli  cannot  escape  from  living.  This  makes  him  completely  indifferent  • 
at  times.  It  is  curious  to  sec  how  this  writer,  so  careful  of  his  mises  en  scene,  so  good 
a  workman,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  introduced  into  Italy  certain  new  writ¬ 
ing  techniques,  returns  again,  novel  after  novel,  to  the  same  human  formulae. 
Mothers,  grandmothers,  marchionesses,  hands,  imperious  voices,  hair,  brows  of 
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adolescents,  a  whole  arsenal  of  adjectives  which  recur  regularly.  Just  as  Proust  was 
bewitched  by  his  themes  to  the  point  of  giving  Saint  Loup  and  Legrandin  attitudes 
which  were  identical  even  to  the  phrases  with  which  he  described  them.  There  are 
also  Italian  traditions  which  play  a  part  (the  real  Italy,  the  Italy  which  commences 
at  Bologna),  and  their  role  is  facilitated  by  his  visible  fear  of  them.  Hence  the  assidu¬ 
ous  return  of  family  prejudices,  of  genealogies,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  death.  But 
these  are  secondary  currents,  which  are  helpful  in  giving  form  to  the  book.  Cbccioli 
has  eyes  for  himself  only. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  few  books  in  which  there  is  so  strikingly  one 
character  only.  There  is  always  one  violendy  central  personage,  for  whom  Cbccioli 
turns  on  his  full  light.  And  his  spotlight  follows  this  personage  everywhere.  The 
others  are  less  important  aspects  of  the  author,  or  if  they  have  any  great  spread  of 
sail  they  are  the  incarnation  of  his  hates;  he  beats  against  them  and  bruises  himself 
black  and  blue.  The  works  of  Coccioli  are  a  hall  of  mirrors.  And  yet  his  works  are 
enveloped  in  a  mist,  a  mist  which  is  translucent  and  golden,  a  mist  of  unreality 
which  the  author  accepts  and  makes  use  of  although  he  has  not  always  contrived 
it.  The  phantasmality  of  the  Notte  di  bdlo.  He  takes  it  over  with  determination, 
he  is  ballet-master,  he  pulls  the  strings  of  his  marionettes,  he  leads  the  game,  he 
holds  his  hand  out  over  the  Piccolo  Valle  di  Dio.  And  in  this  setting  which  is  so 
often  like  a  dream,  in  which  much  that  happens  is  very  close  to  the  impossible,  one 
accepts  it  all  and  bows  to  the  author’s  theatrical  will;  all  the  common  life  of  the 
characters  is  scrupulously  realistic.  Because  that  is  to  Coccioli’s  taste,  also  because 
he  is  not  willing  to  surrender  to  the  phantoms  and  write  what  is  merely  amusing. 
Hence  a  disquieting  dualism,  even  though  one  accepts  from  the  first  page  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Guivre  and  his  authority  over  the  serpents.  One  reads  on.  It  all  melts 
together.  The  baroque  festoons  dissolve.  Italy  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  nostalgic 
background  motif.  One  becomes  conscious  of  a  leitmotif.  And  of  anguish.  This 
leitmotif,  underlying  and  transcending  Cbccioli’s  obsession,  is  a  biting,  painful, 
constantly  renewed  localization  of  our  human  condition.  Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
found  often. 

This  realized,  there  is  nothing  more  to  explain.  Everybody  understands  it,  and 
the  author’s  task  recalls  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge.  He  must  insist  to  the  point 
of  exasperation,  over  and  over  like  the  widow,  with  tears,  irony,  prayers,  threatening, 
each  petitioner  according  to  his  individual  nature,  to  obtain  justice  for  man.  He 
must  recite  with  monotonous  stubbornness  the  frightful  condition  to  which  he  has 
been  reduced.  And  above  all,  his  loneliness. 

The  first  and  fundamental  touchstone  of  a  Cbccioli  character  is  his  solitude. 
His  misfortunes  reveal  it  to  him,  or  the  infrequence  of  his  joys,  and  especially  that 
aptitude  for  suffering  that  is  known  as  sensibility.  Then  begins  the  struggle  against 
it.  Then  comes  defeat.  Then  a  degree  of  resignation  to  living  with  it.  This  is  the 
inexorable  curve  of  each  of  his  novels.  And  this  solitude  is  all  the  more  agonizing 
because  many  of  the  characters  about  the  hero  seem  to  have  escaped  it.  They  fall  in 
love.  They  form  friendships.  At  least  it  seems  so.  And  the  hero  tries  these  remedies. 
When  it  is  homosexuality  that  is  at  the  origin  of  the  revelation,  he  tries  desperately 
to  struggle  against  it  (so  painful  is  the  false  hope  that  concludes  La  difficile  sper- 
anza);  he  loves,  as  the  others  have  done,  and  if  he  is  not  loved  in  return  he  may 
believe  that  it  is  only  that  luck  has  not  been  with  him.  But  he  is  the  only  one  who 
is  blind.  The  author  turns  his  spotlight  on  the  other  characters  for  a  moment,  and 
beneath  all  their  loving  gestures  one  catches  sight  of  the  same  abyss.  Love.  The 
great  experiment.  But  there  is  still  a  question.  It  is  possible  that  man  might  attain 
an  ultimate  by  a  furious  casting  off  of  his  ego.  Utopia,  alas!  The  hero’s  failures. 
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which  seem  to  be  only  momentary  accidents,  signify  nothing  but  the  fundamental 
Failure.  Yet  God  knows  that  Cbccioli’s  characters  devote  themselves  to  the  search 
with  frenzy.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  not  the  calmest,  who  does  not  live  a  life  of 
exasperation.  It  is  an  immense  rendezvous  of  frenetics.  They  beat  with  their  fists 
and  their  heads  against  the  thin,  transparent  wall  of  glass,  but  they  never  make  a 
crack  in  it.  They  see  each  other.  They  hear  each  other.  But  they  do  not  touch 
each  other. 

Now  and  then,  drunk  with  weariness,  they  lift  their  heads  toward  something 
which  seems  a  way  of  escape,  but  they  see  nothing  but  the  stars.  These  men  and 
these  women,  nearly  all  of  whom  believe  in  God,  call  upon  Him  only  rarely.  Now 
and  then  one  raises  his  voice.  But  from  the  first  syllable  the  words  begin  to  fall  apart. 
It  is  useless.  There  is  a  God,  to  be  sure.  But  His  ways  are  not  our  ways.  Little  by 
litde  they  come  to  know  this.  God  is  completely  impenetrable;  contact  with  Him 
is  impossible.  God  has  become  an  absurdity.  “Quella  volonta  cappricciosa  ed  im- 
previdibile”  is  the  resigned  conclusion  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Game.  No, 
if  there  is  still  a  chance  for  man,  it  is  in  man.  And  Cbccioli’s  heroes  turn  again  to 
man.  They  are  out  in  the  country,  they  have  met  at  a  ball,  they  arc  seated  on  a 
couch  in  a  quiet  corner,  two  men,  a  man  and  a  woman;  they  talk  together.  And 
everything  disappears,  time  first,  then  the  wall  which  separated  them.  Nobody 
knows  how  this  favor  of  Heaven  comes  about.  They  are  filled  with  wonder  at  it; 
first  at  the  peace  which  comes  over  them,  and  over  us  also,  as  when  a  wave  of 
tenderness  inundates  the  organized  desert  of  certain  books  (L'Etranger).  Then 
everything  grows  confused,  and  each  finds  himself  alone  again.  Then  Giuliano, 
like  all  the  others,  resumes  his  weary  pilgrimage,  rendered  all  the  more  painful  by 
the  drunkenness  and  nausea  which  come  over  him.  He  climbs,  and  the  earth  gives 
way  beneath  his  feet.  Sisyphus  again.  A  Sisyphus  punished  for  nothing,  suffering 
violendy  from  every  bruise.  How  grateful  he  would  be  for  a  little  joy!  His  soul 
overflows  with  generosity,  but  all  that  comes  of  it  is  his  sympathy  for  the  solitude 
of  others.  He  struggles  on,  a  few  steps  farther.  His  pilgrimage  is  over.  At  least 
he  abandons  us,  for  the  book  is  finished.  Carlo,  Tom,  Paolo,  you  are  sympathetic  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  sufferings  you  share  and  for  the  suffering  we  experi¬ 
ence  as  we  live  your  lives  with  you.  Unhappiness  is  your  very  essence.  We  feel  at 
your  first  steps  how  completely  incapable  of  happiness  you  arc,  and  we  grow  alarmed 
for  ourselves.  You  have  too  much  aptitude  for  suffering,  and  in  a  sense  you  arc 
too  pure.  Thus,  as  was  inevitable,  your  hopes  arc  transformed  one  by  one  into 
regrets.  It  is  impossible  that  these  hyperhuman  beings  should  catch  more  than  the 
merest  whiffs  of  joy  in  our  fragmentary  world.  And  yet  there  is  no  thought  of 
collapse.  Cbccioli  takes  from  the  tragic  only  its  fatality.  His  characters  have,  as  we 
could  have  cxpjcctcd,  the  patience  of  the  ant.  “Other  days  will  come,”  Paolo  says 
simply  when  Donna  Nazzarena’s  house  crumbles  into  the  flames  along  with  her 
dreams.  Cbccioli’s  personages  are  admirably  elastic.  His  books  never  come  to  an 
end.  Not  even  the  first  one,  in  which  Carlo  dies  on  the  last  pages.  Men  and  women 
go  away,  couples  separate,  men  and  women  come  back,  couples  come  together 
again,  the  universe  of  humanity  manifests  the  same  fixity  that  Paolo  discovers  in 
the  planetary  universe;  but  the  human  universe  is  a  conglomerate  of  crushed  suffer¬ 
ings,  blows,  and  tears.  Nothing  is  ever  finished  in  this  universe  and  these  books. 
This  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  their  author’s  careful  avoidance  of  everything  which 
resembles  a  thesis.  I  use  the  phrase  without  prejudice;  I  have  nothing  against  the 
roman  h  these.  But  it  is  clear  that  Coccioli  has  little  talent  for  concepts.  One  secs 
at  once  that  his  characters  refuse  to  be  men  of  straw.  Coccioli  has  scarcely  laid  his 
hands  on  them  when  they  begin  their  own  frenzied  living  and  escape  from  him. 
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They  do  not  dictate  to  us,  they  merely  impose  themselves  on  us.  They  are  there, 
and  their  existence,  their  evidence,  forces  us  to  travel  again  this  via  dolorosa  of  man, 
whom  a  spasm  of  pain  suddenly  reminds  of  his  human  condition,  and  first  of  all 
of  his  solitude.  Then  the  book  ends.  We  have  not  learned  the  remedy;  presumably 
Chccioli  does  not  know  it  himself.  But  we  learn  once  more  that  we  can  ask  that 
only  of  Man. 

Cbccioli  is  a  remarkable  writer,  but  that  is  not  important.  The  important  thing 
is  that  he  will  not  let  us  rest. 

Poetry  will  be  the  strong  wrist  of  the  age,  or  it  will  not  be. — Lausanne,  Switz¬ 
erland. 


The  Academic  Goncourt  celebrated  in  April 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  establishment.  Its 
ten  members  award  each  year  a  prize  of  10,000 
francs  for  a  work  of  fiction.  The  first  recipient 
of  the  award  (then  5,000  francs)  was  J.-A. 
Nau  in  1903  for  hb  novel  Force  ennemie.  Last 
year’s  winner  was  Robert  Merle  with  Week^-end 
k  Zuydcoote.  Since  1903,  the  Goncourt  Prize 
has  been  awarded  regularly  each  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  war  year  1940  (reserved 
to  a  prisoner  of  war  and  awarded  in  1946).  A 
Goncourt  laureat  is  almost  automatically  as¬ 
sured  of  seeing  hb  work  become  a  best-seller. 
Among  prominent  recipients  of  the  much 
coveted  award  were  Claude  Farr^re,  Marcel 
Proust,  Georges  Duhamel  and  Andre  Malraux. 
However,  the  Academic  has  also  ignored  or 
failed  to  recognize  by  the  necessary  number 
of  votes  such  authors  as  Alain  Fournier,  Radi- 
guet,  Giraudoux,  Jules  Romains,  Francois  Mau- 
rbe  and  Georges  Bernanos.  At  present,  the  ten 
members  of  the  Academic  Goncourt  are  Colette, 
newly  elected  president,  Roland  Dorgel^, 
doyen  d'election,  Leo  Larguicr,  Francb  Carco, 
Andre  Billy,  Alexandre  Arnoux,  Gerard  Bauer, 
Arnund  Salacrou,  Philippe  Hcriat  and  Pierre 
MacOrlan. 

Aaording  to  Bibliographte  de  la  France, 
French  book  production  has  considerably  dc- 
aeased  in  1949  in  comparison  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  While  16,020  titles  were  publbhed  in 
1948,  only  12,526  were  issued  in  1949 — almost 
one  fourth  less.  Thb  recession  has  particularly 
affected  the  literary  essay  and  lingubtics,  al¬ 
though  France  still  remains  far  ahead  of  all 
other  countries  in  these  fields  with  3,096  titles 
publbhed  in  1949.  Translations  of  foreign  books 
have  decreased  from  1,088  to  851,  and  works 
by  American  writers  (163)  have  fallen  behind 
Britbh  titles,  which  lead  with  394  books  trans¬ 
lated  into  French.  Translations  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  are  thbd  with  81  titles. 

*“.  .  .  And  he  [the  poet  Yesinin]  had  so 
much  to  give  the  world,’  said  Kalinin  to  me,  a 
number  of  years  later.  ‘So  it  was  with  many 
of  our  poets,’  he  added,  pointing  out  that  Push¬ 
kin,  Lermontov,  Mayakovsky  likewise  came  to 
an  early,  violent  end.  ‘They  had  vbion  and  in¬ 


sight  beyond  common  men  and  put  them  into 
golden  words.  But  they  had  to  pay  a  price  for 
their  talents.  They  knew  all  about  life  except 
how  to  live  it.’  ” — Albert  Rhys  Willianu,  in 
Soviet  Russia  Today. 

"Undernourishment,  physical  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  dictatorship  and  war  seem  to  have  been 
the  background  of  the  splendid  harvest  of 
novels  now  appearing  in  Italy.  Perhaps  Thomas 
Traherne  was  right,  and  ‘the  most  tempestuous 
weather  is  ever  the  best  seed-time.’  It  b  certainly 
old  gardening-lore  that  dead  dogs  make  the 
best  manure  for  rose-gardens.’’ — Anne  Fre¬ 
mantle  in  United  Nations  World. 

Two  hundred  Italian  writers  competed  for 
the  1949  Hemingway  Award  which  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  novel  Sirocco  by  Romualdo  Ro¬ 
mano.  Novels  by  Luigi  Incoronato,  Luigi  Bar- 
toli  and  Lia  Castelfranco  received  honorary 
mention.  The  prize-winning  novel  has  already 
been  published  by  Mondadori.  The  same  house 
will  publbh  within  this  year  the  other  three 
runner-up  books  Scala  a  San  Polito,  halo  c 
Petronio,  Acqua  Grigia. 

The  recent  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  new  Kleiner  Broclf^haus  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  as  an  important  event  in  German  pub¬ 
lishing.  This  well-known  encyclopedia  was  be¬ 
fore  the  war  one  of  the  most  distingubhed  in 
the  German  language.  After  the  war  the  famous 
firm  had  transferred  its  activities  from  Leipzig 
to  Wiesbaden.  According  to  reliable  reports,  the 
now  available  first  volume  of  the  two-volume 
set  appears  to  be  a  creditable  up-to-date  job. 
Volume  II  b  to  be  publbhed  by  the  end  of  thu 
year. 

Publishers  Luken  &  Luken,  Nurnberg,  who 
issued  from  1927  to  1944  the  monthly  Die 
Auslese  and  are  bringing  out  again  their  month¬ 
ly  Die  Auswahl,  have  resumed  book  publication 
with  the  series  Umgang  mit  Vdll(ern  which  is 
intended  as  a  contribution  to  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  peoples.  The  project,  so  far, 
comprises  seventeen  booklets,  six  of  which 
ijugoslatven;  Araber  des  Ostens;  Chinesen; 
Italiener;  Brasilianer;  Englander)  have  already 
appeared. 


Ivan  Vazov 

BY  ALFRED  WERNER 

To  THE  AVERAGE  American  Bulgaria  means  as  little  as  Burma  or  Bokhara.  It  is 
known  to  be  small  and  picturesque,  and  to  excel  in  tobacco  and  rose  oil,  em¬ 
broideries  and  folk-songs.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  And  an  American,  even 
an  educated  one,  who  could  name  you  a  single  Bulgarian  poet,  musician,  artist, 
or  scientist.  Yet  in  reality  the  Bulgarians  happen  to  be  the  most  literate  and  most 
active  of  all  Balkan  nations,  with  an  astonishingly  great  number  of  schools  and 
academics,  and  a  relatively  large  yearly  output  of  magazines  and  books. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  would  not  know  anything  about  Bulgarian  literature  and 
to  his  most  powerful  novel.  Under  the  Yol(e,  one  of  the  few  manifestations  of  the 
Bulgarian  spirit  available  to  English  readers.  It  was  translated  into  English  about 
a  half  century  ago,  and  no  less  a  man  than  Edmund  Gosse,  poet  and  literary  critic, 
introduced  with  high  praise  this  Balkan  story  to  Western  civilization.  It  is  the 
moving  chronicle  of  one  of  those  abortive  attempts  which  were  made,  in  1875  and 
1876,  throughout  Bulgaria  in  the  hope  of  help  from  Russia  to  throw  off  the  intoler¬ 
able  Turkish  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  talc  ends  tragically  with  the  failure  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  leading  patriots  who  took  part  in  it. 

The  plot  is  laid  in  the  heart  of  that  famous  valley  of  roses  where  the  most 
precious  attar  is  made.  The  town  in  the  novel,  though  it  bears  a  Actitious  name, 
civilization  either,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  my  father  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  Bulgarian  Embassy  in  Vienna  for  twenty-odd  years  and  that,  during  that 
period,  I  chanced  to  meet  many  Bulgarian  intellectuals  at  our  home.  “You  ought 
to  read  Vazov!”  I  was  admonished  many  times  until  I  got  hold  of  whatever  Ger¬ 
man  translations  of  his  works  were  available.  Some  of  those  guests  of  ours — diplo¬ 
mats,  Embassy  ofAcials,  and  representatives  of  export  Arms — remembered  the  old 
poet  very  well.  They  told  me  how,  in  1915,  Vazov  had  protested,  with  all  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  national  hero  poet,  against  Bulgaria’s  ill-fated  entry  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  perpetrated  by  King  Ferdinand  in  dcAance  of  the 
people’s  desire  for  peace.  The  king  who  ordinarily  did  not  hesitate  to  jail  anyone 
opposing  his  regime,  did  not  dare  to  touch  the  grey-haired  poet,  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  who  predicted  the  catastrophe  to  come,  just  as  the  Russian  Czar  could  not 
help  tolerating  the  very  outspoken  attacks  on  his  regime  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

These  men  remembered,  of  course,  Vazov’s  jubilee  in  1920:  two  years  after 
the  Treaty  of  Ncuilly-sur-Scinc  which  cut  off  onc-Afth  of  the  nation’s  territory — 
Bulgaria  has  about  the  size  and  population  of  Ohio — intellectuals  and  peasants 
rallied  around  their  great  comforter,  celebrating  Vazov’s  seventieth  birthday  and 
his  Afticth  anniversary  as  a  writer.  People  who  attended  these  enthusiastic  and 
nation-wide  celebrations  compared  them — si  parva  licet  componere  magnis — with 
the  coronation  of  Francesco  Petrarca  on  the  Capitol  on  the  Arst  Easter  Day  1341. 
The  poet  passed  away  only  a  year  later,  and  he  died  at  the  right  time.  Thus  he  was 
spared  seeing  his  country  plunging  into  one  period  of  turmoil  and  distress  after 
another,  into  a  chain  of  bomb  plots,  political  assassinations,  coups  d’itat  and  dic¬ 
tatorships.  Only  twenty  years  after  Vazov’s  death  Bulgaria,  semi-Fascist  and  bank¬ 
rupt  in  almost  every  respect,  committed  the  same  blunder  that  had  once  been 
severely  attacked  by  her  poet  laureate,  namely,  tying  up  with  Germany,  the  same 
power  which  once  led  her  on  the  road  to  destruction.  .  .  . 

On  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Vazov’s  birth — the  author 
saw  the  light  of  the  world  at  little  Sopot  in  1850 — our  attention  should  be  drawn 
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is  the  poet’s  birthplace,  the  aforementioned  Sopot,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Balkan  mountains.  For  many  Bulgarians,  including  those  who  may  consider  Vazov 
“old-fashioned,”  or  even  “reactionary,”  Sopot  is  the  national  shrine.  To  understand 
this  awe  and  devotion,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  before  Vazov  no  Bulgarian  lit- 
crature  existed  worth  mentioning.  Bulgaria,  which,  in  1395,  was  the  first  Christian 
Balkan  state  to  be  overrun  by  the  sweeping  Osman  drive,  was  also  the  last  to  be 
won  back  to  European  civilization.  The  first  book  in  the  Bulgarian  language  was 
a  history  of  the  people  written  in  1762 — the  year,  incidentally,  when  Rousseau’s 
Emile  appeared.  The  historian  was  a  monk  of  the  Athos  monastery,  by  the  name 
of  Payssi;  his  fervently  patriotic  book,  concentrating  on  the  glorious  pre-Turkish 
past,  was  circulated  throughout  the  country  in  hand-written  copies.  Woe  unto  the 
readers  who  might  be  caught  by  any  of  the  Bashi  Bozuks,  the  Turkish  officers  who 
terrorized  the  Christian  population!  It  was  only  fifteen  years  before  Vazov’s  birth 
that  the  first  Bulgarian  Elementary  School  was  founded,  while  the  first  Bulgarian 
periodical  was  started  as  late  as  1844. 

These  facts  have  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Vazov’s  work  for  his  people,  and  the  greatness  of  his  endeavors,  in  the 
pioneering  task  he  had  set  himself.  The  son  of  a  small  trader,  he  was  destined  by 
his  father  to  become  a  businessman.  But  Ivan  loathed  the  trade,  and  he  wrote  poetry 
in  the  secrecy  of  a  cellar.  He  increased  his  knowledge  of  life  outside  the  ghetto 
enforced  upon  his  people  by  discovering  a  heap  of  Russian  books,  and  he  eagerly 
studied  French.  A  translation  of  Lm  mere  aveugle  by  the  revolutionary  poet  Bc- 
ranger  was  one  of  his  earliest  accomplishments. 

His  father,  who  feared  lest  Ivan  might  never  become  a  successful  businessman, 
sent  him  to  Roumania  where  he  was  supposed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
commerce.  But  Ivan  spent  all  his  time  with  revolutionary  Bulgarian  imigris, 
writing  patriotic  poems  that  made  him  popular  among  the  exiles.  Eventually  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Bucharest  Revolutionary  Committee.  When  the  Bulgarian 
revolt  of  1876  broke  out,  the  26-year-old  poet  crossed  the  Danube  again  to  enter  his 
native  country.  Alas,  the  Turks  quickly  and  mercilessly  smashed  the  revolt,  slaugh¬ 
tering  a  large  number  of  Bulgarians — the  elder  Vazov  was  among  the  martyrs — 
and  the  young  idealist  had  to  flee  to  Roumania  for  safety.  He  did  not  return  before 
1878  when  the  Turks  were  driven  out  with  the  aid  of  Russian  guns,  and  a  semi- 
independent  Bulgarian  government  was  installed. 

So  great  was  the  lack  of  skilled  professional  workers  that  Vazov  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  young  state  in  many  fields.  He  served  as  an  official  in  a  government 
bureau  and  as  a  judge;  he  took  active  part  in  political  life,  was  elected  a  deputy, 
and  even  served  as  Minister  of  Education.  Still,  he  found  time  to  devote  himself 
to  writing.  An  incredibly  prolific  author,  he  produced  many  historical  novels,  short 
stories,  pamphlets,  and  dramas,  the  latter  for  the  National  Theater  founded  at 
Sofia  in  1907.  About  his  countless  patriotic,  yet  never  chauvinistic  poems,  Edmund 
Gosse  remarked  that  they  reflected  “with  extraordinary  directness  and  simple  pas¬ 
sion  the  woes  and  burdens,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  pastoral  people,  long  held  in 
servitude  but  at  length  released.” 

Vazov  accompanied  his  people  through  all  its  stages  of  political  development. 
He  saw  it  grow  under  Alexander  von  Battenberg,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  defeated  and 
humiliated  after  Czar  Ferdinand  had  sacrificed  the  clever  policy  of  neutrality  to 
the  proto-Fascist  dream  of  a  “Greater  Bulgaria.”  When  Vazov  celebrated  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday,  a  young  inexperienced  monarch.  King  Boris  II,  was  on  the  throne, 
weakly  trying  to  rule  an  economically  exhausted  and  politically  divided  country. 
For  the  last  time  the  people  forgot  their  political  differences  to  honor  the  old  bard 
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who  had  given  his  fellow-countrymen  more  than  they  might  have  obtained  through 
a  dozen  of  major  victories,  namely  a  common  literature  and  civilization.  “Never 
could  I  have  anticipated,"  Vazov  wrote  to  a  friend,  the  historian  of  literature  Ivan 
Shishmanov,  “that  my  jubilee  would  call  forth  such  enthusiasm.  I  feel  a  hundred, 
nay,  a  thousand  times  rewarded  for  my  toil,  as  the  spiritual  unity  of  our  people 
never  has  become  manifest  to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  now." 

Vazov’s  authority  did  not  remain  unchallenged.  A  school  of  writers  arose,  more 
sophisticated  and,  perhaps,  more  neurotic  than  the  old  man,  who  introduced  French 
symbolism  into  Bulgarian  literature.  Curiously,  Vazov  survived  much  younger 
men,  Slaveikov,  Yavorov,  and  Todorov,  and  while  this  school  of  symbolists  is  vir¬ 
tually  forgotten  by  now,  the  old,  simple,  “frightfully"  romantic  Vazov  has  still  his 
place  in  modern  Bulgarian  as  well  as  world  literature.  For  there  is  an  element  of 
great  health  in  the  work  of  this  poet  who,  like  Antaeus,  that  giant  of  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  grew  strong  and  stronger  whenever  he  touched  the  ground. — New 
Yorl(  City.  _  _ 


“. . .  Professor  Virolleaud  recently  announced 
to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles 
Lettres  in  Paris  the  discovery  at  Ras  Shamra 
(the  ancient  Ugarit)  in  Syria  by  M.  Claude 
^haelfer  of  what  appears  to  be  the  oldest  ABC 
yet  known.  Tlie  Ugaritic  A  B  C  is  a  tablet  5 
cm.  by  15  cm.,  containing  only  the  thirty  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  written  in  a  small  but  very  clear 
hand.  .  .  .  Until  the  discovery  of  the  Ugaritic 
ABC,  the  relationship  of  the  Ugaritic  cunei¬ 
form  alphabet  to  the  Phoenician  22 -letter  alpha¬ 
bet  was  obscure.  Were  there  two  separate  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  alphabetic  principle  or  only  one? 
.  .  .  The  Ugaritic  ABC  makes  it  quite  certain 
that  whether  the  Ugaritic  alphabet  or  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  alphabet  be  the  older,  the  inventors  in 
both  cases  were  working  on  the  same  list  of 
sounds  as  analyzed  by  a  pioneer  phonetist  (who 
was  presumably  also  the  inventor  of  one  of 
the  two  alphabets).  Otherwise  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  sounds  would  appear  in  the  same  order 
in  the  two  cases.  .  .  . — Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly. 

“.  .  .  The  first  condition  for  the  complete 
enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  u  the  plentitude  of 
life  which  it  expresses  and  one’s  certainty  of 
its  authenticity.  It  is  the  same  with  eating:  I 
cannot  eat  with  enjoyment  unless  I  am  entirely 
easy  about  the  cleanliness  and  good  faith  of 
my  cook.  .  .  .” — Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  in 
Provincia  de  Sao  Pedro. 

“Oskar  Seidlin  has  edited  Schnitzler’s  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Otto  Brahm;  Kurt  Bergel  that 
with  Georg  Brandes.  Herbert  Steiner,  with 
Kurt  Bergel,  has  also  started  working  on  the 
correspondence  between  Hofmannsthal  and 
Schnitzler.  None  of  the  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.” — Richard  Plant,  in  The  Germanic  Re- 
tfiew. 

Probably  because  he  was  one  himself,  Henry 
Miller  does  not  like  newspapermen.  When  a 
reporter  requested  an  interview  by  telegram. 


the  author  answered,  in  order  to  discourage 
the  caller:  “Come,  but  every  minute  I  waste  u 
worth  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  to  me.”  The 
newspaperman  arrived  and  deposited  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  bills  on  Miller’s  desk.  “What  b 
this?”  asked  Miller.  “Two  minutes  of  your  time. 
I  wagered  three  thousand  dollars  that  you  would 
receive  me.  And  I  collect  on  that  bet” — Let 
Nouvellet  Utthairet. 

“Books  have  been  written  about  Dostoevsky 
in  many  languages;  one  day  there  may  be  as 
many  books  about  him  as  about  Shakespeare; 
and  all  that  are  really  worth  reading  have 
found  something  new  in  him  ...  he  reminds 
every  critic  of  somebody  or  something  quite 
different.  To  Spengler  hb  was  the  voice,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  Tolstoi,  of  peasant  Russia;  to 
Kaus  “il  renie  le  paysan”;  to  Berdyaev  (a  Rus¬ 
sian)  he  suggest^  Nietzsche  (a  German);  to 
Nietzsche  he  suggested  Stendhal  (a  French¬ 
man);  and  to  Kaus  (another  German)  he  sug¬ 
gested  Flaubert  (another  Frenchman);  to  Gide 
(a  Frenchman)  he  suggested  two  Englbhmen, 
Blake  and  Browning;  to  Mackiewicz  (a  Pole) 
he  suggested  among  others  Blake  and  Brown¬ 
ing.  ...  All  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
comparisons  are  perfectly  valid,  because  Dos¬ 
toevsky  was  a  universal  genius,  none  the  less  so 
for  being  an  intensely  nationalbtic  Russian,  just 
as  Shakespeare  was  none  the  less  so  for  being 
wholly  English.  He  was  a  genius  in  the  truest 
sense,  that  he  could  tell  us  things  which  he 
did  not  know  himself.” — C.  M.  Wodehouse,  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Kuertchners 
Deuttcher  Gelehrten-Kalender,  last  publbhed 
in  1941,  is  reissued  for  1950.  TTie  new  volume 
is  the  seventh  edition  of  the  valuable  reference 
work.  It  has  1,312  pages,  contains  the  names 
of  10,000  German  scholars,  including  thoM 
living  outside  of  Germany,  and  Ibts  all  theb 
works  publbhed  since  the  last  edition,  includ¬ 
ing  contributions  to  periodicals. 


Novels  and  Novelists 
In  Present-Day  Spain 

BY  JACOB  ORNSTEIN  and  JAMES  Y.  CAUSEY 

The  post-Spanish  Civil  War  novelists  arc,  of  course,  divided  into  two  antago¬ 
nistic  groups — those  remaining  on  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  those  who  became 
exiles.  The  works  of  both  groups,  it  would  appear,  deserve  considerably  more 
critical  attention  than  has  been  accorded  them  either  by  Hispanists  or  by  students 
of  world  literature. 

The  novelists  who  may  lay  claim  to  literary  merit  in  today’s  Spain  number 
about  six.  Spanish  literature  being  strongly  individualistic,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  arc  no  real  “schools” — there  arc  only  tendencies.  Each  novelist  (and  this  needs 
to  be  underscored)  appears  to  go  his  own  literary  way. 

Juan  Antonio  dc  Zunzunegui  writes  of  Basque  life,  especially  in  the  Bilbao 
area.  Beginning  as  a  short-story  writer,  he  published  his  first  novel,  Chiripi,  in  1931. 
His  second  did  not  appear  until  1940.  El  Chiplechandle ,  as  it  was  called,  bore  the 
subtide  accidn  picaresca  and  dealt  with  the  questionable  activities  of  a  modern  picaro 
in  and  around  the  Bilbao  docks.  \Ay  .  .  .  estos  hijos!  (1943)  is  the  protracted  Lost 
Weel^end  of  a  young  dehauchi.  La  Quiebra  (1947),  in  two  volumes,  tells  of  the 
progressive  degeneration  of  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  family.  Zunzunegui’s  novels  are 
long  and  tedious,  full  of  extraneous  material,  and  written  in  a  bizarre  style  abound¬ 
ing  in  neologisms,  archaisms,  and  quaint  turns  of  phrase.  He  is  at  his  best  in  his 
short-story  collections. 

Francisco  dc  Cossio,  primarily  a  journalist,  writes  novels  semi-fantastic  in 
tendency.  His  Taximetro  (1940)  narrates  the  improbable  adventures  of  a  spineless 
drifter.  The  meter  of  a  cab,  in  this  book,  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  protagonist  and 
other  weak-willed  human  beings  carried  along  by  circumstance  toward  an  in¬ 
evitable  doom.  Cossio’s  latest  novel  is  Elvira  Soloma  (1942),  the  account  of  a 
Spanish  Madame  Bovary  (but  one  who  stops  short  of  adultery).  Strongly  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  Flaubert’s  masterpiece,  which  is  subtided  Les  moeurs  de  province,  the 
Spanish  novel  bears  the  alternate  tide  Al  morir  un  siglo.  The  author  reconstructs 
the  life  and  customs  of  a  provincial  capital  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century.  Spanish 
critics  have  praised  above  all  in  Francisco  dc  Cossio  his  style,  which  is  pure,  un¬ 
affected,  simple  and  well  deserving  of  the  term  castizo. 

Ignacio  Agustf  wrote  Spain’s  best-seller  for  1947,  tided  Mariona  Rebull  (pub¬ 
lished,  however,  in  1945).  This  book  is  the  first  of  the  La  ceniza  fue  drbol  tetralogy, 
dealing  with  four  generations  of  the  Rius  family.  Mariona  Rebull  is  the  story  of 
a  man  of  humble  background  who  becomes  a  social  climber.  He  imagines  that  he 
has  achieved  the  highest  happiness  when  he  marries  a  prominent  socialite.  His 
happiness,  however,  turns  to  ashes  when  he  learns  of  her  infidelity. 

The  most  prolific  of  the  postwar  generation  of  novelists  in  Spain  is  Benitez 
de  Castro,  whose  books  number  over  thirty.  His  biggest  seller  so  far  is  Se  ha  ocupado 
el  l(il6metro  6  (1939).  Bearing  the  subtide  Answer  to  Remarque,  the  work  is  a 
glorification  of  war,  frankly  propagandistic  in  character.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
writers  of  this  article  Benitez  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  it:  “It  is  a  youthful 
work  which  docs  not  belong  to  the  type  of  literary  production  that  I  am  interested 
in  cultivating.” 

The  young  author’s  novels  can  be  divided  into  three  broad  types — historical. 
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fantastic,  and  psychological.  In  the  historical  genre  he  is  definitely  not  at  his  best; 
Cuarto  gcdedn  (1940)  is  an  unconvincing  tale  of  swashbuckling  conquistadores. 
Greater  success  attends  Benitez’  efforts  with  fantastic  fiction.  Los  dtas  e start  con- 
tados  (1944),  for  example,  utilizes  the  Wellsian  Man  from  Mars  theme.  Describ¬ 
ing  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  civilization  on  an  imaginary  planet,  it  concludes  that  only 
by  faith  and  brotherly  love  can  any  society  survive. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  realm  of  the  psychological  novel  that  Benitez  de  Castro 
excels.  One  of  his  most  ambitious  works  of  this  category  is  Cuando  los  dngeles 
duermen  (1946).  It  it  a  study  of  selfishness.  The  protagonist  Blin  Ribera  works 
his  way  up  the  ladder  of  success  from  simple  mechanic  to  factory  owner.  In  his 
old  age,  nevertheless,  he  realizes  how  hollow  is  his  victory,  for  his  consistent  dis¬ 
regard  for  others  has  left  him  lonely  and  unwanted.  Over  700  pages  in  length,  the 
book  has  epic  aspirations,  covering  the  period  1907-1942.  It  has  gone  into  three 
editions  and  has  been  made  into  a  movie. 

Although  not  achieving  the  popularity  of  Cuando  los  dngeles  duermen,  the 
psychological  novel  Maleni  (1940)  strikes  the  critics  as  Benitez’  masterpiece.  Bear¬ 
ing  the  subtide  La  obsesidn  it  studies  the  progressive  degradation  of  a  middle-class 
woman  of  Barcelona.  Obsessed  with  the  desire  for  romantic  love,  she  marries  a 
gypsy-like  scamp  who  beats  her  and  sends  her  out  to  earn  money  as  a  prostitute. 
Refusing  to  degrade  herself  so,  Maleni  leaves  him  to  become  the  mistress  of  a 
popular  singer.  Abandoned  in  turn  by  him,  she  commits  suicide.  The  picture  of 
Barcelona  night-life,  with  its  chulos  and  flamencos,  is  one  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
book. 

A  young  writer  from  whom  much  is  expected  is  Carmen  Laforet,  born  in  1921. 
So  far  she  is  a  one-novel  authoress.  Her  first  attempt  was  notably  successful,  win¬ 
ning  the  1944  Eugenio  Nadal  Literary  Award.  This  prize-winning  novel,  Nada, 
concerns  a  girl  attending  the  University  of  Barcelona  and  lodging  in  squalid  sur¬ 
roundings  among  quarrelsome,  vulgar  relatives.  Nada  is  the  story  of  people  living 
in  a  spiritual  and  material  void — in  “nothingness.”  By  the  same  token  it  is  the 
tale  of  Europeans  in  many  lands  leading  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  a  wretched 
environment.  Literary  critics  have  almost  unanimously  applauded  Senorita  La- 
foret’s  novel,  and  further  works  from  her  are  eagerly  awaited. 

Camilo  Jose  Ccla  might  well  be  called  the  foremost  Naturalist  among  Spain’s 
writers  of  today.  His  first  novel,  La  familia  de  Pascual  Duarte,  (1942)  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  success,  going  into  its  sixth  edition  by  1946.  It  is  the  autobiographical 
account  of  a  criminal  who  murders  his  own  mother — a  narrative  which  reads 
like  a  nightmare.  His  second  novel,  Pabelldn  de  reposo,  published  in  1943,  is  a 
tragic  story  of  life  in  a  sanitarium.  El  nuevo  Lazarillo  is  subtitled  Nuevas  andanzas 
y  desventuras  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  being  modeled  after  the  anonymous  16th 
century  classic.  Valbuena  Prat  gives  Cela  credit  for  “rediscovering  the  picaresque” 
in  the  lower  depths  of  today’s  Spain.  He  is  definitely  a  writer  who  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  readers  with  strong  stomachs. 

Of  today’s  novelists  in  Spain  it  is  Camilo  Jose  Cela  who  has  fared  best  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics.  His  works  have  even  elicited  favorable  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  exile  group.  Ramon  Sender,  for  example,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writers 
in  November  1949,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Cela  is  the  greatest  hope  of  present- 
day  novelists  in  Spain. 

Such  arc  the  writers  on  the  Spanish  novclistic  scene  at  this  moment.  Their 
lot  is  not  the  easiest  one,  as  the  reading  public  scarcely  supports  them  with  any 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  Men  like  Benitez  de  Castro  and  Cossio  live  mostly  from 
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their  journalistic  efforts.  Visitors  to  Spain  report  that  booksellers’  shelves  are 
crammed — mostly  with  translations  of  foreign  novelists  and  writers. 

Nor  can  the  Iberian  critics  be  accused  of  fawning  adulation  towards  their 
countrymen.  One  of  the  most  scathing  criticisms  comes  from  Gonzalo  Torrente 
Ballester.  In  his  study  of  Los  problemas  de  la  novela  espanola  contempordnea  which 
appeared  in  the  March  1948  issue  of  Arbor,  he  condemns  the  novelists  for  the 
sterility  of  their  themes  and  their  tendency  to  solve  their  problems  by  withdrawing 
into  their  own  originality  and  stylistic  virtuosity  rather  than  coping  with  the  vital 
issues  of  today.  Ballester  says  further:  “It  is  strange  to  observe  that  the  agonizing 
experiences  of  the  Spaniards  of  our  times  have  gone  unnoticed  among  the  novelists. 
Nor  does  the  precarious  situation  of  man  in  the  modern  world  appear  to  pre¬ 
occupy  them.” 

Clearly  the  Spanish  novelists  of  today  are  in  need  of  new  and  fresh  themes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  see  a  move  away  from  this  condition  of  lit¬ 
erary  insularity. — New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College — Davidson  College. 


“It  seems  to  me  that  the  decline  of  the 
printed  word  even  more  than  the  degeneration 
of  faith  and  the  decline  of  political  morals  or  of 
marriage  foretells  the  end  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  civilization  was  founded  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  Word.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  we  possessed  in  refinement,  wisdom  and 
inner  freedom,  from  Plato  to  Kafka,  was  related 
to  the  written  and  printed  word.  It  cannot  be 
replaced  by  the  picture,  not  even  the  ‘talking’ 
picture — and  not  even  if  a  Shakespeare  of  the 
film  should  one  day  appear.” — Willy  Haas  in 
Der  Autor. 

“.  .  .  A  final  aspect  of  the  present  anti-West¬ 
ern  campaign  [in  Russia]  is  represented  by  at¬ 
tacks  on  contcmp>orary  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  The  place  of  Proust  and  Joyce 
as  the  embodiments  of  decadence  and  evil  has 
been  taken  by  Sartre  and  Henry  Miller,  for 
whom  no  abuse  is  strong  enough.  But  other 
writers  come  in  for  their  share  of  vituperation, 
and  the  more  critical  their  attitude  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  stronger  is  the  language  the  Soviet 
critics  use.  Of  Arthur  Koestler  it  was  said  re¬ 
cently  that  he  ‘stinks,’  that  his  profession  is  that 
of  a  ‘literary  agent  provocateur.’  George  Orwell 
is  ‘a  charlatan,’  a  foreign  police  agent  and  yel¬ 
low  correspondent,  ‘a  suspicious  individual’ 
who  passes  in  England  for  a  writer  ‘because 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  refuse’  .  .  .” — Gleb 
Struve,  in  The  Yale  Review. 

“To  translate  well  certain  equipment  is 
essential:  first,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  the  work  and  of  the  body 
of  material  to  which  it  belongs;  second,  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  language  in  which  the  work  is  writ¬ 
ten;  third,  expressive  ability  in  the  language 
into  which  it  is  to  be  translated,  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  native  language  of  the  translator;  fourth, 
the  maintenance  of  an  honest,  deferential  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  thought  of  another.  Though 
the  first  three  conditions  exist,  conditions  purely 


intellectual  or  dependent  on  study  or  will,  the 
great  difficulty  is  in  the  fourth,  because  the 
desired  equilibrium  between  fidelity  to  the 
translated  author  and  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  language  into  which  he  is  trans¬ 
lated  is  now  a  work  of  art  and  a  vocation, 
dependent  on  innate  qualities  of  taste  and  aes¬ 
thetic  instinct.  And  it  depends  also  upon  a  de¬ 
gree  of  self-denial  which  is  willing  to  suppress 
the  egoistic  urges  of  the  translator,  who  some¬ 
times  wants  to  make  more  an  “adaptation” 
than  a  faithful  version.  When  this  balance  of 
loyalties  is  attained,  the  result  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  translator’s  talent  or  genius.” — 
Fidelino  de  Figueiredo. 

la  feuille  de  chou,  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Houston’s  Quarticr  Latin  group, 
publishes  in  its  XI :5  offering  under  the  heading 
Petite  Histoire  de  la  Utterature  Franfoise 
(d’aprh  let  responses  aux  examens)  the  follow¬ 
ing  samples  whose  authenticity  is  vouched  for: 

“Rabelais  est  grossier  pour  celui  qui  n’est 
pas  familicr  avec  les  Francises.” 

“La  regie  de  1 ’Abba ye  de  Thdime  est:  Fais 
oil  tu  voudras.” 

“La  Satire  Mcnippra  est  un  pamphlet  ^nti- 
liqueur.” 

“Le  chef  des  Grands  Rhetoriqueurs  etait 
cretin.” 

“Marguerite  de  Navarre  etait  une  neon-pla- 
tonique.” 

Gabriel  Marcel,  philosopher,  playwright, 
critic,  and  chef  de  file  of  Christian  Existential¬ 
ism,  is  now  revealed  also  as  a  composer  of  dis¬ 
tinct  originality.  He  has  put  into  music  poems 
by  Supervielle,  Valery,  Rilke,  Hoffmansthal, 
Emily  Bronte  and  many  others.  A  first  presenta¬ 
tion  of  some  of  Marcel’s  Lieder,  interpreted  by 
Paul  Derenne  before  an  audience  in  the  Ecole 
Normale  de  Musique  was  an  event  bien  parisien 
and  has  brought  about  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment. 
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Poetes 

by  E.  E.  N. 

(In  Memorlam  Yvan  Goll) 

Jc  songe  a  I’ctrangc  lignec 
Dc  visionnaircs  au  cocur-vcrbc, 

Tigcs  dcs  ficrs  dcstins  tresses 
Dc  mcme  immarccscible  gerbe. 

Frcrcs  d’hicr:  Tame  cn  delirc, 

Corps  torture,  cocur  humilie, — 

Formats,  insoumis  dcs  empires, 
Rcsistants,  aux  pieds  cnchaincs. 

Nuits  atroces,  nuits  d’insomnics, 

Nuits  d’angoisses,  nuits  de  tourments. 
Nocturnes  tentations  impies, 

O  nuits  pregnantes,  nuits  d’antan  .  .  . 

Dc  votre  race,  on  meurt  cn  brave 
— Par  tout  appcl  ccartclc — 

D’une  mort  inccssantc,  grave, 

Dans  d’autres  coeurs  rcssuscite. 


Author  of  Ora  25 


Farewell  to  Heinrich  Mann 

By  Ludwig  Marcuse 

Heinrich  Mann  and  the  German 
Reich  were  born  together  in  1871.  The 
writer  survived  the  Reich  by  five  years. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  nothing  much 
came  of  Germany.  He  was  one  of  her 
greatest  educators. 

When  Wilhelm  II  had  reached  the 
peak  of  his  career,  shortly  before  World 
War  I,  Heinrich  Mann  wrote  the  classi¬ 
cal  book  against  “Wilhelmism,”  Der 
Untertan.  When  Hitler  had  reached  the 
peak  of  his  career,  shortly  before  World 
War  II,  Heinrich  Mann  wrote  the  classi¬ 
cal  book  against  the  Third  Reich:  Hass, 
the  greatest  German  political  pamphlet 
of  our  time,  and  the  biographical  novel 
Die  Jugend  des  Konigs  Henri  Quatre, 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  French  king, 
a  true  leader,  with  the  German  gang- 
leader,  the  Fiihrer. 

During  his  last  years,  a  lonely,  old, 
aggressively  witty  gentleman  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  Heinrich  Mann  sometimes 
allowed  himself  to  appraise  with  some 
irony  the  part  he  had  played  in  German 
letters  and  politics.  “As  soon  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  lost  a  war,”  he  said  abruptly 
one  fine  afternoon,  “they  print  my  Vn- 
tertan.” 

But  Heinrich  Mann  was  not  only  the 
great  antagonist  of  all  that  was  evil  in 
Germany,  of  all  the  Unrat  on  the  throne, 
in  the  professor’s  chair,  in  the  dema¬ 
gogues’  pulpit.  And  he  was  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  artistic  craftsmen  of 
twentieth  century  German  literature. 
He  was  one  of  its  most  prolific  anima¬ 
tors.  When  by  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  there  came  into  being  that  impor¬ 
tant  literary  movement  known  as  Ex¬ 
pressionism,  two  of  the  great  dead  and 
one  survivor  were  elected  as  its  spiritual 
sponsors:  Georg  Buchner,  Frank  Wede¬ 
kind  and  Heinrich  Mann.  Even  Hein- 
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rich  Mann’s  last  works,  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  essay  Ein  Wei  falter  wird  be- 
sichtigt  and  the  novel  Der  Atem  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  belonged  to  the  few  who 
were  to  survive  the  Expressionistic  mode 
as  true  Expressionists. 

For  he  always  served  his  age  but  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
its  floods.  The  century  of  his  spiritual 
roots,  so  well  beloved,  was  that  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  whom  he  read  and  reread  constant¬ 
ly,  the  “Jahrhundert  der  Vernunft  und 
der  Gesittung,”  as  he  used  to  put  it. 
Heinrich  Mann,  too,  untiringly  preached 
Vernunft.  and  he  did  not  regret  this 
passion  of  his  life  even  when  he  saw  that 
it  had  all  been  in  vain. 

He  did  not  die  in  bitterness  (not  even 
his  lack  of  success  in  America  embit¬ 
tered  him)  but  with  hope,  scanty,  to  be 
true,  yet  carefully  fostered. — University 
of  Southern  California. 

The  Century* s  Greatest 

The  temptation  of  the  obvious  has 
made  the  mid-century  mark  an  appro¬ 
priate  pretext  for  public-opinion  polling. 
The  haste  for  taking  stock  has  generally 
caused  the  pollsters  to  overlook  conven¬ 
iently  the  fact  that  the  new  half-century 
does  not  begin  till  January  1st,  1951.  The 
favorite  question  everywhere  has  been 
who  were  the  dominant  figures  of  those 
turbulent  five  decades.  Les  Nouvelles 
UtUraires'  survey  attempting  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  ten  most  important  representa¬ 
tives  or  otherwise  remarkable  person¬ 
alities  of  that  period  in  the  field  of  let¬ 
ters,  philosophy,  arts  and  science 
brought  the  following  results,  broken 
down  according  to  the  percentages  of 
votes  received: 

1.  Albert  Einstein  (70%);  2.  Henri 
Bergson  (65%);  3.  Marcel  Proust 
(^%)j  Claude  Debussy  (60%);  5. 
Andr^  Gide  (58%);  6.  Paul  Val<fry 
(56%);  7.  Louis  de  Broglie  (56%);  8. 
Sigmund  Freud  (53%);  9.  Pablo  Pi¬ 
casso  (53%);  10.  Paul  Claudel  (52%). 


ERNST  WIECHERT 

Wiechert  and  Christian 
Humanism 

By  Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
When  Ernst  Wiechert,  German  poet 
and  novelist,  visited  the  United  States 
last  fall  to  deliver  a  series  of  guest  lec¬ 
tures  at  Stanford  University,  it  was 
feared  by  some  that  his  audience  might 
be  somewhat  less  than  receptive  to  a 
message  from  the  man  who  at  one  time 
had  been  eloquently  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  democracy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Wiechert  still  believes  a  patri¬ 
archal  form  of  government  to  be  most 
suited  to  the  German  temperament. 

After  Wiechert  had  served  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  in  the  First  World  War,  he 
had  dreamed  of  a  spiritual  revival  of 
Germany,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  much  in  common  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  ideologies  of  National  Socialism. 

Wiechert  today  is  in  his  sixties,  and 
with  his  high-domed,  softly  tinted  head 
with  its  fringe  of  long  white  hair,  and 
with  his  long  Diireresque  hands,  the  in¬ 
ner  personality  of  a  poet  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  mission  as  an  apostle  of 
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peace  seems  to  have  found  outward  ex¬ 
pression.  Wiechert  in  person,  therefore, 
could  not  but  appear  to  his  American 
audience  as  the  humble  aposde  of  peace 
and  of  the  simple  life  into  which  he  has 
ultimately  developed. 

During  the  days  of  National  Social¬ 
ism,  his  strong  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  did  not  permit  him  to 
condone  the  submersion  of  personality 
in  the  demands  of  the  folkish  state.  In 
1933  and  again  in  1935,  he  had  delivered 
public  addresses  to  the  student  body  of 
the  University  of  Munich  warning 
against  the  dangers  to  personality  in¬ 
herent  in  complete  conformist  adapta¬ 
tion.  In  February,  1938,  Wiechert  pro¬ 
tested  publicly  against  the  treatment  of 
Pastor  Martin  Niemoller.  Three  months 
later  he  himself  was  arrested  and  incar¬ 
cerated  at  Buchenwald  concentration 
camp,  where  he  was  forced  to  spend  two 
agonizing  months  before  he  was  re¬ 
leased  “on  probation.” 

The  testing  of  his  experiences  in  con¬ 
finement  against  his  concepts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Humanism  are  tentatively  expressed 
in  his  narrative  Totenwald  (Munich, 
Desch,  1946).  This  volume  is  available 
in  an  English  translation  by  Stechow, 
under  the  title  The  Forest  of  the  Dead 
(New  York,  Greenberg,  1947).  Later, 
standing  on  the  tenets  of  the  tao  in  re¬ 
spect  to  any  worldly  power,  Wiechert 
gave  literary  expression  in  his  fable  Der 
weisse  Biifel  (Munich,  Desch,  1947)  to 
his  newly  affirmed  conviction  concern¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul.  This  idea 
recurs  in  his  recent,  broadly  founded 
sequence  of  novels  Die  leromin\inder 
and  Die  Furche  der  Armen  (Zurich, 
Rascher,  1948).  The  sovereignty  of  the 
soul  of  the  humble  man,  uprightness  of 
spirit,  Christian  Humanism,  and  Land- 
verbundenheit  (closeness  to  the  soil) 
form  the  basic  strands  of  the  ever-chang¬ 
ing  pattern  of  this  powerful  contempo¬ 
rary  narrative. 

Wiechert,  rejecting  our  megapolistic 
civilization,  has  been  called  an  escapist; 
yet  he  represents  the  least  confused,  the 


calmest,  and  the  most  wholesome  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  literary  efforts  in  Germany.  As  it 
were,  his  work  forms  the  synthesis  of 
the  variegated  spirits  inside  Germany 
who,  undaunted  by  encroachments  from 
rightist  as  well  as  leftist  authoritarian¬ 
ism,  are  pointing  a  way  into  the  future 
without  breaking  with  what  is  best  in 
the  past — a  way  distinctly  Germanic, 
distinctly  Christian. 

Although  there  is  certainly  in  history 
no  lack  of  men,  outstanding  in  their 
fields  of  endeavor,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  paragons  of  both  Germanism  and 
Christianity,  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  caused  even  the  well-in¬ 
formed  in  wide  circles  to  speculate 
whether  the  concepts  of  Germanism  and 
Christianity  might  not  be  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  Ernst  Wiechert  is  certainly  not 
the  only  example  in  our  time  to  prove 
otherwise  and  quiet  the  sceptics,  but  his 
character  and  his  works  are  perhaps 
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more  persuasive  and  less  impeachable 
than  is  the  case  with  those  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  contemporaries. — Kalamazoo  Col¬ 
lege. 

Deutsche  Akademie  fur 
Sprache  und  Dichtung 

On  August  28,  1949,  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Goethe’s  birthday,  fifty  German 
writers  proclaimed  from  the  Paulskir- 
che  the  constitution  of  a  Deutsche 
Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung. 
We  should  like  to  underline  one  para¬ 
graph  in  the  pertinent  document: 

“Wir  verkiinden  die  ‘Deutsche  Aka¬ 
demie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung’  als 
cine  Stattc  dcr  Frciheit.  Die  Akademie 
braucht  Unabhangigkeit  von  Staat, 
Politik  und  alien  Einfliissen,  die  ihrem 
Wesen  nicht  gcrccht  werden.  Sic  braucht 
voile  Unbcschranktheit  ihres  Wirkens, 
um  Lebendiges  von  Erstorbencm  zu 
bcfrcicn.” 

The  manifesto  was  signed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authors: 

Stefan  Andres,  Emil  Barth,  Heinrich  Berl, 
Werner  Bergengruen,  Richard  Gerlach,  Al¬ 
brecht  Goes,  Adolf  Grimmc,  Wilhelm  Hausen- 
stein,  Bernt  v.  Heiseler,  Gustav  Rene  Hocke, 
Walter  von  Hollander,  Oskar  Jancke,  Christian 
Jenssen,  Erich  Kastner,  Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz, 
Jakob  Kneip,  Gottfried  Kdlwel,  Horst  Lange, 
Elisabeth  Langgasser,  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  Gus¬ 
tav  Lindemann,  Theodor  Litt,  Friedrich  Mar¬ 
ker,  Karl  August  Meissinger,  Werner  Milch, 
Gunther  Muller,  Rudolf  Pcchcl,  Josef  Pieper, 
Hans  Reisiger,  Harry  Reuss-Ldwenstein,  Luise 
Rinser,  Otto  Rombach,  Oda  Schaefer,  Friedrich 
Schnack,  Reinhold  Schneider,  Franz  Josef 
Schuningh,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schrikler,  Wer¬ 
ner  von  der  Schulenburg,  Bruno  Snell,  Her¬ 
mann  Stahl,  Max  Stefl,  Gerhard  Storz,  W.  E. 
Siiskind,  Otto  von  Taube,  Frank  Thiess,  Fritz 
Usinger,  Leo  Weismantel,  Josef  Winckler,  Leo¬ 
pold  Ziegler. 

A  'New  Catholic  Encyclopedia 

(J.  L.  Dewton,  in  The  Library  of 
Congress  Information  Bulletin ) 

“The  Library  [of  Congress]  received 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Enciclo- 
pedia  Cattolica,  issued  by  the  ‘Ente 
per  I’Enciclopedia  Cattolica  e  per  il  libro 
cattolico’  in  Vatican  City,  1949.  The 
editor  of  this  Catholic  encyclopedia  in 


the  Italian  language  is  Professor  Pio 
Paschini,  well-known  church  historian. 
The  encyclopedia  resembles  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  typographical  make-up  the 
Italiana.  It  contains  signed  articles,  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  Italian  scholars, 
though  some  foreigners  are  contribut¬ 
ing.  The  illustrations,  partly  in  color,  arc 
very  well  made.  To  the  articles  are  ap¬ 
pended  short  bibliographies.  Of  special 
interest  for  librarians  are  the  statements 
on  libraries  and  library  science.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  there  is  no  entry  under  ‘Bi- 
bliografia.’  ...” 

Who  Are  the  Favorite  Writers 
in  Germany? 

(Contributed  by  Leo  Hertel) 

Best  seller  lists  made  up  by  maga¬ 
zines,  bookstores  or  literary  agencies  arc 
something  all  too  familiar  to  American 
readers.  Do  the  Germans  have  some¬ 
thing  similar,  and  do  they  have  prefer¬ 
ences  and  favorites  among  German  and 
foreign  writers?  Here  from  an  article 
published  recently  in  Welt  und  Wort 
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CARLO  COCCIOLI 
Italian  novelist,  author  of 
//  cielo  e  la  terra 

is  a  partial  answer  to  these  questions. 
According  to  a  rather  limited  question¬ 
naire  addressed  to  German  booksellers 
— (eighty-six  of  them,  who  had  counted 
the  demands  made  for  books  by  individ¬ 
ual  writers) — the  favorite  writers  are  as 
follows,  listed  according  to  the  number 
of  calls  made  for  each  writer’s  books: 

Exnst  Wiechert,  118  calls;  John  Knittcl,  117; 
O.  Harsany,  116;  Franz  Wcrfcl,  113;  Thomas 
Mann,  99;  Hermann  Hesse,  90;  Gertrud  von 
LeFort,  65;  Hans  Carossa,  52;  Rudolf  Binding, 
40;  Ludwig  Ganghofer,  30;  Olaf  Gulbransson, 
29;  Werner  Bergengruen,  26;  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  19;  Margaret  Mitchell,  16;  Karl  May, 
14;  Romano  Guardini,  14;  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gasser,  14;  Ina  Seidel,  12;  Jacob  Heer,  11;  Horst 
W.  Geissler,  8;  Erich  Kastner,  2;  Axel  Munthe, 
2;  Ernest  Hemingway,  2;  Thomas  Wolfe,  2; 
Stefan  Zweig,  2;  Alfred  Doblin,  1;  Peter  Dor- 
fler,  1;  Kasimir  Edschmid,  1;  Otto  Flake,  1; 
Kurt  Kluge,  1;  Otto  Rombach,  1;  Joseph  Roth, 
1,  and  Frank  Thiess,  1. 

— Trankjin,  Ind. 

A  Ust  of  Bool{  Publications  of 
Samuel  Putnam 

(This  bibliography  of  the  works  of 
our  late  colleague  was  compiled  from 


the  Cumulative  Boo\  Index  and  from  a 
bibliography  prepared  by  Mr.  Putnam 
himself  in  1946  and  brought  down  to 
date  by  Mrs.  Riva  Putnam  in  February 
1950.  The  arrangement  is  in  gener^ 
chronological,  but  within  each  year  it  is 
alphabetical.  Original  works  and  trans¬ 
lations  arc  alphabetized  in  a  single  list; 
the  key  word  for  the  former  is  the  first 
important  word  of  the  title,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  original  author’s  surname). 

Powner’s,  ’“The  House  of  a  Million  Booths"  A 
Retrospect,  1908-25.  Chicago.  Powner’s. 
1925. 

Pietro  Aretino.  Worlds.  Tr.  It.,  with  a  critical 
and  biographical  essay.  2  vols.  Chicago. 
Pascal  Covici.  1926.  (N.  Y.  Covici,  Friede. — 
Toronto.  McLeod.  1933). 

Paul  Lacroix.  History  of  Prostitution.  Tr.  Fr., 
with  a  biographical  essay.  Chicago.  Pascal 
Covici.  1926.  3  vols. 

J.  K.  Huysmans.  Down  Stream.  Tr.  Fr.,  with 
an  introduction.  Chicago.  Pascal  Covici.  1927. 
Marquis  de  Sade.  Dialogue  Between  a  Priest 
and  a  Dying  Man.  Tr.  Fr.  Chicago.  Pascal 
Covici.  1927. 

Francois  Rabelais;  Man  of  the  Renaissance.  A 
Spiritual  Biography.  N.  Y.  Jonathan  Cape  k 
Harrison  Smith.  1928.  (London.  Jonathan 
Cape.  1930). 

Joseph  Delteil.  On  the  River  Amazon.  Tr.  Fr. 

N.  Y.  Covici,  Friede.  1929. 

Claude  Farrcre.  Blacl(  Opium.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  L.  Brown.  1929. 

Francois  Mauriac.  The  Desert  of  Love.  Tr.  Fr. 

N.  Y.  Covici,  Friede.  1929. 

Francois  Rabelais.  All  Extant  Wor^s.  Tr.  Fr., 
with  critical  text,  variant  readings,  notes. 
N.  Y.  Covici,  Friede.  1929. 

The  Glistening  Bridge.  Leopold  Survage  and 
the  Spatial  Problem  in  Painting.  N.  Y.  Covici, 
Friede.  1929. 

Jean  Cocteau.  Les  enfants  terribles.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y. 

Harcourt,  Brace.  1930. 

Kiki.  Souvenirs.  Tr.  Fr.  Paris.  The  Black  Man¬ 
nikin  Press.  1930. 

The  European  Caravan.  An  Anthology  of  the 
New  Spirit  in  European  Literature.  N.  Y. 
Brewer,  Warren  k  Putnam.  1931. 

Luigi  Pirandello.  As  You  Desire  Me.  Tr.  It 
N.  Y.  Dutton.  1931. 

George  Rheims.  An  Elegant  Peccadillo.  Tr.  Fr. 
N.  Y.  Holt.  1931. 

The  World  of  fean  de  Bosschere.  London.  For¬ 
tune  Press.  1932. 

Luigi  Pirandello.  Horse  in  the  Moon.  Tr.  It, 
with  an  introduction.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1932. 
Luigi  Pirandello.  Tonight  We  Improvise.  Tr. 

It,  with  an  introduction.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1932. 
Jacques  Roberti.  Without  Sin.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y.  Co¬ 
vici,  Friede.  1932. 
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Luigi  Pirandello.  One,  None  and  a  Hundred 
Thousand.  Tr.  It.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1933. 
Georges  Duhamel.  Papa  Pasquier.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y. 
Harper.  1934. 

Pierre  Nezelof.  The  Merry  Queen.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y. 

Liveright.  (London.  Hurst).  1934. 

Georges  Duhamel.  The  Fortunes  of  the  Pas- 
quiers.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y.  Harper.  1935. 

Paolo  Mantegazza.  The  Sexual  Relations  of 
Mankind.  Tr.  It.  N.  Y.  Eugenics  Publishing 
Co.  1935. 

Marguerite  of  Navarre.  N.  Y.  Coward-McCann. 
1935.  (London.  Jarrold’s. — Toronto.  Long¬ 
mans.  1936. — N.  Y.  Grosset  &  Dunlap.  1938). 
Ignazio  Silone.  Mr.  Aristotle.  Tr.  It.  N.  Y.  Mc¬ 
Bride.  (Toronto.  McLeod).  1935. 

Louis  Guilloux.  Bitter  Victory.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y. 

McBride.  1936.  (London.  Heinemann.  1940). 
Emil  Ludwig.  Conversations  svith  Mataryk. 
Tr.  Ger.  N.  Y.  McBride.  1936.  (Mr.  Putnam’s 
name  does  not  appear  as  translator;  opening 
pages  done  by  another  hand). 

Euclydes  da  Cunha.  Rebellion  in  the  Backlands. 
Tr.  Port.,  with  introduction  and  notes.  Chi¬ 
cago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1944. 

Jorge  Amado.  The  Violent  Land.  Tr.  Port.  N.  Y. 

Knopf  (Toronto.  Ryerson).  1945. 

Ezio  Taddei.  The  Pine  Tree  and  the  Mole.  Tr. 

It.  N.  Y.  Dial  (Toronto.  Longmans).  1945. 
Gilberto  Freyrc.  The  Masters  and  the  Slaves. 
A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Brazilian 
Civilization.  Tr.  Port.  N.  Y.  Knopf.  1946. 
Magdalena  Mondragon  Aguirre.  Someday  the 

“Benavente  accomplished  his  mission  on  the 
Spanish  stage.  He  introduced  realism  to  the 
Spanish  theater.  His  mission  accomplished,  he 
remained  sutionary.  The  theater  continued  its 
inexorable  evolution;  it  moved  on  and  left 
Benavente  without  changing  his  attitude.  The 
poverty  of  the  modern  Spanish  stage  has  been 
so  complete  that  Benavente’s  name  still  headed 
the  list.  Since  he  had  no  competitors  for  gen- 
aadons,  he  was  compelled  to  bear  on  his 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  contempo¬ 
rary  Spanish  theater.  Hence  the  myth  of  Bena¬ 
vente  and  his  work.  This  myth  would  not 
trouble  us  so  much  if  it  were  solely  a  Spanish 
problem.  But  the  Benaventan  myth  has  dealt 
deadly  injury  to  Hispanic  America.  The  better 
modern  drama  has  had  to  struggle  desperately 
against  Benaventism.  This  struggle  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  provinces.  The  over-refined,  the 
dmid,  the  short-sighted,  the  merely  literary  for 
which  Benavente  has  been  responsible  has  poi¬ 
soned  the  Hispanic-American  public  and  made 
them  indifferent  to  the  real  dramatic  values.  . .” 
—Abbreviated  from  Ren6  Marques,  in  Aso- 
mante,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

“I  personally  do  not  consider  this  intellectual 
uneasiness  [  in  present  day  French  writing]  too 
seriously.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  of  the 
abundance  of  ideas  and  tendencies  and  of  their 


Dream.  Tr.  Sp.  N.  Y.  Dial  (Toronto.  Long¬ 
mans).  1946. 

The  Portable  Rabelais.  Selected,  tr.  Fr.  and  ed. 

N.  Y.  Viking  (Toronto.  Macmillan).  1946. 
Ezio  Taddei.  The  Sowing  of  the  Seed.  Tr.  It. 
N.  Y.  Dial.  1946. 

Adeus  ao  Brasil,  fornal  de  Bordo.  Sao  Paulo. 

Departamento  Estadual  de  Informa^oes.  1947. 
Euclydes  da  Cunha.  Revolt  in  the  Bac'klands. 
Tr.  Port.  (Abridgment,  revised  by  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  Rebellion  in  the  Backhands).  Lon¬ 
don.  Victor  Gollancz.  1947. 

Paris  Was  Our  Mistress.  Memories  of  a  Lost 
and  Found  Generation.  N.  Y.  Viking  (To¬ 
ronto.  Macmillan).  1947. 

Joris  Karl  Huysmans.  Marthe,  the  Story  of  a 
Woman.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y.  Lear.  1948. 

Roger  Lemelin.  The  Town  Below.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y. 
Reynal  &  Hitchcock  (Toronto.  McClelland 
hi  Stewart).  1948. 

Marvelous  fourney.  A  Survey  of  Four  Centuries 
of  Brazilian  Writing.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1948. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes.  The  Ingenious  Gentle¬ 
man,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Tr.  Sp., 
with  a  critical  text  based  up>on  the  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  1605  and  1615,  and  with  variant 
readings,  variorum  notes,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  N.  Y.  Viking.  1949. 

Andre  Gide.  Persephone.  Tr.  Fr.  N.  Y.  Gotham 
Book  Mart.  1949. 

Marcel  Hamon.  Nightfall  at  Noon.  Tr.  Fr.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ziff-Davis.  1949. 

ever-fertile  opposition.  The  material  dangers 
which  threaten  literature  and  may  restrict  its 
field  of  action  are  much  more  to  be  feared. 
There  b  the  competition  from  the  movies,  the 
wireless,  the  popular  magazine  and  the  detective 
novel.  .  .  .  There  is  the  ditch  dug  by  the  war 
between  one  country  and  another,  and  since 
then,  despite  the  efforts  of  UNESCO,  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  countries,  the  intellectual 
partitioning  of  the  world.” — Jean  Botrot  in  a 
comment  on  Gaetan  Picon’s  Panorama  de  la 
nouvelle  litterature  franqaise. 

“In  collaboration  with  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  University,  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  Inc.,  has  been  working  since  1943  on  a 
set  of  Great  Books  of  the  Western  World  de¬ 
signed  for  the  liberal  education  of  adults.  The 
date  of  publication  b  uncertain,  because  the 
editorial  work  b  not  yet  finbhed.” — ^From 
Chancellor  Robert  M.  Hutchins’  The  State  of 
the  University;  A  Twenty-Year  Report,  in 
Tower  Topics,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
March  1950. 

“Li^ge  has  secured  Royal  sanction  to  abandon 
its  acute  accent.  Pronunciation  is  unaffected, 
as  the  Belgian  always  tried  to  give  it  the  value 
of  a  grave  accent.” — J.  O.  Roach,  in  Modern 
Languages,  London. 
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^  Gcrrit  Achtcrbcrg.  Hoonte.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Breughel.  1949.  4.50  g. — Ger- 
rit  Achterberg,  considered  by  many 
Dutch  critics  as  the  outstanding  con¬ 
temporary  poet,  is  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  development  of  Dutch  po¬ 
etry,  and  perhaps,  of  Western  European 
poetry  as  a  whole.  His  work  is  so  far 
apart  from  all  writing  usually  called 
poetry  in  Holland,  that  he  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  classified  in  one  of  the  established 
categories  of  Dutch  writers,  though  his 
Protestant  background  is  apparent  from 
some  of  his  verse,  especially  in  one  of 
his  later  books  En  Jesus  schreef  in  't 
zand  (1947). 

Most  of  his  poems,  certainly  up  to  and 
including  his  Cryptogamen  (a  1947  re- 
edition  of  Eiland  der  ziel,  Dead  end, 
Osmose  and  Thebe)  have  had  but  one 
central  theme:  to  reunite  the  poet  with 
his  departed  loved  one,  by  picturing  her 
and  their  past  physical  union  in  words 
of  such  magic  power  as  to  overcome  the 
separation  of  the  grave.  Indeed,  many 
poems  read  like  primitive  incantations 
in  modern  wordage.  Every  word  be¬ 
comes  a  power  in  itself,  and  certain  key 
words  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  par¬ 
ticular  periods  in  the  poet’s  life.  And 
yet  the  separate  words  serve  to  build  the 
image  or  images  which  in  their  totality 
and  mutual  relation  form  the  poem, 
which  must  be  wholly  read  to  under¬ 
stand  its  feeling,  if  this  is  at  all  possible. 

In  Achterberg’s  poetry  rhyme  and 
rhythm  do  not  rule  but  serve.  Another 
characteristic  of  his  verse  is  the  use  of 
many  scientific  and  technical  terms,  gen¬ 
erally  considered  not  “poetic,”  but  which 
the  poet  makes  very  strongly  expressive. 

Tbe  fear  expressed  by  some  critics, 
that  Achtcrbcrg  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  the  quality  of  his  verse  on  a  high 
level,  fortunately  has  so  far  proved  to  be 
without  basis.  This  book,  as  his  earlier 
ones,  might  well  become  a  precious  pos¬ 
session  of  lovers  of  modern  poetry. — 


T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

*  Fernando  dc  Azevedo.  Brazilian 
Culture.  William  Rex  Crawford, 
tr.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1950.  xxix  -f- 
562  pages  +  289  plates.  $12.50. — Monu¬ 
mental  and  magnificent  is  this  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed  informative  work  concerning 
many  aspects  of  Brazil’s  cultural  life:  its 
physical  grandeur  and  mixed  racial  ele¬ 
ments;  its  political,  social,  religious,  and 
educational  institutions;  its  literature, 
art,  science;  the  psychology  of  its  people, 
etc.  The  translation  is  pleasant  though 
not  popular  reading. 

It  is  well  documented,  being  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  material  rather  than  an  investi¬ 
gation  from  primary  sources.  However, 
an  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  ample  footnotes  and  helpful 
bibliographies. 

Other  features  adding  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  are  the  detailed  chapter 
analyses  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapters  and  repeated  in  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  the  418  excellent  illustrations  of 
places,  people,  paintings,  and  buildings, 
the  name  index  and  the  subject  index. 

As  might  be  expected  from  an  author 
who  is  Secretary  of  Education  for  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  professor  of  soci¬ 
ology  at  its  university,  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tional  systems  and  institutions,  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  wealth  and  va¬ 
riety  of  information.  The  author  is  not 
unaware  of  national  faults,  such  as  the 
need  for  a  better  development  of  national 
resources  and  the  tendency  of  literature, 
for  a  period,  to  be  restricted  to  an  intel¬ 
lectual  pastime  for  the  aristocratic  class, 
but  there  is  a  nice  balance  between  pro¬ 
fessional  objectivity  and  pardonable  na¬ 
tional  pride.  Making  this  valuable  work 
available  in  English  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  culture. — B.  G.  D. 
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W  A.  E.  Brinckmann.  Geist  der  Na- 
tionen.  Italienery  Franzosen,  Deut¬ 
sche.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campc. 
1948.  312  pages  64  plates. — In  recent 
years  several  comparative  studies  on 
the  spirit  of  European  nations  have  ap¬ 
peared  such  as  the  well-known  books 
by  Madariaga  and  Demiashkewich. 
Brinckmann,  making  use  of  the  methods 
of  Kunstgeschichte  ds  Geistesgeschich- 
te,  presents  the  essential  features  of  the 
art  of  the  three  great  continental  nations 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  the  expression  of  the  permanent 
aspects  of  the  national  character.  Both 
general  lines  of  development  and  in¬ 
dividual  works  are  analyzed  and  given 
a  wide  background  through  references 
to  literature,  poetry,  philosophy  and 
other  fields  of  civilization.  The  plates, 
well  selected  and  well  reproduced,  offer 
striking  illustrations  from  representa¬ 
tive,  sometimes  undeservedly  litde 
known  masterpieces. 

The  book  will  give  to  American  stu¬ 
dents  of  European  character,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  history  an  understanding  both 
of  the  unity  and  the  variety  of  three  of 
the  leading  nations.  Written  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar,  and  rewritten  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  war,  it  gives  a  deep 
self-analysis  of  the  German  mind;  but 
the  French  and  the  Italian  character,  as 
revealed  in  art  and  related  fields  of  life 
and  thought,  are  drawn  no  less  well,  in 
constant  comparison  with  each  other 
and  with  the  German  counterpart.  In 
the  face  of  the  tragedy  of  two  interne¬ 
cine  wars  it  is  a  major  purpose  of  Brinck- 
mann’s  book  to  prove  how  much  the 
national  diversities  of  the  German, 
French,  and  Italian  character  are  mu¬ 
tually  complementary,  and  how  much, 
in  spite  of  all,  they  are  supported  by  the 
unity  of  Western  European  civilization, 
as  fact  and  as  promise. — Felix  M.  Was- 
sermann.  Southwestern  College  at  Mem¬ 
phis. 

**  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Aqut  yace 
la  espuma.  Paris.  Presencias  Ame- 
ricanas.  1950.  50  pages. — Latin  Ameri¬ 


ca  has  an  impressive  list  of  real  poets. 
One  of  the  freshest  and  most  engaging 
is  the  Ecuadorian  diplomat  Jorge  Carrera 
Andrade.  His  most  extraordinary  fig¬ 
ures  have  an  air  of  perfect  spontaneity. 
Carrera  Andrade  possesses  a  secret  for¬ 
mula  for  uniting  originality  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  candor  and  unfailing  elegance. 
John  Peale  Bishop  wrote  of  him:  “His 
comparisons  constandy  astonish  us  when 
we  first  .come  on  them;  we  end,  I  think, 
always  by  accepting  them  as  just.”  This 
comment  from  another  talented  poet 
goes  to  the  heart  of  Carrera  Andrade’s 
uniqueness. 

Aqut  yace  la  espuma  is  a  tastefully 
printed  collection  of  ten  longish  poems 
on  various  themes,  in  various  verse- 
forms,  in  various  keys.  But  Carrera  An¬ 
drade  cannot  write  a  poem,  autobio¬ 
graphical,  historical,  meditative,  playful, 
which  is  not  redolent  of  his  abiding  love 
for  men  and  nature,  and  he  cannot  write 
a  poem  which  does  not  tingle  with  au¬ 
daciously  beautiful  images.  He  is  an 
earnest  soul  at  bottom,  filled  with  won¬ 
der  and  compassion,  but  he  is  at  his  hap¬ 
piest,  perhaps,  when  he  is  half-jocular. 
His  eyes  are  moist,  but  they  twinkle.  Be¬ 
tween  the  delicate  opening  lines  of  this 
collection: 

La  espuma,  dulce  monja,  en  su  hospital  marino 
por  escalones  de  agua,  por  las  gradas  azules, 
dcscicnde  hasta  la  arena  con  pics  de  luna  y  lirio 

and  the  awed  vision  that  closes  it: 

Zarpa  un  nuevo  Colon  entre  las  nubes 
mientras  estalla,  breve  fuego  mudo, 
la  pdivora  celeste  del  lucero 
y  los  inquietos  gritos  de  los  pijaros 
son  oscuras  preguntas  al  ocaso 

are  a  thousand  clever  trouvailles  and  a 
thousand  rapid  touches  that  find  the 
reader’s  heartstrings. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  La  pereer/erdmer. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1949.  333 
pages.  300  fr. — The  fourth  volume  in 
the  engulfing  series  of  memoirs  Lm- 
mieres  sur  ma  vie,  by  one  of  the  most 
humane  humanists,  relates  Duhamel’s 
experiences  and  reactions  as  a  medical 
officer  in  the  French  Army  during  the 
first  World  War.  This  masterfully  writ- 
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ten  segment  of  an  important  autobiogra- 
phy  vibrates  with  fraternal  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  trials  of  the  poilu  and  an  un¬ 
dertone  of  revolt  against  the  wasteful, 
cruel  violence  of  the  massacre,  witnessed 
in  stoic  and  devoted  fulfilment  of  a 
gruesome  duty  in  the  hells  of  Verdun, 
Somme  and  Soissons.  Yet  we  are  allowed 
many  an  intimate  glance  at  Duhamel 
the  private  citizen,  the  husband  and  ten¬ 
der  father.  Moreover,  the  literary  scene, 
although  thrust  into  the  background 
and  overshadowed  by  the  dominating 
climate  of  the  war,  is  not  altogether 
neglected,  in  many  a  thoughtful  page 
on  Verhaeren,  Romain  Rolland  and 
others. 

Among  the  most  signiticant  of  the 
substantial  and  far  reaching  offerings  in 
this  great  human  document  are  the  first 
29  pages  of  notes  liminaires.  Here,  the 
author  of  Civilisation  conveys  in  pathetic 
fashion  his  most  recent  impressions  as  a 
keenly  observant  world  traveler  and  ex¬ 
poses  the  self-wrought  abdication  and 
ruin  of  Occidental  civilization  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  last  two  World  Wars, 
'‘guerres  civiles  de  la  race  blanched  He 
seems  to  doubt  that  there  is  still  enough 
wisdom  left  to  heed  his  warnings:  “II 
n’y  aura  pas  de  denouement  raisonnable 
ou  logique  i  la  troisieme  guerre  mon¬ 
diale.  Les  survivants,  h  quelque  parti 
qu’ils  appartiennent,  connaitront  que  la 
civilisation  est  un  phenomene  biologi- 
que.  Or,  les  phenomcnes  de  la  vie  se 
maintiennent  et  se  propagent  a  la  faveur 
de  conditions  tres  strictes  qu’on  ne  sau- 
rait  troubler  sans  que  la  mort,  aussitot, 
vienne  imposer  son  empire.” — E.  E.  N. 

*  Louis  Guilloux.  Le  jeu  de  patience. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  811  pages. 
850  fr. — Le  jeu  de  patience  (winner  of 
thePrixThcophrasteRenaudot  for  1949) 
is  perhaps  the  process  of  piecing  together 
this  massive  chronicle  of  modern  times. 
It  is  also  life  itself,  especially  in  the 
years  of  heartbreak  from  1914  to  1945. 
By  a  painstaking  intercalation  of  seg¬ 
ments  of  life,  Guilloux  creates  a  varie¬ 
gated  mosaic  which  reflects  the  bright 


colors  of  Breton  mores  and  the  somber 
hues  of  local  human  experience.  The  ig¬ 
norance  and  the  wisdom,  the  shame  and 
the  glory,  the  treachery  and  the  loyalty 
of  peasant  and  worker,  of  ofHcial  and 
refugee,  of  priest  and  nobleman  are  here 
recorded,  with  scorn  for  the  unregener- 
ate,  pity  for  the  wayward,  and  love  for 
the  oppressed.  If  there  is  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  humanity  traduced,  that  pre¬ 
occupation  is  less  an  act  of  accusation 
than  of  contrition.  For  the  human  con¬ 
dition  is  such  that  social  responsibility 
is  shared  by  all  who  are  conscious. — 
Paul  Marcel  Claude.  Oklahoma  City 
University. 

^  Hermann  Kasack.  Die  Stadt  hinter 
dem  Strom.  Amsterdam.  Bermann- 
Fischer.  1949.  600  pages.  15  Sw.  fr. — 
Awarded  the  Fontane  Prize  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Magistrate,  this  overwhelmingly 
powerful  novel  of  the  now  fifty-odd- 
year-old  author  is  one  of  the  most  ma¬ 
ture  achievements  of  contemporary  writ¬ 
ing.  Daring  indeed  is  this  poet’s  vision¬ 
ary  description  of  a  descent  into  the 
Niemandsland  of  transition  from  death’s 
reality  to  its  obliviating  finality.  The 
haunting  landscape  of  the  strangest  and 
yet  most  convincingly  conveyed  purga¬ 
tory  is  explored  and  made  transparent 
in  its  terrifying  meaningful  symbolism 
for  our  universe  of  concentration  camps 
and  cosmic  destruction  by  a  Dr.  Lind- 
hofl,  who  has  come  as  a  registrar  and 
chronologist  to  a  city  which  is  nothing 
other  than  an  empire  of  shadows.  He 
soon  realizes  that  he  is  the  only  living 
soul  among  so  many  dead  who  cunning¬ 
ly  and  fanatically  deny  their  condition 
and  gleefully  cling  to  whatever  outward 
appearance  and  inner  pretence  of  life 
their  ambiguous  transitory  status  im¬ 
plies.  The  ghosdy  evocation,  profoundly 
metaphysical,  with  its  virile  acceptance 
and  wise  resignation,  its  lucidly  con¬ 
scious  interpretation  of  our  atomic  age 
— media  vita  in  morte  sumus,  is  the  po¬ 
etically  and  philosophically  relevant  ex¬ 
perience-condensation  of  one  who  “as  a 
writing  chronicler  has  gone  through  the 
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hell  of  what  we  rather  euphemistically 
call  our  lifetime.”  All  too  well  do  we 
recognize  in  the  efficiency-geared, 
pitilessly  expedient,  “technologically” 
streamlined,  and  yet  frightfully  arbitrary 
organization  of  the  mysterious  slave- 
state  for  transient  souls  the  death-knell 
pattern  of  this  our  openly  or  hiddenly 
totalitarian  age,  of  which  Kasack  has  ex¬ 
tracted,  with  the  unerring  intuition  of 
the  initiated,  the  “glaserne,  figurale  Situ¬ 
ation  unserer  Wirklichkeit.”  We  should 
like  to  go  on  record  as  being  among  those 
of  his  critics  who,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  have  “understood  the  essence  of  his 
work”  by  recognizing  it  as  “a  synthe¬ 
sis  of  poesie  pure  and  po6sie  engagSe" 
— a  most  remarkable  synthesis,  for  that 
matter. — E.  E.  N. 

H.-R.  Lenormand.  Les  confessions 

d’un  auteur  dramatique.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1949.  344  pages.  480  fr. — 
This  first  volume  of  memoirs  covers  the 
period  between  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  and  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War.  Here  is  a  striking  picture 
of  the  theatrical  morals  of  the  times. 
Lenormand  brings  back  to  life  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  Firmin  Gamier,  the  Pitoeffs, 
Lugn^-Poe,  Francois  de  Curcl,  Saint- 
Georges  de  Bouhelier,  with  well-bal¬ 
anced  equity  and  a  rare  gift  of  evocation. 
He  sheds  new  light  on  Maeterlinck, 
Claudel,  Pierre  Veber,  Max  Maurey  and 
a  gallery  of  actors  and  actresses  who  are 
no  longer  among  us. 

The  confessions  specify  the  relations 
of  the  author  with  his  protagonists,  of 
the  world  of  reality  with  the  world  of 
imagination.  They  clarify  what  human 
beings,  countries  and  events  are  at  the 
source  of,  and  represent  the  key  to,  the¬ 
atrical  compositions  which  have  so  far 
remained  mysterious.  They  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  laws  of  creation  governing  the 
conduct  of  a  dramatist  and  retrace  the 
unceasing  struggle  of  a  man  who  was  a 
writer  of  the  “committed”  theater  but 
for  whom  political  abstention  has  never¬ 
theless  been  the  only  attitude  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  total  liberty  of  expression. 


Seldom  have  we  been  treated  to  such 
passionate  self-analysis.  Who  could  re¬ 
main  insensible  to  this  ardent  and  total 
confession?  Who  could  remain  deaf  to 
the  declarations  of  an  author  who,  in 
the  age  of  radio,  movies,  total  wars  and 
“directed”  literature  has  pursued  /e 
rive  insensi  to  write  freely  for  the  stage? 
In  his  pursuit  of  an  appeasement  of  his 
artistic  conscience,  H.-L.  Lenormand 
has  written  a  work  of  profound  res¬ 
onance. — Pierre  Descaves.  Paris. 

^  Henri  Perruchot.  Introduction  d 
V ipiphanisme.  Paris.  Le  Sillage. 
1949.  221  pages.  280  fr. — ^There  may 
well  be  a  prophetic  ring  in  the  boutade: 
“L’existentialisme  est  mort,  vive  I’^pi- 
phanisme!”  Reliable  informants  report 
from  Paris  that  33-year-old  Henri  Per- 
ruchot’s  rapidly  growing  movement  has 
made  notable  inroads  with  students  and 
workers  in  the  two  short  years  of  its 
existence  and  taken  away  some  of  the 
spodight  monopolized  by  Sartre’s  nau- 
seatism. 

Perruchot ’s  treatise  is  a  fundamental¬ 
ly  healthy  reaction  against  the  prevalent 
morbidity  of  the  existentialist  exhibi¬ 
tionism  of  despair  and  a  far-reaching  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  disquieting  modern 
trend  toward  an  ant-hill  society.  It  elabo¬ 
rates  with  ardent  sincerity  on  the  Mani- 
feste  de  I’Epiphanisme  issued  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  March  1948  and  signed  by  many 
French  intellectuals  from  various  quar¬ 
ters.  The  programmatic  name,  we  arc 
warned,  should  be  taken  in  its  strict  ety¬ 
mological  sense  only,  meaning  “ascend¬ 
ance  toward  the  light.”  It  stands,  the 
epiphanists  insist,  for  a  new  maniire  de 
vivre  rather  than  a  mere  new  philosophy, 
or  school,  or  mode. 

Perruchot  argues  his  case  quite  con¬ 
vincingly  but  often  overstates  it.  Man 
must  be  given  the  tools  for  his  total  self- 
realization,  he  pleads.  His  dignity  must 
be  restored  to  him,  he  must  again  be¬ 
come  a  master  of  his  own  destiny  instead 
of  remaining  a  mere  cog  in  a  hcardess 
social  machine,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
efficiency-crazed,  pattern  and  taboo-en- 
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forcing,  ideology-blinded  fanatics.  While 
acknowledging  the  achievements  of 
Christianity,  Perruchot  nevertheless  pro¬ 
claims  that  the  era  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  come  to  an  end  with  the  atomic 
bomb.  Unable  to  solve  the  destructive 
dualism  of  spirituality  and  materialism, 
Christianity  has  failed  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  " liber wunden,”  as  the  often-in¬ 
voked  Nietzsche  would  have  put  it.  The 
author  announces  the  coming  of  a  new 
age  which  will  take  into  account  the 
most  radical  ethical  and  esthetical  im¬ 
plications  of  the  latest  discoveries  of 
modern  science  which  has  surpassed  and 
conquered,  he  thinks,  the  limitations  of 
the  “phony”  conflict  between  spirit  and 
matter.  In  an  energic  universe,  the 
transcendent  and  the  efficient  must  be 
dialectically  reconciled.  “L’cpiphanisme, 
en  substituant  a  la  notion  d’Absolu  la 
notion  de  relativitc,  supprime  les  anti¬ 
nomies.  .  .  .  Rien  n’est  vrai  et  tout  est 
vrai.  .  .  .  Doctrine  de  la  disponibilitc 
totale,  .  .  .  il  rend  a  I’homme  sa  libertc 
d’individu,  mais  par  la  lui  refuse  le  droit 
d’eriger  en  regie  universelle,  en  dogme, 
sa  regie  particulicre.” 

We  could  ill  afford  to  withhold  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  relevant  in  tyrannos  es¬ 
sence  of  this  up-to-date  L’homme  contre 
le  partisan  thesis,  but  have  misgivings 
regarding  the  possible  doctrinal  perver¬ 
sion  of  an  initially  appealing  position 
when  Incoming  a  “school”  or  a  “move¬ 
ment.”  That  even  the  defense  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
new  “ism”  makes  for  melancholy  mis¬ 
givings.  Therefore,  our  admittedly  sym¬ 
pathetic  comment  should  be  considered 
as  an  invitation  to  reading  and  discus¬ 
sion  rather  than  as  an  endorsement. — 
E.  E.  N. 

^  Vasco  Pratolini.  Un  eroe  del  nostro 
tempo.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1949. 259 
pages.  550  1. — “What  has  Fascism  done 
to  Italian  youth?”  This  theme  has  re- 
cendy  been  treated  in  compelling  form 
by  two  brilliant  writers  who.  Fascist  in 
their  youth,  later  passed  through  the 
Communist  orbit:  Hio  Vittorini  (See  II 


Garofano  rosso,  Bool(s  Abroad,  Vol.  23, 
p.  366),  and  Vasco  Pratolini.  In  two  of 
his  former  novels  Pratolini  worked  on 
large  canvasses  depicting  life  among  the 
lower  classes  of  his  native  Florence  and 
the  marginal  effects  of  Fascist  violence. 
In  this  work  he  focusses  his  attention  on 
but  a  single  character:  Sandrino,  a 
youth  who,  imbued  with  Fascist  doc¬ 
trine,  but  too  young  to  participate  in 
the  Fascist  wars  of  aggression  except  for 
an  ineffectual  part  in  the  fight  against 
the  Partisans,  finds  himself  forced  to 
live,  after  the  Fascist  debacle,  in  a  world 
not  his  own  with  a  baggage  of  ideologies 
which  can  no  longer  be  realized.  He  is 
given  every  opportunity  to  redeem  him¬ 
self,  to  start  afresh.  Everything  fails. 
The  germ  of  violence  once  planted  in  a 
weak  soul  generates  further  violence 
and  the  youth,  as  though  driven  by  a 
fatal  urge,  brings  his  short  career  to  a 
climax  with  the  savage  murder  of  his 
middle-aged  mistress  whose  savings  he 
has  squandered. 

According  to  the  thesis,  there  is  no 
]X)ssibility  of  “re-educating  a  Fascist.” 
While  this  may  be  a  possible  answer  in 
general,  in  the  case  of  Pratolini’s  “hero” 
the  verdict  is  not  too  convincing.  The 
author  has  too  neatly  stacked  the  cards 
against  him  by  assigning  the  wrong  kind 
of  “redeemers.”  The  Communist  couple 
who  live  next  door,  the  fellow-student 
Elena  who  befriends  him,  are  too  self- 
righteous,  too  discursive.  Their  appeal 
is  too  cerebral.  No  effort  is  made  to  reach 
Sandrino’s  heart  and  conscience.  Lasdy, 
the  erotic  sensationalism,  the  succession 
of  coups  de  thi&tre  culminating  in  the 
cold  and  brutal  murder  scene  tend  to 
cheapen  the  novel’s  political  and  social 
import.  However,  while  not  up  to  Pra¬ 
tolini’s  past  works,  it  remains  interest¬ 
ing  as  one  man’s  answer  to  a  very  dis¬ 
turbing  problem  of  our  day. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

^  Le  romantisme  allemand.  Albert 
Beguin,  ed.  Paris.  Cahiers  du  Sud. 
1949.  493  pages.  800  fr. — This  heart¬ 
warming  encounter  with  a  dear  old  ac- 
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quaintancc  in  the  new  apparel  of  an  aug¬ 
mented  and  significandy  revised  up-to- 
date  edition  is  rewarding  reading  for 
the  scholar  as  well  as  for  the  layman. 
The  reviewer,  while  a  member  of  Ca- 
hiers  du  Sud’s  pre-war  editorial  board, 
had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  at  close 
range  the  conception  and  growth  of  this 
numero  special  issued  by  a  venerable 
and  yet  forever  avant-garde  review 
whose  headquarters  in  the  colorful  Vieux 
Port  neighborhood  of  Marseille  have  not 
only  been  for  precious  years  one  of  his 
favorite  hang-outs  but  also,  after  the 
Armistice  of  1940,  an  often-used  last 
haven  of  refuge. 

My  poUtically-conscious  mental  reser¬ 
vations  regarding  German  Romanticism 
as  the  involuntary  and  yet  quite  deter¬ 
minant  spiritual  “Devilfather”  of  Hider- 
ism’s  monstrous  defiance  of  the  Law  of 
a  Weltgeist  manifest  and  incarnate  in 
both  esthetic  harmony  and  ethical  order 
prevented  me,  however  regretfully,  from 
participating  as  an  active  contributor  in 
so  fascinating  and  distinedy  meritorious 
a  testimonial  meeting.  That  I  can  now 
without  any  afterthought  whatsoever  go 
on  record  with  practically  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  and  the  strongest  possible 
endorsement  is  due  in  no  mean  degree 
to  the  editor’s  masterful  new  avant-pro- 
pos  which,  being  the  result  of  dolorous 
experience,  sounds  an  indispensable  note 
of  caution  in  regard  to  the  inherent  spir¬ 
itual  shortcomings  and  the  political  dan¬ 
gers  of  an  otherwise  most  enriching  lit¬ 
erary  and  philosophical  movement — 
mise  au  point  I  would  have  liked  seeing 
inserted  into  the  somewhat  smaller  orig¬ 
inal  1937  edition: 

“11$  (les  Romantiques)  ne  parvinrent  pas  ^ 
la  possession  du  Sacr6,  mats  ils  arriv^ent  ^ 
I'arracher  de  son  lieu  d’insertion  temporelle  . . . 
De  nouveaux  apprentis  sorciers,  tr«  inferieurs 
aux  premiers  dont  ils  etaient  les  tardifs  Epi¬ 
gones,  voulurent  appliquer  les  prEceptes  du 
Romantisme:  les  prEceptes  de  la  conhance  faite 
au  chaos.  Jamais  .  . .  I’expErience  ne  fut  poussEe 
aussi  loin,  avec  une  aussi  aveugle  Constance  et 
une  pareille  logique  interne,  que  dans  I’Alle- 
magne  contemporaine.  L’Europe  entiEre  en  voit 
marquEe  dans  sa  chair  les  blessures  incurables.” 


Unfair  though  the  arbitrary  proced¬ 
ure  may  be  to  the  host  of  illustrious  and 
utterly  competent  contributors  to  this 
unique  compendium — among  whom, 
together  with  the  editor  himself.  Ver¬ 
meil,  Secr^tain,  Jank^l^vitch,  Scncchal, 
Caillois,  Jaloux,  Wahl,  Brion,  Bianquis, 
Cassou,  de  Rougemont,  Angelloz,  Wei- 
dl^,  Lichtenberger  and  many  others 
should  be. mentioned  prominently — we 
cannot  help  declaring  that  Charles  Du 
Bos’  far-reaching  Fragments  sur  Novalis 
remains  a  summit  of  this  well-rounded 
superior  achievement  which  no  student 
and  scholar  of  matters  German  can  safe¬ 
ly  afford  to  ignore  and  of  which,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  not  even  the  birthplace  of 
Romanticism  can  boast  a  present-day 
equivalent. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe.  Calle  vieja 
y  calle  nueva.  Mexico.  Jus.  1949.  690 
pages  -j-  72  plates. — This  Mexican  au¬ 
thor,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Spanish  Royal  Academy  and  former 
diplomat,  has  made  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  enviable  list  of  publications. 
Calle  vieja  y  calle  nueva  is  really  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Mexico  City,  for  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  streets  from  the  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  present  time  is  that  of  the 
buildings  and  their  dwellers.  In  a  clear, 
engaging  style  Senor  de  Valle-Arizpe 
has  given  us  a  wealth  of  information  and 
excellent  portraits  of  historical  charac¬ 
ters,  at  times  correcting  traditional  er¬ 
rors.  For  instance,  he  presents  Juarez  as 
a  religious  man  who  had  to  deal  with 
powerful  anti-Catholic  influences,  and 
the  famous  author  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio 
as  a  shameless  “sponge.”  The  North 
American  reader  will  find  some  distaste¬ 
ful  passages,  most  of  which  are  fully 
justified,  as  the  one  dealing  with  the 
crimes  committed  by  General  Scott’s  sol¬ 
diers,  while  others,  very  few  indeed,  are 
the  effect  of  prejudice,  regrettable  in  a 
great  scholar.  But  the  book  is  highly 
commendable.  —  Alfredo  Berumen. 
Louisiana  State  University. 
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*  Elio  Vittorini.  Le  donne  de  Messina. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1949.  494  pages. 
1,100  1. — The  present  high  favor  which 
this  writer  enjoys  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad  on  the  basis  of  his  earlier  Con¬ 
versazione  in  Sicilia  justifies  considerable 
curiosity  and  high  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  who  embarks  on  this 
his  most  recent  book.  The  story  centers 
around  the  reconstruction  of  a  bombed 
Italian  town  in  the  immediate  postwar 
years.  The  town  is  taken  over  by  a  group 
of  weary  refugees  who  find  it  deserted. 
Almost  without  being  aware  of  their 
purpose  but  moved  by  a  tenacious  sub¬ 
conscious  desire,  these  disorganized  and 
random  creatures  create  step  by  step  a 
new  town  and  a  new  sense  of  social 
consciousness.  There  is  one  character 
among  them,  the  most  energetic  and 
perceptive  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation, 
who  carries  on  his  soul  the  guilt  of  ear¬ 
lier  crime.  Between  chapters  describing 
life  in  the  town  are  interspersed  other 
chapters  dealing  with  the  wanderings 
about  Italy  of  an  old  Sicilian  in  search 
of  his  daughter.  The  three  threads,  that 
is,  the  life  in  the  town,  the  psychological 

“That  artists  are  engaged  in  the  political 
struggle,  b  only  right  and  well — they  have  hid¬ 
den  out  too  long  in  ivory  towers.  But  they 
must  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  daily  battles 
of  the  politicians,  towards  the  goals  which 
have  remained  the  same  since  the  first  verses 
were  coined,  the  first  statues  chiseled,  the  first 
pictures  painted.  These  goals  may  well  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  dust  of  the  daily  struggle,  but  they 
can  never  be  eradicated.  And  it  b  one  of  these 
goals  that  there  shall  not  be  countries  and 
groups  and  tribes  and  nations  which  shut  off 
communication  with  one  another,  which  do 
not  understand  one  another,  but  only  one  hu¬ 
manity;  not  an  East  which  praises  itself  and 
preaches  hatred  of  the  West,  and  a  West  which 
also  somewhat  praises  but  also  somewhat  criti¬ 
cizes  itself,  and  dbdains  the  East — but  only  one 
world.” — Fritz  Rosenfeld  in  Die  Zu^unft. 

Car  it  Etlar  (pen  name  of  Carl  Christian 
Brosboll),  Danish  author  best  known  for  his 
historical  novels,  died  fifty  years  ago — May  9. 
At  hb  death  his  books  had  reached  a  cbcula- 
tion  of  300,000  copies.  Today,  their  cbculation 
has  reached  2,500,000  copies.  Probably  the  most 
popular  of  hb  books  b  Gongehovdingen,  which, 
in  a  translation  by  Carl  Jensen,  has  been  pub- 


problcm  of  the  central  figure,  and  the 
old  man’s  search  are  deftly  woven  to¬ 
gether  and  all  have  their  climax  in  the 
same  violent  event,  the  protagonist’s 
murder  of  his  sweetheart. 

The  spiritual  condition  no  less  than 
the  physical  state  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  in  1946  is  very  well  depicted.  The 
sense  of  shock,  of  restlessness,  and  of 
the  urgency  to  pick  up  old  contacts  and 
to  renew  life — all  this  is  excellently  por¬ 
trayed.  Likewise  the  author  is  successful 
in  conveying  to  the  reader  the  spirit  of 
community  life  and  growth. 

It  is  in  characterization  perhaps  that 
the  defects  of  a  certain  Hemingway- 
Steinbeck  technique  are  apparent.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cryptic  discourse 
couched  in  rather  vulgar  language  and 
the  writing  is  characterized  by  melo¬ 
dramatic  understatement  which  can  be 
an  annoying  mannerism  when  it  is  not 
justified  by  the  content.  This  is  a  novel 
more  ambitious  in  scope  but,  I  believe, 
less  successful  in  execution  than  Con¬ 
versazione  in  Sicilia. — Thomas  B.  Ber- 
gin.  Yale  University. 

Ibhed  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  title  The  Ginga 
Chief. — Ne$vs  of  Denmark,. 

“The  comparatively  favourable  conditioni 
for  poets  in  Australia  to-day  contrast  sharply 
with  the  heartbreaking  struggles  and  hardships 
of  the  past.  ...  In  spirit,  despite  the  few  satbbts 
or  tragic  poets,  the  general  tendency  b  a  healthy, 
optimistic,  pagan  vitality.  Australia  has  never 
become  a  poetic  waste  land,  partly,  I  think,  be¬ 
cause  it  b  a  country  of  the  dawn,  a  young  land 
looking  hopefully  to  the  future,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  still  close  to  the  earth  and  has  never 
known  the  malaise  of  a  highly  industrialized 
society.  It  b  lacking  in  spirituality,  rarely  touch¬ 
ing  spiritual  depths  or  troubled  by  spiritual 
complexes.  Rather  it  has  the  cheery  gusto  of  a 
man  in  good  health  without  any  serious 
worries.” — T.  Inglb  Moore  in  The  Fortnightly. 

“Whether  in  literature,  in  painting  or  in 
music,  Germany  seems  to  have  emerged  from 
the  Third  Reich,  much  as  the  survivors 
emerged,  according  to  David  Rousset,  from  the 
concentration  camps,  with  exactly  the  same 
ideas  as  before.  Germany  has  thus  snapp^ 
right  back,  in  the  arts,  to  where  it  stood  in 
1933." — Edouard  Roditi  in  Partisan  Review. 


Books  in  French 


(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  Head-Liners") 


It  J.-F.  Angclloz.  Goethe.  Paris.  Mcr- 
curc  dc  France.  1949.  384  pages.  360 
fr.— This  late<omer  among  the  host  of 
studies  of  the  life  and  the  works  of 
Goethe  published  during  the  bicenten¬ 
nial  year  is  one  of  the  best  scholarly 
offerings  from  France.  Professor  of 
German  Language  and  Literature  at  the 
Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Caen,  co-editor 
of  Etudes  Germaniques,  J.-F.  Angelloz 
is  the  author  of  a  renowned  Literature 
dlemande  and  of  a  searching  study  on 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke’s  spiritual  evolution. 
He  has  also  translated  into  French,  along 
with  texts  of  Goethe,  Mann,  Zweig  and 
Carossa,  Rilke’s  Duineser  Elegien  and 
Sonette  an  Orpheus.  His  Goethe  lives 
up  to  the  most  exacting  expectations  we 
were  entitled  to  nourish  on  the  basis  of 
his  previous  scholarly  achievements. 
Avoiding  controversial  discussion  and 
particularistic  stressing  of  single  aspects 
in  the  all  too  well-known  “Goethe  als 
. . .’’  or  “Goethe  und  .  .  .’’  fashion,  An¬ 
gelloz,  in  commendable  self-limitation, 
competently  summarizes  and  brings  up- 
to^late  the  determinant  fundamentals 
of  biography  and  descriptive  text  inter¬ 
pretations.  The  well-documented,  highly 
informative  work  re-€mphasizes  and 
often  restores  the  more  significantly  ap¬ 
pealing  traits  of  both  the  human  being 
and  the  poet.  The  graceful  assimilation 
of  impressive  erudition  and  latest  infor¬ 
mation  renders  this  solid  text  a  perfect 
working  instrument  for  the  scholar,  yet 
easily  accessible  even  to  the  less  initiated. 
-E.  E.  N. 

*  Joseph  Bedier,  Paul  Hazard.  Lite¬ 
rature  fran^aise.  Vol.  II.  Pierre  Mar¬ 
tino,  ed.  Paris.  Larousse.  New  ed.,  1949. 
512  2-col.  pages,  ill.  +  6  plates. — Our 
reviewer  H.  K.  L.  gave  well-deserved 
praise  to  the  first  volume  of  this  dras¬ 
tically  remodelled  and  generously  aug¬ 
mented  standard  work  {B.  A.,  Winter 


1950,  p.  41).  Nothing  could  be  added, 
in  laudatory  terms,  on  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  up-to-date  B6dier-Hazard, 
for  this  second  volume,  covering  the 
period  from  the  18th  century  to  our 
time,  is  a  scholar’s  delight.  Once  again 
the  lavish  'and  intelligent  illustrations 
must  be  singled  out  for  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Only  in  the  section  L’ipoque  con¬ 
tent  poraine  do  we  find  cause  for  occas¬ 
ionally  taking  issue  with  the  selective 
principles — or  rather  with  their  absence 
— of  the  new  editors.  Here,  lack  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  thus  of  reliable  perspective, 
prohibitively  interferes  with  the  literary 
historian’s  endeavor  to  evaluate  the  im¬ 
portance  and  the  influence  of  contempo¬ 
raries.  In  their  understandable  concern 
for  all-engulfing  coverage  “with  malice 
toward  none’’  the  compilers  have  chosen 
merely  to  list,  almost  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  qualification,  some  hundreds  of 
names.  This  expedient  makes  for  diffi¬ 
cult  reading  and  cannot  be  considered 
helpful  to  the  uninitiated  who  is  looking 
for  more  guidance  than  an  enumeration 
of  dry,  unrevealing  bibliographical  data 
is  able  to  provide.  This  minor  shortcom¬ 
ing,  a  rather  unavoidable  pitfall,  by  no 
means  detracts  from  our  well-considered 
opinion  that  the  claim  of  Larousse’s 
Literature  fran^aise  to  being  the  lead¬ 
ing  publication  in  its  field  can  hardly  be 
challenged. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Andr6  Bourgeois.  Reni  Boylesve  et 
le  problime  de  Vamour.  Geneve. 
Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1950.  173  pages. 
$2.50. — Thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
subject-matter  of  psychoanalysis,  the 
author  uses  its  methods  and  its  termin¬ 
ology  in  explaining  Boylesve’s  attitude 
toward  love.  An  Oedipus  complex,  fur¬ 
ther  developed  by  his  love  for  Louise 

Renaut  and  Marie  B - ,  became  the 

source  of  inhibitions  which  poisoned 
Boylesve’s  existence.  The  resulting  neu- 
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rosis,  composed  of  narcissistic  and  maso- 
chistic  elements,  made  the  novelist  the 
victim  and  not  the  enemy  of  love. 
Throughout  his  life,  Boylesve  was  torn 
between  his  desire  to  idealize  love  and 
his  naturally  ardent  temperament,  be¬ 
tween  the  exalted  spirituality  of  Pascal 
and  the  earthy  wisdom  of  Montaigne. 
Emotionally  he  never  grew  up,  since  he 
was  never  able  to  reconcile  spirituality 
and  passion.  In  a  well  documented  and 
penetrating  study,  Professor  Bourgeois 
shows  how  the  complex  personality  of 
Boylesve  is  reflected  in  his  “analyse 
amcre  de  la  passion.” — fules  C.  Alda- 
tore.  The  University  of  Georgia. 

^  Pierre  Emmanuel.  Le  pohte  fouj 
suivi  de  ElSgies.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
niere.  1948.  142  pages. — This  little  book 
comprises  in  addition  to  two  collections 
of  poetry,  two  essays  on  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  mystical  poet  Holderlin.  The  first 
group  of  poems,  Le  poete  fou,  is  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  Holderlin;  the  second  continues  the 
train  of  thought  apparent  in  the  first, 
to  wit,  the  clash  of  the  inner  and  outer 
worlds  of  the  poet  and  their  ultimate 
resolution  into  one.  Page  by  page  the 
reader  becomes  acutely  aware  that  Hol¬ 
derlin  has  grown,  at  least  for  Pierre  Em¬ 
manuel,  into  a  symbol,  that  of  the  poet 
struggling  with  the  real  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  give  full  expression  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  or  cognition  of  the  world:  “peindre 
en  leur  reve  essentiel  les  choses  nues.” 

There  appear  again  the  familiar  blank 
Alexandrines  to  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed  in  the  earlier  works  of  the 
poet.  In  this  volume  they  acquire  an  un¬ 
usual  resonance,  a  lightness  almost 
classical  in  view  of  the  encroachments 
of  surrealism.  As  in  previous  collections, 
the  richness  of  the  images,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  lieu  of  mystifying  serves  to 
heighten  the  poet’s  innate  meaning,  in 
others  it  creates  confusion. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  images,  the 
metaphoric  quality  of  many  lines  which 
invokes  a  poignant  radiancy,  these 
poems  reflect  a  consummate  discipline 
which  lends  to  their  strange  music  a 


nakedness,  severe  and  simple. — George 
Humphrey.  Brooklyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

^  Robert  Goffin.  Rimbaud  et  Verlaine 
vivants.  Bruxelles-Paris.  L’Ecran  du 
Monde.  New  ed.,  n.d.  344  pages.  75  Bel. 
fr. — In  1937  the  hyperprolific  Belgian 
novelist -critio  poet -jazzophile  Robert 
Goffin  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
Rimbaud  vivant.  A  little  hasty  and  cha¬ 
otic,  as  the  author  admits,  the  book,  a 
veritable  labor  of  love,  represented  a  vast 
amount  of  travel,  of  interviewing  of 
relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the  poet, 
and  of  painstaking  study  of  documents 
(“moi  qui  n’ai  jamais  pu  m’arreter  une 
heure  dans  un  cabinet  de  lecture”),  and 
was  awarded  the  Prix  de  la  Critique  du 
Journal  des  Poctes. 

But  as  the  years  passed  and  certain 
thrilling  conjectures  which  had  been 
confided  to  the  first  volume  grew  into 
certainty  in  Robert  Goffin’s  fertile  brain, 
he  resumed  his  study  of  the  puzzling 
boy-poet’s  life  and  writing,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  his  relations  with  the  older  but 
more  impressionable  poet  Verlaine;  and 
the  new  book  is  the  earlier  book  with  a 
Verlaine  chapter  added.  The  addition 
has  transformed  a  mediocre  study  into 
a  work  of  constructive  importance.  M. 
Goffin  has  given  credibility  to  his  star¬ 
tling  declarations  that  neither  the  Saison 
en  Enfer  nor  the  Crimen  Amoris  is  in¬ 
telligible  without  the  other,  that  the  ugly 
relations  between  the  poets  are  at  the 
very  root  of  their  poetic  achievement, 
that  “toute  la  verite  rimbaldienne  s’in- 
tegre  et  trouve  sa  concordance  dans  la 
rcalitc  de  Verlaine.” 

The  book  is  very  inadequately  proof¬ 
read.—/?.  r.  H. 

^  Maurice  Levaillant.  Splendeurs, 
misbres  et  chimeres  de  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1949.  334  pages.  480  fr. — “Ren6”  had  an 
aristocratic  and  sincere  contempt  for 
money.  But  his  life  was  a  succession  of 
financial  ups  and  downs.  When  he  held 
high  posts,  ambassadorships,  etc.,  he 
spent  gloriously.  Suddenly  the  wind  of 
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politics  would  turn  and  leave  him  re-  French  romanticists,  presents  them 
sourceless.  His  sense  of  honor  made  him  through  essays,  midaillons,  and  selected 
strip  himself  of  his  peerage  annuity  pages,  and  situates  them  (in  two  papers 
rather  than  take  a  penny  from  a  govern-  by  Ph.  Van  Tieghem  a'*  F.  Baldensper- 
mcnt  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  to  ger)  in  the  general  flow  of  French  lit- 
shoulder  all  the  obligations  he  had  as-  erature.  There  are  also  fourteen  pages  of 
sumed.  He  sold  his  property  at  a  loss  bibliography,  a  wealth  of  information, 
and  mortgaged  his  future  by  borrowing,  and  material  for  further  investigations. 
When  he  tried  to  recoup  his  losses  by  After  reading  this  book,  one  has  some- 
writing,  his  publisher  fell  into  bank-  how  to  revise  one’s  ideas  about  French 
ruptcy.  In  the  end  he  had  to  live  on  scant  romanticism. — ¥rederic\  Lehncr.  West 
funds  advanced  on  his  MSmoires  d’Ou-  Virginia  State  College. 
tre-Tombc. 

His  fierce  pride  made  him  conceal  his  ^  Gaetan  Picon.  Georges  Bernanos. 
mishes  as  much  as  possible.  Some  years  Paris.  Marin.  1948.  225  pages.  270 
ago  documents  came  to  light,  most  of  f*". — That  an  avowed  unbeliever  should 
them  letters  from  Chateaubriand  and  written  the  most  penetrating  and 

his  wife  to  the  man  they  called  their  understanding  interpretation  so  far  of 
“secretary  of  the  treasury,”  the  friend  great  Catholic  writer  s  work  and 

who  arranged  so  many  loans  and  stayed  message  is  no  mean  tribute  to  Bernanos 

disaster  many  times.  With  these  docu-  multi-transcendant  ascendance  and  a|>- 

ments  M.  Levaillant  adds  another  di-  peal.  To  the  late  master,  the  fact  might 

mension  to  the  conventional  portrait  of  have  appeared  as  a  delectable  demonstra- 

Chateaubriand.  He  does  it  well.  The  of  the  wonderfully  arbitrary  ways 

Chateaubriand  who  emerges  is  hu-  Grace.  The  author  of  this  excellent 

manized  and  even  enlarged  by  the  suf-  essay  who,  in  the  meantime,  has  pub- 
fering  he  endured.— Jeanne  dVcel.  Nor-  1‘shed  a  competent  study  on  contempo- 
man,  Okla.  rary  French  writers,  immediately  at¬ 

tacks  the  core  of  the  matter  in  the  best 
*  Les  petits  romantiques  fran^ais.  tradition  of  ramassi  style  and  raccourci 

Francis  Dumont,  ed.  Paris.  Cahiers  development  of  which  a  true  French  es- 

du  Sud.  1949.  300  pages.  550  fr. — This  sayist  will  forever  have  the  sole  secret, 

unusual  anthology  presents  the  French  and  discusses  the  central  concern  of 

petits  romantiques,  that  is,  the  bousin-  Bernanos:  "Quest-ce  qui  est  noble?" 

gots  of  the  decade  after  1830.  Most  of  Gaetan  Picon  knows  and  demonstrates 

these  writers  (the  group  consisted  of  that  the  keys  to  Bernanos’  spiritual  uni- 

Petrus  Borel,  Philarcte  Chasles,  Al-  verse  are  dignite,  vSritS^  honneur.  The 

phonse  Esquiros,  Xavier  Forneret,  author  uses  his  quotations  expertly  but 

Charles  Lassailly,  Philothce  O’Neddy,  sparingly  and  thus  avoids  certain  indis- 

Alphonse  Rabbe)  have  been  shelved  in  cretions  which  weaken  Luc  Estang’s 

the  great  French  libraries.  Others  (G6-  otherwise  commendable  Presence  de 

rard  de  Nerval,  Aloysius  Bertrand)  Bernanos  with  its  accumulation  of  ex- 

could  be  found  even  in  conventional  an-  cerpts  and  its  tacit  assumption  of  every 

thologies.  Their  common  denominator  reader’s  familiarity  with  Bernanos’ 

is  that  they  were  des  illumines  and  des  Oeuvres  completes.  As  there  has  been 

frenetiques  who  wrote  d  la  manibre  much  misunderstanding  and  misinter- 

noire  de  Rembrandt  et  de  Callot,  fore-  pretation  of  Bernanos’  thesis  in  La 

shadowing  thereby  surrealism  and  Rim-  France  contre  les  robots,  we  are  grateful 

baud.  for  Picon’s  timely  mise  au  point:  “Ber- 

Thus  this  book  (a  special  issue  of  the  nanos  n’a  jamais  dit  qu’il  fallait  briser 

lively  periodical  Cahiers  du  Sud)  sheds  les  machines:  mais  il  a  rappele  que  les 

light  on  a  rather  neglected  group  of  reussites  techniques  ne  tenaient  pas  lieu 
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d’honncur  moral.”  From  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  the  writer, 
this  reviewer  can  only  endorse  Picon’s 
statement  that  Bernanos  the  prophet  con¬ 
ceived  of  his  mission  as  “celui  de  de- 
noncer  un  monde  aberrant,  et  de  crier  la 
v6ritc  dont  il  a  I’inconsciente  soif.” — 
E.  E.  N. 

**  Nicolas  Scgur.  Histoire  de  la  litte- 
rature  europ6enne.  I.  Le  monde 
antique.  Paris.  Attinger.  1948.  xix-|-339 
pages.  630  fr. — The  author  died  after 
having  spent  twelve  years  weaving  to¬ 
gether  the  results  of  his  extensive  studies 
in  the  European  literatures.  This  is  the 
first  of  five  volumes  to  be  published  and 
it  deals  with  the  Ancient  World — the 
Greek  and  the  Roman.  In  it  are  incor¬ 
porated  the  latest  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries  which  have  enriched  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  proto¬ 
types  of  the  literary  genres  to  be  found 
in  European  culture.  So  thoroughly  and 
inclusively  is  its  wealth  of  details  woven 
into  a  synthetic  whole  that  the  reader 
is  amazed  by  the  originality  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  work.  It  will  simplify  and 
enrich  the  teaching  of  comparative  lit¬ 
erature.  This  is  indeed  comparative  lit¬ 
erature  at  its  best,  but,  alas,  only  those 
scholars  who  know  Greek  and  Latin 
works  in  the  original  and  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
European  literatures  in  the  vernacular, 
will  appreciate  its  scope. — Pierre  Cour- 
tines.  Queens  College. 

*  Philippe  van  Tieghem.  Histoire  de 
la  literature  franfaise.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1949.  724  pages.  600  fr. — A  carefully 
written,  up-to-date  book.  It  covers  all  of 
French  literary  history  to  1920.  Well- 
known  works  are  dealt  with  from  fresh 
points  of  view.  Readers  will  also  be  led 
to  study  minor  authors  and  lesser  known 
works. 

Continuity  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  this  history.  The  transitions  from  the 
Enlightenment  to  Romanticism  and 
from  Romanticism  to  Realism  are  well 
handled.  Tlie  division  into  periods  ap¬ 


pears  somewhat  arbitrary.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  Rabelais  is  included  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  is  a  short  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  an  index. — Willis  H.  Bowen. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Anouilh.  Ardele,  ou  La  Mar¬ 
guerite.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1949. 
S.90  (u.s.) — This  “farce  in  one  act”  is  a 
far  cry  from  Anouilh’s  earlier  plays.  It 
is  a  gruesome  satire  on  love  and  “life,  its 
enemy,”  for  '7e  monde  est  ignoble,"  at 
least  it  is  so  portrayed  here.  Some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  triangular  relationships 
figure,  and  they  are  numerous,  are  gro¬ 
tesquely  comic  and  reach  their  climax 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  after  the  suicide 
of  the  only  two  true  lovers,  both  hunch¬ 
backs,  when  a  litde  boy  and  girl,  dressed 
up  in  their  elders’  finery,  fight  each  other 
fiercely,  as  they’ve  seen  their  parents  do. 

Perhaps  Cocteau’s  Parents  terribles 
has  influenced  Anouilh’s  “farce”; 
though  plot  and  theme  are  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  tone  of  the  two  plays  is  some¬ 
what  similar  in  cynical  nihilism. 
Anouilh,  however,  does  not  dig  as  deep 
as  Cocteau  into  the  subconscious  moti¬ 
vation  of  his  characters. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Herve  Bazin.  La  tete  contre  les 
murs.  Paris.  Grasset.  1949. 401  pages. 
420  fr. — This  novel  recounts  a  life  spent 
mainly  in  lunatic  asylums.  The  author 
has  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  these  institutions  and,  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoiding  the  over-picturesque  and 
grand-guignolesque ,  ends  on  a  note  of 
social  query.  Distant,  in  the  main,  from 
his  characters,  his  sympathies  go  to  the 
unfortunate  farm-girl  who  linked  her 
destiny  to  that  of  the  lunatic  hero;  he  is 
neutral  towards  the  personnel  and  staff 
of  the  asylums,  and  reminds  us  of  his 
earlier  Vipere  au  poing  in  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  moneyed  bourgeois  whom, 
for  their  indifference  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  he  associates  with  the  mentally 
alienated.  Bazin  already  writes  with 
mastery,  but  at  times  is  guilty  of  exces¬ 
sive  verbal  ingenuity. — Kenneth  Doug¬ 
las.  Yale  University. 
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It  Maurice  Druon.  Les  grandes  fa¬ 
milies.  Paris.  Julliard.  1948.  369 
pages.  450  fr. — This  first  volume  of  a 
trilogy  entitled  La  fin  des  hommes 
earned  for  the  author  the  Prix  Goncourt. 
The  story  illustrates  the  social  changes 
wrought  in  France  by  World  War  I  as 
they  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  aristocratic 
old  clan  of  the  de  la  Monnerie,  gradual* 
ly  going  to  seed  with  the  help  of  the 
parvenus  who  have  married  into  it  and 
of  a  go-getting  young  outsider  exploit¬ 
ing  its  patronage. 

Many  of  the  great  and  near-great  of 
the  Parisian  scene  in  the  early  nineteen 
twenties  are  woven  into  the  tapestry  of 
the  novel,  and  the  deft  presentation  of 
their  mannerisms  and  secret  foibles  is 
easily  its  most  diverting  feature. — Ger¬ 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  Bert  Huyber.  Josefa  des  Flamands. 

Neuchatel.  Baconniire.  1949.  271 
pages. — This  1949  Charles  Veillon  Prize 
novel  reveals  a  truly  original  talent. 
Lacking  a  plot  in  the  conventional  sense, 
it  holds  the  reader’s  interest  successfully 
without  recourse  to  the  usual  tricks  of 
fiction.  The  novel  relates  the  routine  life 
of  a  poor  Brussels  family,  consisting  of  a 
selfish  father  and  selfish  children  who 
take  daily  advantage  of  the  generous  de¬ 
votion  of  the  heroic  wife  and  mother. 

The  central  idea  seems  to  be  that  men 
think  they  understand  each  other  mere¬ 
ly  because  they  live  in  the  same  world 
and  exchange  words.  They  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  forced  proximity  may  have 
litde  or  nothing  to  do  with  sympathy  or 
solidarity.  Though  limited  to  this  one 
insignificant  family,  the  drama  thus  as¬ 
sumes  a  character  of  universal  import. — 
Robert  G.  Marshall.  Texas  State  Allege 
for  Women.  Denton,  Texas. 

^  Marie  Le  Hardouin.  La  dame  de 
coeur.  Paris.  Correa.  1949. 229  pages. 
300  fr. — “I  am  the  Queen  of  Hearts,” 
says  young  Martine,  living  fairy  tales  in 
the  old  castle  with  creatures  of  her  imag¬ 
ination,  mothered  with  devotion  by 
Charlotte,  her  sister. 


Reality  comes:  Fr6d6ric  whom  Char¬ 
lotte  had  married,  perhaps  to  redeem 
him.  The  miracle  of  love  restores  health 
to  Martine.  The  casde,  asleep  for  a  half 
century,  awakes  to  the  promise  of  hap¬ 
piness,  to  be  enveloped  again  in  its  mel¬ 
ancholy,  for  tragedy  comes  when » Char¬ 
lotte  intervenes.  Why?  Jealousy,  says 
the  narrator,  but  the  reader  may  supply 
another  motive  in  this  drama  of  emo¬ 
tions,  prix  Fcmina,  written  in  a  style 
full  of  imagery. — Berthe  Webb.  Skia- 
took,  Oklahoma. 

^  Georges  Linze.  Le  phre  et  le  fils,  ou 
les  secrets.  Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance 
du  Livre.  1950.  174  pages.  66  Bel.  fr. — 
This  novel,  which  won  Le  Prix  Litt6- 
raire  des  Amities  Fran^aises,  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  the  reactions  of  a  father, 
mother  and  their  son,  a  university  stu¬ 
dent,  to  the  commonplace  events  of  daily 
life  at  home  and  abroad  in  their  little 
town.  The  story  proceeds  direedy,  in  a 
clear  and  simple  style,  through  the  com¬ 
plication  afforded  by  the  father’s  affair 
with  an  externally  exotic  but  intrinsical¬ 
ly  sound  young  person,  whose  curiosity 
ends  by  involving  the  affections  of  the 
son  as  well.  The  situation  is  cleared  up 
by  the  paralytic  stroke  which  lays  the 
father  low  but  restores  the  old  family 
life. — Josephine  de  Boer.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

*  Claude  S.  Longhy.  Le  fruit  de  vos 
entrailles.  Paris.  Laffont.  1949.  258 
pages.  390  fr. — This  remarkably  well 
written  story  which  won  for  its  author 
the  400,000  francs  Prix  des  Lecteurs  of 
the  Gazette  des  Lettres  is  a  symposium 
of  the  soliloquies  held  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dead  woman  during  alternating  vigils 
by  her  only  son,  the  latter’s  wife,  and 
an  old  family  servant,  and  of  those  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
herself.  Thus,  a  character  analysis  of 
absorbing  interest  results  from  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  the  loving  thoughts  and 
the  somewhat  guilty  memories  of  the 
various  personalities  involved.  A  lighter 
touch  is  brought  into  the  picture  by  the 
deft  satire  on  some  distant  relatives. 
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whose  feelings  of  bereavement  easily 
yield  to  speculation  about  the  elaborate 
meal  following  the  funeral. — Germaine 
A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Michel  Mohrt.  Mon  royaume  pour 
un  cheval.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 
446  pages.  600  fr. — After  so  many  glori¬ 
fications  of  the  maquis,  here  is  someone 
who  tries  to  speak  up  for  “the  other 
side.”  The  book  is  not  a  vindication  of 
collaboration,  but  its  author,  who  has 
been  to  Canada  and  will  return  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1950,  and  whose  brothers-in- 
arms  and  friends  were  attracted  by  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  collaborationism,  has 
found  that  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  their 
position,  to  attempt  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing.  The  last  part  of  the  book,  which 
relates  the  author’s  Canadian  adventures, 
is  by  far  the  most  convincing. — Geor¬ 
gette  R.  Schuler.  The  State  College  of 
Washington. 

M  Anthologie  de  la  poesie  russe.  Vol.  2. 

1900  a  nos  jours.  Jacques  David,  ed., 
tr.  Paris.  Stock.  1948.  417  pages.  840 
fr. — This  anthology  presents  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  20th  century  Russian 
poetry,  dividing  this  period  in  five 
phases:  the  poets  of  the  first  17  years  of 
our  century;  those  of  the  transition  pe¬ 
riod  (before  and  after  1917);  the  Soviet 
poets  from  1917-28;  those  of  the  period 
of  the  first  5-year  plans  ( 1928-1938)  and 
those  of  the  war  period.  Short  literary- 
historical  introductions  precede  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases.  The  text  is  given  in  the 
original  as  well  as  in  the  French  trans¬ 
lation.  The  translator  and  editor  reveals 
a  profound  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Russian  poetry  and  of  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  and  faithfully  attempts  to  render 
it  in  his  own  language.  However,  though 
the  thoughts  (the  contents)  are  thus 
made  comprehensible  to  the  French 
reader  (and  this  is  certainly  an  impor¬ 
tant  achievement),  the  deep  musicality 
of  the  Russian  verse  is  gready  lost  in 
the  translation.  This  is  true  in  particular 
of  the  poets  of  the  first  decade  (K.  Bal¬ 
mont,  I.  Bounine,  V.  Brioussov,  A. 


Blok).  The  rhythm  and  song-like  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  poetry  seldom  yields  even  to 
the  most  arduous  attempts  at  translation. 
One  exception  is  Blok’s  beautiful  “Parmi 
le  choeur  une  jeune  fille  chantait,” 
which  is  beautifully  rendered  in  French. 
Excellently  translated  is  also  the  clipped 
telegram  style  of  Mayakovski’s  verses, 
as  well  as  a  most  charming  child’s  poem' 
by  the  Soviet  poet  S.  Michalkov  “Et  chez 

?99 

Alphabetical  and  chronological  in¬ 
dexes  in  French  and  Russian  will  be  a 
useful  guide  for  the  reader. — Nina  Stein. 
New  York  City. 

Henri  Michaux.  La  vie  dans  les  plis. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  247  pages. 
380  fr. — This  book  is  again  an  intimate 
journal  of  the  Belgian  poet’s  dreams,  of 
his  imaginary  experiences,  of  his  “tour- 
ments  tournant  sur  lui-mcme.”  Prose 
and  verses  offer  the  most  amazing  fan¬ 
tasies,  now  cruel,  violent,  frightful,  now 
nostalgic,  fairylike,  and  almost  tender. 
They  all  bear  the  tortured  intensity  of  a 
man  who  tries  in  vain  to  liberate  him¬ 
self  from  the  obsession  of  chaos  and 
nothingness.  “Je  n’ai  pas  I’imagination 
du  bonheur,”  he  admits,  and  on  he  goes 
in  a  whirl  of  delirious  visions  which  are, 
however,  expressed  with  the  most  con¬ 
trasting  simplicity,  with  a  classical  pro¬ 
priety  of  terms,  and  an  extreme  economy 
of  means.  Most  of  his  poems  reach  a 
gripping  beauty  through  the  medium 
of  alliteration,  assonance,  and  a  poign¬ 
ant,  swelling  reiteration  of  words. — 
Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

^  Gilbert  Trolliet.  Uinespir^.  Paris. 
Trois  Collines.  1949.  135  pages. — In 
Traduit  du  Silence  Joe  Bousquet  writes, 
“ce  qui  ne  peut  ctre  clair,  qu’au  moins 
il  soit  brillant.”  One  can  not  say  that 
these  poems  are  always  clear,  but  neither 
can  one  say  that  they  are  not  brilliant. 
They  have  won  for  the  author  the  Grand 
Prix  de  la  Littcrature  Rhodanienne, 
1949  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Littcrature 
du  18cme  Congres  des  Ecrivains  de 
France.  We  bow  to  these  decisions.  The 
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merit  of  the  poetry  no  doubt  lies  in  its 
classical  structure,  and  perhaps  also  in 
its  melodic  quality.  Reading  the  poems, 
one  is  lulled  by  the  drone  of  a  fauldess 
stanza,  which  disinclines  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  content  is  new  or 
hackneyed,  banal  or  profound. — Jules 
A.  Vern.  University  of  Houston. 

W  F.  J.  Billeskov  Jansen.  Esth6tique  de 
r oeuvre  d'art  litteraire.  Copenhague. 
Munskgaard.  1948.  179  pages.  12  kr. — 
The  author,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  is  concerned  with  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  no  work  of  art  can  be 
properly  understood  unless  we  grasp  the 
principle  of  unity  that  inspires  it:  the 
“motif.”  He  begins  schematically,  by 
enumerating  three  motifs  which,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  eight  “attitudes,”  provide 
twenty-four  possibilities.  That  these 
categories  have  been  profitable  for  him 
personally,  we  may  readily  believe — they 
will  appeal  to  others  in  varying  measure. 
Perhaps  nothing,  in  literary  criticism, 
can  do  more  than  prompt  the  esprit  de 
finesse  which  our  author  allows  to  func¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  part  of  his  inquiry. — 
Kenneth  Douglas.  Yale  University. 

*  Georges  Beck.  Darius  Milhaud. 

Paris.  Heugel.  1949.  140  pages.  300 
fr. — An  analytical  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  Darius  Milhaud  followed  by  a 
complete  chronological  index  of  all  his 
works  up  to  November  1949  with  men¬ 
tion  of  the  different  publishers,  collabo¬ 
rators,  first  performers,  etc.  This  booklet 
meets  a  need  specified  by  Virgil  Thom¬ 
son  when  the  excellent  biography  and 
analysis  of  Paul  Collaer  was  published  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  a  supplement  also 
to  Milhaud’s  autobiography  Notes  sans 
musique  and  useful  to  music  teachers, 
performers,  critics  and  journalists  as  a 
welcome  guide  to  the  composer’s  large 
and  important  production.  A  short  bio¬ 
graphical  introduction  with  some  quo¬ 
tations  from  Milhaud’s  memoirs  give  us 
in  essence  the  composer’s  concern  with 
polytonality  and  polymelody,  which  rep¬ 
resents  his  outstanding  contribution  to 


the  music  of  our  time. — Elena  Eels.  New 
York  City. 

*  Tresor  artistique  de  Belgique.  Les 
quatre  ipoques  de  Vart  flamand.  An¬ 
vers.  Nederlandsche  Boekhandel.  1947. 
239  pages.  250  Bel.  fr. — The  art  of  Bel¬ 
gium  has  always  mirrored  the  two  dis¬ 
tinct  strains  of  Fleming  and  Walloon 
who  constitute  the  population  of  the 
country.  So  we  see  flowing  through  his¬ 
tory  two  currents:  the  robust  and  lusty 
earthiness  of  the  Northern  Flemings, 
which  reaches  its  climax  in  Rubens,  and 
the  more  intellectual  and  subde  spirit  of 
the  Walloons,  nearer  the  French  and 
Latin  cultures. 

In  this  book,  addressed  to  the  general 
public,  the  illustrations  are  arranged  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  four  art  epochs, 
Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and 
Baroque.  This  is  effective,  although,  ex¬ 
cept  in  architecture,  the  grouping  is  at 
times  a  bit  forced,  the  difference  between 
Renaissance  and  Gothic,  and  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Baroque,  being  often  rather 
vague. 

This  splendid  volume  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  typography  and  excellent  illustrations 
gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Belgian 
art.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  artistic  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  Belgian  people.  It  is  the  first 
volume  in  a  series  of  publications  of  the 
Belgian  National  Archives.  Professor 
Jacques  Lav  alleye  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  writes  the  introduction. — O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Leon  Brunschvieg.  Agenda  retrou- 
ve.  Paris.  Minuit.  1948.  251  pages. 
— In  1892  two  young  philosophy  stu¬ 
dents,  the  author  and  Elie  Halcvy,  each 
wrote  a  thought  a  day  dedicated  to  the 
other  during  a  year  of  separation.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  they  exchanged  note¬ 
books,  each  keeping  the  other’s.  When 
Halcvy  died  in  1937  Brunschvieg  re¬ 
turned  Halcvy ’s  notebook  to  the  widow 
and  received  his  own,  into  which  he 
wrote  day  by  day  during  1942  an  answer 
to  what  he  had  written  on  the  same  day 
fifty  years  ago.  The  result  is  a  unique 
book. 
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The  young  self,  like  many  another  22- 
year-old,  took  himself  and  the  world 
seriously,  was  melancholy,  preoccupied 
with  problems  of  happiness  and  unhap¬ 
piness,  life  and  death,  good  and  evil. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  a  half  century 
of  experience  and  a  refuge  in  Aix-en- 
Provence  from  a  world  at  war,  the  older 
self  looks  back  at  the  young  man  he  was 
with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  but 
makes  an  occasional  correction,  the  older 
self  having  found  increased  serenity  and 
optimism,  although  not  all  the  answers. 
It  is  odd  that  some  of  the  “young” 
thoughts  show  a  more  acute  insight  than 
maturity’s  replies.  Many  of  the  thoughts 
reveal  a  continuance  of  the  same  convic¬ 
tions  and  a  striving  to  attain  simplicity, 
which  paradoxically  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex. 

Jean  Wahl  has  written  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  preface  and  an  ideological  classifi¬ 
cation. — B.  G.  D. 

*  Georges  Gusdorf.  Traite  de  V exis¬ 
tence  morale.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1949.  415  pages.  700  fr. — It  has  been  the 
author’s  ambition  to  develop  a  general 
moral  philosophy  on  the  bases  of  an  ex¬ 
istentialist  anthropology  and  sociology. 
With  the  aid  of  a  highly  original  axio¬ 
logical  approach  the  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  Nietzsche’s 
similar  undertaking.  But,  in  his  anti- 
Cartesian  irrationalism  and  in  his  stub¬ 
born  fight  against  any  and  all  the  “clas¬ 
sical”  norms  and  criteria  of  morality, 
Gusdorf  finds  himself  involved  in  un- 
solvable  contradictions.  His  work,  which 
shows  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  a 
high  level  of  intellectual  culture,  suffers 
nevertheless  from  the  limitations  and  in¬ 
herent  weaknesses  of  any  “autonomous” 
morality  that  does  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  sphere  of  biological  and  material 
immanence.  His  bland  assertion  that 
what  this  “atomic  age”  needs  is  a  new 
“cosmic  responsibility,”  has  litde  con¬ 
vincing  force.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
that  refalre  Vhomme  et  ref  air  e  le  monde 
will  ever  be  possible  on  such  premises. 
The  “inverted  theology”  of  Sartre  and 


Camus,  though  by  no  means  more 
wholesome,  is  at  least  more  consistent 
and  more  honest. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Marcel  Brion.  Ginie  et  destinie. 

Goethe.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 
490  pages  -f-  8  plates.  660  fr. — This  book 
has  a  few  distinct  merits.  It  illuminates 
many  aspects  of  Goethe’s  life;  it  probes 
and  theorizes;  it  develops  at  length  cer¬ 
tain  vital  and  neglected  points  such  as 
the  paradox  that  Goethe’s  illness  at 
Leipzig  was  really  the  return  to  health 
which  led  to  inwardness  and  to  the 
search  for  God.  But  a  one-volume  bi¬ 
ography  or  even  a  two-volume  biography 
of  Goethe  would  call  for  less  speculation 
about  the  erotic,  less  lengthy  disserta¬ 
tions  upon  episodes  and  more  concen¬ 
trated  attention  to  the  poet’s  creative 
work.  There  are  pages  and  pages  about 
Frau  von  Stein  but  no  analysis  of  Iphi- 
genie — pages  and  pages  about  the  Wil- 
lemers  but  no  real  appreciation  of  the 
Diwan.  And  where  is  the  long  story  of 
Faust?  In  numerous  instances  there  is 
a  cavalier  spirit  where  a  humble  defer¬ 
ence  to  Goethe  scholars,  (who  do  not 
know  all  the  answers),  would  have  been 
more  becoming. —  W.  A.  W. 

^  Amiral  J.  Decoux.  A  la  barre  de 
rindochine  (1940-1945).  Paris. 
Plon.  1949. 507  pages  -j-  9  plates  -1-  map. 
540  fr. — The  somewhat  optimistic  tide 
of  this  book,  together  with  the  author’s 
subtitle  quotation  “/'a/  maintenu^  ex¬ 
cite  curiosity,  if  nothing  more.  Since  it 
is  perhaps  generally  considered  in  his¬ 
torical  circles  that  the  good  admiral  was 
not  at  the  helm  from  1940-1945,  and 
that  Indo-China  was  held  for  France  be¬ 
cause  of  Japan’s  collapse  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  neither  France  nor  Decoux,  one 
reads  with  interest  in  a  vain  search  for 
validations  for  the  title  and  the  quota¬ 
tion. 

If  one  is  not  concerned  with  this  point, 
but  rather  seeks  an  account  of  events 
in  Irdo-China  related  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  the  book  is  an  interesting 
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study. — Percy  Buchanan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

It  Livre  d’or  de  la  rSsistance  beige. 

Bruxelles.  Leclercq.  1948.  429  pages, 
ill.  4-  8  plates.  830  Bel.  fr. — Prepared 
by  a  mixed  commission  of  members  of 
the  resistance  and  historians,  this  book 
is  first  of  all  a  monument  to  the  glory 
of  Belgian  martyrs  and  secondarily,  to 
the  shame  of  the  sadistic  Nazis.  Profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated  with  photographs  of  vic¬ 
tims  and  documents  of  all  kinds,  it 
chronicles  the  sacrifices  of  patriots  and 
the  various  phases  of  opposition  to  the 
invader.  The  spirit  of  the  Belgians  is 
well  represented  by  a  quotation  from  A 
I'ombre  de  la  mort  by  Professor  Leon  E. 
Halkin,  who  had  known  the  horrors  of 
prison  camps:  “Ce  n’est  pas  malgrc  mes 
charges  de  famille,  mais  prcciscment 
parce  que  j’etais  p^re  que  je  me  suis  en¬ 
gage  dans  le  confiit.  Je  sais  bien  qu’il  ne 
suffit  pas  de  vaincre  le  nazisme  sur  les 
champs  de  bataille  pour  assurer  le  tri- 
omphe  de  la  civilisation,  mais  il  fallait 
d’abord  desarmer  les  champions  de  cette 
ideologic  dont  la  victoirc  cut  empoison  n6 
plusieurs  generations.”  The  tx^k  ends 
with  a  list  of  some  8,500  civilian  martyrs 
and  a  briefly  annotated  bibliography. — 
Bcnj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

**  Jacques  Bainville.  Journal  1927- 

1935.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  285  pages. 
420  fr. — This  is  the  third  and  last  part 
of  the  Journal.  It  is  a  dramatic  record  of 
the  fatal  period  during  which  the  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  Allies  had  be¬ 
come  acute.  The  reader  witnesses  the 
surprising  politics  of  the  naive  and  se¬ 
rene  Ramsay  Macdonald,  who  trusted 
the  Machiavellian  plotters  of  Berlin  and 
played  their  game;  the  pathetic  abandon¬ 
ment  of  France  by  her  ex-allies,  forcing 
her  finally  to  an  a  quoi  bon?  attitude;  the 
arrival  of  Hitler  on  the  scene;  Mussolini 
more  and  more  bellicose. 

Jacques  Bainville  wisely  and  thought¬ 
fully  put  down  on  paper,  day  by  day, 
his  comments  on  the  tremendous  events; 
he  analyzed  with  an  astounding  per¬ 


spicacity  the  tragic  convulsions  of  the 
world,  and  announced  the  inevitable 
cataclysm. — Edmond  de  Jaive.  Gulf 
Park  College. 

^  Roland  Dorgel^s.  Bleu  horizon. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 357  pages, 
ill.  -j-  40  plates.  900  fr. — The  author  of 
Croix  de  bois  turns  back  once  more  to 
the  now  shadowy  figures  of  the  poilu  in 
the  trenches  arid  the  aviation  aces  of 
World  War  I.  He  offers  in  this  volume 
his  miscellaneous  papers — war  mem¬ 
ories,  reflections,  anecdotes — in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  recent  war  from  crowding 
out  all  memory  of  ‘‘La  Grande  Guerre,” 
the  last  of  wars  ‘‘on  a  human  scale,” 
the  last  ‘‘in  which  courage  is  worth  a 
weapon.”  In  the  easy,  familiar  style 
which  has  always  distinguished  his  writ¬ 
ing,  Dorgel^s  evokes  the  great  days  of 
the  period:  the  Mobilization,  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  the  Return  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
He  pays  tribute  to  heroic  and  tragic  ex¬ 
istences  which,  but  for  him,  might  be 
consigned  to  oblivion.  The  book  is  a 
document  and  a  loving  testimony.  With 
its  numerous  sketches  and  photographs, 
it  constitutes  an  important  album  of  the 
first  World  War. — L.  LeSage.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 

M  Georges  Lecomte.  Ma  traversie. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1949.  607  pages.  795 
fr. — M.  Lccomte,  French  novelist  of  the 
Henri  Bordeaux  variety,  member  of  the 
Academie  Franqaise,  gives  us  in  a 
voluminous  book  a  report  of  his  tra- 
versee  through  history,  art  and  literature, 
beginning  with  the  funeral  of  Lamar¬ 
tine.  It  is  the  work  of  a  conservative- 
minded  gentleman,  full  of  anecdotes  and 
enumerations  of  names.  In  spite  of  its 
length,  however,  the  story  does  not 
sound  like  a  first-hand  description  even 
though  M.  Lecomte  experienced  all 
these  events  personally,  the  Dreyfus  af¬ 
fair  for  instance,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Theatre  Antoine.  The  narrative  re¬ 
mains  pale  since  the  author  was  an  on¬ 
looker,  not  a  creative  participant.  When 
we  finally  reach  the  present,  M.  Le- 
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comtc  has  become  quite  an  official  per¬ 
sonality,  and  has  given  up  his  interest  in 
literature.  Thus,  of  modern  writers  he 
elaborates  only  on  Francois  Mauriac. 
And  he  raises  his  voice  only  once,  name¬ 
ly  when  he  grows  excited  and  angry 
about  Edouard  Estaunie. — Frederici{^ 
Lchner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

^  Maurice  Sachs.  La  chasse  a  courre. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  247  pages. 
290  fr. — A  sequel  to  Le  Sabbat,  this  book 
covers  the  years  1940-1943  and  consists 
of  memoirs  and  letters.  The  first  and 
longer  part  tells,  with  Sachs’  usual  dis¬ 
concerting  sincerity  and  his  total  lack  of 
moral  inhibitions  (but  this  time  without 
the  pretext  of  contrition),  about  his 
fraudulent  gold  and  dollar  traffic  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation.  It  is  indeed 
in  contrast  to  most  chronicles  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  an  alarming  testimony  of  the  un¬ 
heroic  aspects  of  occupied  Paris.  As  for 
the  letters,  Sachs  writes  them  to  an  un¬ 
known  friend  from  the  Orne  and  main¬ 
ly  from  Hamburg,  where  he  is  engaged 
— with  delight  and  boundless  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Germans  (their  “exquise 
ouverture  de  coeur,”  their  “sentimen- 
talitc  discrete,”  their  “discipline  sans 
bassesse”  .  .  .) — in  factory  work  at  first, 
and  then  in  a  somewhat  mysterious  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  sinister  outcome  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  was  most  probably  what  the 
French  newspapers  announced  last  sum¬ 
mer — that  Sachs  had  been  spontaneous¬ 
ly  executed  by  his  compatriotes,  when 
the  Allies  occupied  Hamburg. 

Although  La  chasse  a  courre  does  not 
contain  the  acute  literary  portraits  which 
so  brilliantly  adorned  Le  Sabbat  (only 
a  few  hasty  remarks  about  Balzac  and 
Colette),  it  has  the  same  qualities  of 
keenness,  lucidity,  vividness,  and  facility 
and  presents  us  again  and  again  with 
the  baffling  enigma  of  a  man  in  whom 
genuine  kindness  and  generosity  are 
blended  with  almost  criminal  self-indul¬ 
gence,  and  sparkling  clear-sightedness 
with  complete  ethical  blindness. — Renie 
Lang.  Wells  College. 


^  Georges  Gurvitch,  ed.  Industriali¬ 
sation  et  technocratie.  Paris.  Armand 

Colin.  1949.  xiii-1-214  pages.  400  fr. _ 

A  collection  of  the  exposes  presented  by 
distinguished  French,  British  (Harold 
Laski),  and  American  (E.  C.  Hughes, 
Chicago)  savants  at  the  first  Semaine 
Sociologique  held  in  Paris  in  1948.  The 
theses  expounded  in  James  Burnham’s 
The  Managerial  Revolution  form  the 
point  of  departure  for  much  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Industrialization,  Technocracy 
and  their  concomitant  problems.  Out¬ 
standing  among  the  generally  excellent 
expositions  are  those  of  Georges  Fried¬ 
mann,  who  points  out  the  possible  dan¬ 
gers  to  civilization  resulting  from  the 
noxious  ambience  created  by  machines 
under  conscienceless  technocratic  over- 
lords,  of  Georges  Gurvitch,  who  affirms 
the  rise  of  a  techno-bureaucratic  class 
threatening  to  destroy  democracy  and  its 
attendant  human  liberties,  and  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Mounier,  who  reviews  the  psy¬ 
cho-social  origins  of  anti-technicism. — 
Paul  Marcel  Glaude.  Oklahoma  City 
University. 

Jacques  Leclercq.  Lemons  de  droit 
naturel.  I.  Le  fondement  du  droit 
et  de  la  sociSte;  II.  L’itat  ou  la  politique. 
Namur.  Wesmael-Charlier.  3rd  ed., 
1947,  1948.  459,  432  pages.  160  Bel.  fr. 
ea. — A  particularly  readable,  lucid  and 
intelligent  treatise.  Meant  for  the  well 
educated  general  public.  Might  well  be 
vade  mecum  of  liberals  everywhere. 
Strong  attack  on  the  pagan  nature  of  the 
rabid  Nationalists  (to  say:  “My  country, 
right  or  wrong!’’  is  to  make  the  Nation 
the  highest  god),  of  all  state  worship¬ 
pers,  and  of  all  totalitarians.  Many  con¬ 
crete  instances:  the  book  is  a  mine  of 
useful  information.  Professor  Jacques 
Leclercq  (of  the  University  of  Louvain) 
is  an  admirable  performer  on  the  tight 
rope.  He  admits  that  Aristode,  and  St. 
Thomas  after  him,  place  Society  above 
the  individual:  a  philosophy  which  easily 
leads  to  Leviathan.  Does  not  ignore  con¬ 
demnation  of  liberalism  in  Syllabus  of 
Pius  IX.  His  own  sympathies  obviously 
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on  side  of  relativism  and  pluralism,  with¬ 
out  which  liberty  is  but  a  shadow.  To 
reconcile  absolutism  of  Church  doctrine 
with  moral  and  practical  necessity  of  lib¬ 
erty,  uses  distinction  between  thesis  and 
hypothesis.  “La  these,  e’est  le  principc, 
la  thterie. .  .  .  I’hypothesc,  e’est  la  situa¬ 
tion  de  fait.”  In  a  mixed  society  (true 
believers,  imperfect  believers,  unbeliev¬ 
ers)  the  thesis  cannot  be  applied  in  all 
its  rigor.  If  I  may  use  the  same  method 
with  Leclercq’s  own  work:  on  the  thesis 
or  doctrinal  level,  I  condemn  this  com¬ 
promise;  in  the  realm  of  hypothesis,  I 
gladly  welcome  it:  Catholics  and  Liberals 
can  be  fellow  travelers  a  great  part  of 
the  way.  But  this  method  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  instrument. — Albert  Guirard, 
Sr.  University  of  Hawaii. 

Jean-P.  Vaudaire.  Bases  et  profits  de 
la  societe  de  demain.  Neuchatel. 
Griffon.  1949.  236  pages.  950  Sw.  fr. — 
The  problem  of  adjusting  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  to  technological  de¬ 
velopment  has  lately  been  the  object  of 
increasing  preoccupation  among  think¬ 
ers  of  all  kinds  and  climes.  Purporting 
to  go  beyond  Marx,  whom  he  dismisses 
as  having  made  a  laudable  attempt  at 
solution  which  failed  primarily  because 
of  Marx’s  incomprehension  of  monetary 
systems,  Messianic  M.  Vaudaire  presents 
herewith  a  blue-print  of  the  ideal  world 
of  tomorrow.  Despite  its  arithmetical 
and  other  baggage,  this  little  treatise  is 
apparently  intended  as  a  semi-popular 
tract.  Not  without  wit,  it  is  also  not 
without  intellectual  arrogance.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  work  is  generally  undis¬ 
tinguished,  it  is  at  least  symptomatic.  It 
is  symptomatic  of  a  current  in  which 
the  waters  that  turn  many  mills  are  now 
converging. — Paul  Marcel  Claude.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  University. 

*  Emmanuel  Mounier.  La  petite  peur 
du  XX‘  siecle.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
nicre.  1948.  159  pages. — In  three  loosely 
connected,  rather  mystical,  socio-psycho- 
logical  essays  the  author  deplores  the  de¬ 
cline  of  religion,  analyzes  and  combats 


the  anti-machine  fears  and  prejudices 
of  our  Ruskins  and  Mumfords,  and 
argues  that  there  is  no  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  the  idea  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Like  Kipling’s  McAndrew,  he  sees 
“predestination  in  the  stride  o’  connec- 
tin’-rod”  and  has  “no  doot  for  the  ma¬ 
chine:  but  what  about  the  man?”  He  has 
some  interesting  ideas  but  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grasp  because  expressed  in  vague 
terms  and  in  curious  words  that  he  de¬ 
lights  to  invent.  After  much  parade  of 
learning  and  philosophical  reflections, 
only  at  the  end  of  the  book  do  we  come 
to  a  simple  statement  of  what  our  age 
needs:  “Travail:  effort  patient,  progres- 
sif,  appliqu^.  Bonne  volont6:  disposi¬ 
tion  souple  et  docile  d’un  coeur  qui  se 
cherche  et  s’essaye.” — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

Eug.  Droulers.  Dictionnaire  des  at- 

trihuts,  allegories,  emblimes  et  sym- 
boles.  Turnhout.  Brepols.  n.d.  viii-1-281 
2-col.  pages,  ill.  -j-  26  plates.  300  Bel.  fr. 
— An  enchanting  journey  through  the 
enchanted  world  of  iconology,  rich  in 
arresting  discoveries.  There  are  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  stop-overs  at  every 
station,  from  A,  first  letter  of  our  alpha¬ 
bet  which  the  Greeks  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  of  ill  omen,  and  which  with  the 
Egyptians  was  a  hieroglyph  representing 
the  ibis,  but  as  alpha  became  the  symbol 
of  Christ,  to  Zosterius,  one  of  the  less  re¬ 
membered  surnames  of  Apollo.  Super¬ 
latives  are  in  order  for  appraising  this 
outstanding  dictionary  of  the  magical 
language  of  allegory,  emblem  and  sym¬ 
bol,  which  is  as  old  as  Man  and  has 
grown  with  his  spiritual  development. 
The  author’s  coverage  of  his  topics  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  his  scholarship  unerring,  his  eru¬ 
dition  impressive.  He  has  relied  upon 
and  used  for  practically  all  subject  mat¬ 
ters  the  authoritative  texts  and  defini¬ 
tions  of  universally  recognized  experts, 
living  or  dead.  Such  commendable  mod¬ 
esty  nowadays — what  with  the  arro¬ 
gantly  “editing”  re-write  man  who  has 
invaded  even  the  field  of  scholarly  publi¬ 
cations — amounts  to  intellectual  honesty 
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which  must  be  singled  out  for  hats-off 
mention.  The  scholar  and  the  artist  will 
find  this  unusually  fine  reference  work 
an  indispensable  companion,  the  mere 
amateur  an  engrossing  initiation.  As  lav> 
ish  as  the  illustrations  are,  should  be  our 
praise  for  their  intelligent  and  discrim¬ 
inating  selection.  They  represent  indeed 
an  integral  complementary  part  of  a 
work  which  we  could  ill  afford  not  to 
keep  permanently  within  easy  reach  on 


a  prominent  place  of  our  bookshelf.  For 
a  publication  which  otherwise  meets  the 
most  exacting  requirements  of  scholar¬ 
ship  the  absence  of  a  copyright  date  is 
an  odd  lacuna.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
rather  exhaustive,  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged  bibliography  which  ranges  from 
1539  to  1947  that  this  is  the  most  recent 
and  only  up-to-date  work  of  its  kind. — 
E.  E.  N. 


Japanese  translations  of  foreign  books  in  1949 
comprised  1,009  American  titles.  French  and' 
British  works  were  second  and  third,  with  130 
and  119  titles,  respectively.  There  were  only 
61  translations  from  the  original  German,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  14  Russian,  14  Italian,  and  7  Chinese 
books,  and,  in  addition,  96  works  from  various 
other  languages. 

“.  .  .  subsuntial  indications  .  .  .  that  creative 
writing  in  Italy  .  .  .  was  beginning  to  outstrip 
that  of  her  sbter  European  countries,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  international  demand  and  popularity.  .  .  .” 
— O.  B.  Bontempo,  in  The  Modern  Language 
Journal. 

Among  the  Ukrainian  writers  who  have  re¬ 
cently  come  to  the  United  States,  The  Ul(rainian 
Quarterly  lists  the  names  of  Ehven  Malanyuk, 
Todos  Osmachka,  Yuriy  Kosach,  Fedir  Dudko, 
Dies  Babiy,  Bohdan  Kravtsiv,  Roman  Kup- 
chynsky,  Vasyl  Chaplenko,  Ludmyla  Ivchenko, 
Ivan  Kernytsky,  Yar  Slavutych,  Vadym  Lesych, 
Theodor  Kurpita. 

Professor  Frederick  A.  Klemm,  in  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Quarterly  for  December  1949, 
calls  attention  to  certain  unpublished  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Frederick  the  Great  which  indi- 
cites  that  he  wrote  the  German  langtiage  more 
often  and  more  correctly  than  is  currently  sup¬ 
posed.  Moreover,  he  used  the  German  script. 

According  to  Welt,  the  Borsenverein  der 
deutschen  Buchhandler  in  the  East  Zone  has 
decided,  u{X)n  the  motion  of  the  booksellers  of 
Sachsen-Anhalt,  no  longer  to  sell  books  by  such 
authors  as  Karl  May,  Hans  Dominik,  Walter 
Bloem,  Hedwig  Courts-Mahler,  Natalie  von 
Eschtruth,  Rudolf  Herzog,  E.  Marlitt,  Rudolf 
Stratz  and  many  others  accused  of  being  rep- 
resenutives  of  “Kitsch-  und  Schundliteratur.” 

The  novelist  Tomoji  Abe  and  the  dramatist 
Kihachi  Kitamura  have  been  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  Japan  at  the  International  P.E.N.  Club 
conference  in  Edinburgh. 

“Liberals,  attacked  by  both  the  far  Left  and 
the  far  Right,  cannot  escape  profound  depression 


when  they  observe  the  hounding  of  scholars, 
scientists  and  journalists.  The  refutations  of  the 
victims  and  the  admissions  of  error  by  the  ac¬ 
cusers  never  catch  up  with  the  headlines  of 
wild  allegation.  And  now  a  new  drive  is  getting 
under  way  for  the  Mundt-Nixon  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress,  which  would  put  every  writer  or  speaker 
in  fear  of  normal  expression  of  opinions.  This 
threat  to  intellectual  freedom  must  be  opposed.’’ 
—Publishers’  Weekly- 

The  friends  of  Rabelais  in  Tours  announce 
the  opening  this  summer  of  a  Rabelais  Museum 
in  La  Devinicre,  the  little  country  house  near 
Chinon  where  the  author  was  born. 

The  Deutsche  Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und 
Dichtung,  established  last  year  in  Frankfurt 
(see  Not  in  the  Reviews),  held  its  Erst  session 
in  Stuttgart,  in  March.  Rudolf  Pechel  has  been 
elected  President,  Frank  Thiess  Vice-President 
Thirty-four  new  members  have  been  accepted 
(original  membership:  49),  among  others 
Gottfried  Benn,  Hans  Carossa,  Peter  Dorfler, 
Kasimir  Edschmid,  Manfred  Hausmann  and 
Gertrud  von  Le  Fort. 

“American  and  British  visitors  arc  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprised  that  most  Danes  have  a  basic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English,  notes  UP.  It  is  not  surprising 
since  English  is  widely  taught  and  studied. 
Danish  commerce  and  shipping  is  with  all  the 
world.  English-speaking  visitors  are  many.  For 
the  last  20  years  Danes  have  listened  to  British 
broadcasts  and  now  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
And  for  20  years  now  P.  O.  Boisen  has  con¬ 
ducted  classes  in  English  over  the  Danish  State 
Radio,  three  times  a  week,  and  500,000  listeners 
have  been  his  students.” — News  of  Denmark, 
Danish  Information  Office,  New  York  City. 

“Hamsun  remained  silent  when,  before  the 
war,  outside  of  his  country,  thousands  suffered 
injustice.  He  spoke  up  only  when  during  the 
war  his  own  compatriots  suffered  injustice — 
but  then  only  in  order  to  sanction  and  to  cam¬ 
ouflage  that  injustice.  And  now,  believing  that 
he  has  suffered  injustice,  he  complains  and 
begs  for  sympathy.” — Wolfgang  v.  Einsiedcl  on 
Knut  Hamsun’s  diary  in  Merkur. 


1 


Books  in  German 


(For  other  Boo\s  in  German,  see  ""Head-Liners") 


M  Helmut  Ficchtner.  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  Die  Gestalt  des  Dichters 
im  Spiegel  seiner  Freunde.  Wien.  Hum¬ 
boldt.  1949.  383  pages  +  7  plates.  49  s. 
— The  author  of  this  charming  volume 
undertook  to  bring  to  life  a  great  poet 
and  a  personality  which  symbolizes  the 
Austria  of  our  time,  as  that  personality 
is  reflected  in  the  utterances  of  his 
friends.  Some  of  the  essays  in  this  meaty 
and  carefully  prepared  volume  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared,  others  are  new. 

There  is  more  here  than  a  record  of 
Hofmannsthal’s  development  from  the 
fin  de  Steele,  through  the  period  of  the 
decay  of  the  monarchy  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  when  the  first  signs  of  the  com¬ 
ing  catastrophe  were  already  visible  in 
the  heavens;  more  than  a  record  of  the 
poet’s  struggle  to  attain  a  new  and  deep¬ 
er  reality,  to  overcome  a  nihilistic  cult 
of  beauty  whose  unwholesomeness  and 
perils  he  realized  more  clearly  than  any¬ 
one  else,  even  though  his  earlier  achieve¬ 
ment  had  so  dazzled  his  contemporaries 
that  they  found  it  hard  to  appreciate  his 
transformation. 

A  rapid  cultural  history  covering  the 
period  from  1890  almost  down  to  our 
own  days  could  be  constructed  from 
these  essays,  addresses,  letters  and  poems. 
Poets,  journalists,  actors  and  play¬ 
wrights,  musicians  and  painters,  scholars 
and  diplomats,  say  their  word  in  this 
memorial  volume.  It  is  impossible,  in 
this  note,  to  mention  all  the  contribu¬ 
tors.  Among  them  are  George  Borchardt 
and  Schroder,  Bahr  and  Salten,  Brecht, 
Nadler  and  Steiner,  Mell  and  Carossa, 
Thomas  Mann,  Werfel  and  Richard 
Strauss.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  com¬ 
piler  was  not  able  to  get  more  help  from 
Beer-Hofmann,  and  that  he  was  not  able 
to  take  something  from  Hermann 
Broch’s  profound  introduction  to  the 
new  English  edition  of  Hofmannsthal. 


— Ernst  Waldinger,  Skidmore  College, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  , 

^  Adolf  von  Grolman.  Europdische 
Dichter profile.  3  vols.  Diisseldorf. 
Bastion.  1947-1949.  120,  124,  118  pages. 
4  dm.  ea.— From  the  four  corners  of 
Europe,  this  collection  of  twenty-four 
literary  profiles  presents  a  glittering  ar¬ 
ray  of  generally  familiar  names  like 
those  of  Racine,  Shakespeare,  Manzoni, 
Holderlin,  Ibsen,  Keller,  Strindberg, 
Maeterlinck,  with  only  an  occasional 
visitor  from  the  periphery  of  fame,  like 
Haecker,  Merezhkovski,  Jammes.  The 
inclusion  of  these  and  others  is  not  strict¬ 
ly  by  rank  but  rather  by  merit,  judged 
here  in  terms  of  a  fundamental  and  last¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  spiritual  values 
which  Europe  created  in  the  past  and 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  Christian  Ren¬ 
aissance,  hold  out  new  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Von  Grolman  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  he  presents  only  “profiles” — only 
one  work  to  characterize  each  writer — 
and  attempts  no  abstractions,  essays,  or 
fragments  of  literary  history.  'Thus  fore¬ 
warned,  the  critical  reader  is  still  aware 
of  dangerous  generalizations:  as  when 
Grillparzer  is  linked  to  Racine  without 
mention  of  his  debt  to  Calderon,  or 
Holderlin  is  called  Germany’s  greatest 
poet,  or  Romanticism  is  dismissed  as  in¬ 
capable  of  truly  great  art.  And  while 
one  may  agree  with  the  author  that  any 
selection  must  be  tentative,  one  is  never¬ 
theless  startled  by  the  statement  that 
“Russia  can  never  belong  to  Europe,” 
and  regrets  the  omission  of  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  Pushkin,  Turgenev,  and  Chek¬ 
hov. — H.  Reiner.  Boston,  Mass. 

^  Dominik  Jost.  Stefan  George  und 
seine  Elite:  Eine  Studie  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Eliten.  Zurich.  Speer.  1949. 
92  pages.  $3. — Jost  examines  systematic- 
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ally  the  ethical  and  sociological  basis  of 
the  so<allcd  “George-Kreis”  and  offers 
sound  criticism  on  various  aspects.  The 
ideas  which  held  this  “elite  group”  to¬ 
gether,  while  it  lasted,  had  expanded 
gradually  from  a  community  of  artistic 
aspirations  to  the  cultivation  of  a  mode 
of  life  called  “das  schone  Leben”  and 
finally  led  to  the  conviction  that  the 
“Kreis”  was  the  seed-bed  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  regeneration  of  the  German  nation. 

Jost  recognizes  rightly  that,  while 
Stefan  George’s  juvenilia  (written  be¬ 
fore  1890)  contain  all  his  later  thought 
in  nucc  almost  clairvoyandy,  the  poet’s 
consciousness  of  his  socio-political  mis¬ 
sion  is  not  formulated  again  until  1899 
(in  Der  Teppich  des  hebens).  Yet  the 
writer  ignores  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  George’s  will  to  power  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  as  latent  all  through  the  poetry 
of  the  intervening  years.  Jost’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  George  group  resembles 
most  a  monastic  order  of  the  Knights 
Templar  type  is  neither  starding  nor 
new.  The  fact  that  its  most  evident  weak¬ 
ness  was  the  central  doctrinal  secret,  the 
blasphemous  worship  of  “Maximin,” 
bears  restating,  and  here  it  is  ably  done. 
— Ulrich  K,  Goldsmith.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 

**  Robert  Lavalette.  Liter aturgeschich- 
te  der  Welt.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1948. 
452  pages,  ill.,  -j-  96  plates.  32  Sw.  fr. — 
Both  author  and  publisher  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  attractive  and  stim¬ 
ulating  work.  It  has  the  indispensable 
scholarly  ingredients  as  well  as  appeal¬ 
ing  features  of  presentation  for  acquaint¬ 
ing  a  wide  audience  with  the  significant 
facts  and  trends  of  world  letters  in  all 
periods  and  languages.  From  the  ancient 
Orient  to  the  modern  Occident  we  are 
taken  on  a  rewarding  tour  through  an 
enchanting  spiritual  panorama  by  a 
competent  guide  who  thoroughly  mas¬ 
ters  his  exciting  topic  without  confusing 
the  uninitiated  by  a  specialist’s  termin¬ 
ology  or  exasperating  the  more  discrim¬ 
inating  with  familiar  commonplace 
short<uts  of  vulgarization.  Although 


this  is  achieved  in  comparatively  limited 
space,  the  text  is  vivid  in  description 
and  pertinent  in  evaluation.  Excdlent 
illustrations  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Alsatian  scholar’s  work,  which  ought  to 
be  translated  into  all  major  languages  as 
a  distinguished  contribution  toward  ren¬ 
dering  a  large  public  more  aware  of 
world  literature. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Georg  Lukacs.  Thomas  Mann.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Aufbau.  1949.  115  pages.  3.90  dm. 
— The  deadly  caprice  of  an  ever<hang- 
ing  party-line  has  lately  caught  up  with 
Communism’s  foremost  literary  histo¬ 
rian.  The  Kremlin’s  seemingly  ungrate¬ 
ful  reprimand  for  individualistic  devia¬ 
tion  comes  after  some  thirty-odd  years 
of  competent  service  given  to  the  cause 
of  Marxian  letters  by  their  Hungarian- 
born  top-flight  apologist,  propagandist 
and  proselytist.  The  incident  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  closed  with  the  customary  mea 
culpa  uttered  by  a  none-too-surprised 
culprit.  For  this  gifted  scholar,  after  hav¬ 
ing  pulled  over  his  eyes  the  blinding 
hood  of  partisanship,  was  self-committed 
both  to  increasingly  fantastic  intellectual 
acrobatics  and  to  the  risk  involved  in  his 
hair-  and  eyebrow-raising  ideological 
salto  mortale  acts. 

In  his  two  laudatory  essays  on  Thomas 
Mann  whom  he  insinuatingly  claims  for 
Marxism  (“Der  tragische  Held  Thomas 
Manns  [Adrian  Lcvcrkiihn]  hat  hier 
den  Weg,  der  zu  Marx  fiihrt,  gefunden 
.  .  .”)  through  a  cleverly  damaging  in¬ 
terpretation  of  rather  pertinent  texts, 
Lukacs  is  at  his  poisonous  best  in  his 
role  as  Rattenfdnger,  gathering  in  the 
political  babes  in  the  woods.  Quite  ob¬ 
viously,  this  publication  is  part  of  the 
build-up  given  the  Dr.  Faustus  author’s 
Goethe  Year  visit  to  the  Eastern  German 
Voll^sdemol(ratie,  a  tour  which  has 
handsomely  paid  off  in  favorable  propa¬ 
ganda  results  for  the  publicity-conscious 
organizers.  Mann’s  every  political  volte- 
face,  his  ideological  fluctuations  from 
the  notorious  Betrachtungen  eines  Un- 
politischen  to  his  present-day  ambi¬ 
guities  (“Was  not  tate,  was  endgiiltig 
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dcutsch  scin  konntc,  ware  cin  Bund  und 
Pakt  dcr  konservatiyen  Kulturidcc  mit 
den  rcvolutionarcn  Gcscllschaftsgc- 
danken,  zwischen  Gricchcnland  und 
Moskau,  um  cs  pointiert  zu  sagen”),  arc 
to  Lukacs  so  many  logical,  organic  first 
steps  toward  the  proletXult  paradise. 
The  prospective  convert  is  competently 
nailed  down  by  a  host  of  his  own  politi¬ 
cal  utterances — like  the  above  quoted — 
and  with  such  highly  and  intentionally 
embarrassing  praise  as  “Er  ist  es  in 
erster  Reihe  (sic!),  durch  dessen  Ver- 
mitdung  die  russische  Literatur  in  (re- 
sic!)  die  deutsche  Kultur  einvcrleibt 
wurde.” — E.  E.  N. 

#  Will  Rink.  Annette  von  Droste- 
Hiilshoff;  ein  Leben  neben  der  Zeit. 
Niirnberg.  Sebaldus.  1948.  337  pages. — 
Of  the  making  of  books  about  Die 
Droste  there  is  no  end.  This  one  is  Jus¬ 
tified  by  the  author’s  conviction  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
Annette  as  a  religious  poet.  A  practicing 
physician  specializing  in  characterology, 
he  is  not  concerned  with  literary  scholar¬ 
ship.  “Dies  Buch  soil  eine  Frau  schil- 
dern,  die  durch  die  Kulissen  einer  lar- 
menden  Obergangszeit  zielbewusst  und 
unablenkbar  auf  ihr  inneres  Zentrum 
zu  gegangen  ist.”  Truly  a  guide  for  the 
confused  souls  of  today!  Recalling  her 
wish  to  be  read  a  hundred  years  after 
her  death  (in  1848),  Will  Rink  has 
adapted  much  of  her  correspondence  to 
the  needs  of  the  modern  reader,  and  has 
interpreted  an  inner  life  that  until  now 
has  remained  “dunkel  und  voller  Fra- 
gen,” — Helen  M.  Ranson.  University  of 
Minnesota  Library. 

**  Hermann  Schneider.  Urfaust?  Tu¬ 
bingen.  H.  Laupp.  1949.  110  pages. 
3.80  marks. — A  lively  monograph  on  a 
limited  segment  of  Goethe  philology 
which  does  not  appear,  in  the  compe¬ 
tent  hands  of  Professor  Schneider,  to  be 
very  circumscribed.  The  little  book  will 
probably  leave  its  mark  on  future  Faust 
commentaries,  regardless  of  the  tenabil- 
ity  of  its  central  thesis,  which  holds  that 


the  Urfaust  is  misnamed — that  the  un- 
Faustian,  interloping  Gretchen  tragedy 
took  Goethe  away  from  the  true  Faus¬ 
tian  material  of  popular  tradition.  In¬ 
terested  scholars  will  find  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  contentions  have  been  critically 
examined  by  Werner  Richter  in  ^  the 
Monatshefte  and  by  Stuart  Pratt  Atkins 
in  the  Germanic  Review. — W,  A.  W. 

^  Georg  Trakl.  Nachlass  und  Bi~ 
ographie.  Wolfgang  Schneditz,  ed. 
Salzburg.  Muller.  1949.  215  pages.  19  s. 
— The  last  of  the  three-volume  complete 
edition  of  Trakl  contains  the  hitherto 
unpublished  poems — notably  Gesang 
zur  Nacht  which  concludes  with  the 
dramatic  line,  "Nur  dem,  der  das  Glucl( 
verachtet,  wird  Erl^enntnis”  establish¬ 
ing  the  tragic  leitmotiv  of  the  poet’s 
self-appointed  mission;  a  selection  from 
his  few  letters,  short  but  invaluable  for 
an  understanding  of  his  character;  two 
critical  essays  testifying  to  the  exacting 
standards  of  the  young  poet;  and  a  “bi¬ 
ography  in  pictures.” 

The  editor’s  biographical  study  and 
critical  analysis  arc  probably  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  the  Trakl 
corpus  since  the  work  of  W.  Ricse.  A 
brilliant  essay  by  E.  Lachmann,  Traill 
und  Holderlin,  rounds  out  this  excep¬ 
tionally  full  book. — H.  Reiner.  Boston, 
Mass. 

^  Hans  Wolflheim.  Wielands  Begriff 
der  Humanitdt.  Hamburg.  Hoff¬ 
mann  &  Campe.  1949.  336  pages.  9.80 
dm. — After  a  century  and  a  half  of  as¬ 
persions  cast  by  Romantic  critics  and 
post'Romantic  literary  historians  at  the 
work  of  Christoph  Martin  Wicland, 
Wolffheim’s  book  attempts  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Wieland’s  ethical,  political,  and 
religious  thought.  Only  the  prose  works 
arc  discussed,  especially  Agathon,  Der 
goldene  Spiegel,  and  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  seldom  seen  by  the  modern  reader. 
The  conclusion  is  that  Wicland’s  hu¬ 
mane  and  cosmopolitan  geistige  Ex- 
istenz  is  closer  to  the  ideal  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Germany  than  is  the  nationalism 
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of  the  Romanticists  who  attacked  in  him 
the  symbol  of  the  Enlightenment.  Only 
the  figure  of  Wieland  the  thinker 
emerges;  Wieland  the  artist  is  purposely 
omitted. — Robert  T.  Clar\,  Jr.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

*  Stefan  Andres.  Die  Sintflut.  Miin- 
chen.  Piper.  1949.  818  pages.  19.80 

dm. — This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  tril¬ 
ogy  called  Das  Tier  aus  der  Tiefe.  This 
work  has  been  rated  by  many  reviewers 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  prose 
publications  in  Germany  during  1949. 
Without  portraying  the  actual  events 
leading  to  the  rise  of  fascist  movements, 
it  still  attempts  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  psychological  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  movements.  The  novel 
shows  how  the  loss  of  faith  in  traditional 
values  provides  the  setting  in  which  a 
Fiihrer  (a  man  with  know-how)  can 
manipulate  modern  man  for  his  own 
purposes.  Extremely  well  written,  the 
novel  conveys  the  atmosphere  of  mixed 
idealism,  hopelessness,  and  cynicism  that 
give  rise  to  the  totalitarian  creed. — Karl 
O.  Paetel.  New  York. 

*  [Bertolt]  Brecht  and  [Caspar]  Ne- 
her.  Antigonemodell  1948.  Berlin. 

Weiss.  1948.  160  pages,  ill.  8.80  dm. — 
To  the  German  text  of  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  is  prefixed  a  Prologue — “Ber¬ 
lin,  April  1945” — which  daringly  and 
effectively  parallels  the  Greek  story  and 
the  story  of  modern  Germany.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1948  this  propaganda  play  was 
produced  at  Chur  in  Switzerland,  under 
the  direction  of  Ruth  Berlau.  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  many  photographs  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  are  included  in  the  volume,  with 
directions  which  will  help  other  pro¬ 
ducers  who  may  want  to  stage  what  is 
frankly  called  an  “experiment.”  Neher’s 
simple  stage  effects  fit  Brecht’s  text  and 
the  impression  of  the  production  on  the 
audience  must  have  been  great.  Even 
the  reader  is  moved.  During  the  recent 
revival  of  Antigone  in  this  country,  few 
of  us  saw  in  Creon  a  Fiihrer. — Robert 
Withington.  Northampton,  Mass. 


*  Otto  Briies.  Der  Silber/^elch.  2  vols. 
Kempen-Niederrhein.  Thomas.  2nd  ed., 
1948.  499,  452  pages. — This  two-volume 
novel  is  a  lively  and  thoroughly  readable 
chronicle  of  German  life  over  a  period 
of  several  fateful  decades.  While  ^e  en¬ 
tire  span  of  time  covered  extends  from 
1905  to  1945,  there  is  a  considerable 
gap  in  the  chronology  of  events  in  that 
the  narrator  completely  skips  the  interim 
between  the  two  wars.  However,  read¬ 
ers  of  this  generation  will  very  likely 
find  this  omission  well  considered  rather 
than  be  greatly  disturbed  by  it. 

There  is  no  one  main  character  in  this 
story.  The  “hero”  in  the  wider  sense  is 
the  citizenry  of  a  busding  town  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  in  the  narrower  sense  a 
group  of  friends  from  the  author’s  own 
generation,  now  in  their  early  fifties. 
The  narrator  writes  the  chronicle  of  the 
token  of  friendship,  a  silver  goblet, 
which  binds  together  the  lives  of  the 
above  mentioned  group,  but  he  does  so 
simply  as  one  of  them.  His  own  life 
constitutes  but  another  section  in  a  large 
and  varigated  pattern  of  mosaics.  What 
concerns  him  is  the  story  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  destined  to  witness  the  catastrophic 
passing  of  an  era  but  by  no  means  de¬ 
prived  of  the  enjoyment  of  rich  bless¬ 
ings.  This  combination  of  blessings  and 
trials  finds  its  symbolic  expression  in  an 
ornament  gracing  the  contour  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  goblet,  a  cornucopia  held  by  a  severc- 
looking  angel. 

It  takes  a  seasoned  hand  at  the  craft 
of  fiction  to  knit  a  closely  integrated  nar¬ 
rative  of  so  diversified  a  fabric  of  life  as 
treated  here.  Briies’  manner  of  viewing 
and  depicting  life  is  eminently  sensible, 
honest  and  human.  He  has  a  keen  aware¬ 
ness  and  understanding  of  the  foibles 
and  tragic  errors  of  mankind  and  of  the 
German  people  in  particular.  But  he 
maintains  at  all  times  a  sound  perspec¬ 
tive,  a  profound  faith  in  man,  and  a 
fine  sense  of  humor.  To  judge  from  the 
novel  before  us,  the  author  is  content  to 
be  an  unpretentious  chronicler  of  life  as 
it  is.  Therein  lies  his  strength  and  appeal 
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as  a  narrator. — John  R.  Frey.  University 
of  Illinois. 

it  Hermann  Kesten.  Die  fremden  Cot¬ 
ter.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1949.  291 
pages. — A  good  novel  about  an  unusual 
aspect  of  the  consequences  of  the  Hitler 
regime.  A  Jew  whom  years  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp  turned  orthodox  finds  his 
17-year-old  daughter  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith  by  the  nuns  who  had  hid¬ 
den  her  from  the  Gestapo.  The  religious 
fervor  of  each  allows  no  compromise 
and  in  the  end  all  ties  between  them  are 
broken.  The  refusal  of  the  nuns  to  take 
her  back  reveals  to  the  girl  the  real  mag¬ 
nitude  of  her  problem.  The  irony  in¬ 
herent  in  the  central  theme  pervades 
the  love-story,  and  the  lucid  style,  by  its 
extensive  use  of  the  interrogative  form, 
emphasizes  the  loneliness  of  the  girl’s 
position. — Hjlde  D.  Cohn.  Swarthmore 
College. 

*  Herbert  Kuhn.  Karmel.  Miinchen. 

Kaiser.  1949.  150  pages.  4.80  dm. — 
A  dynamic  novel,  with  a  vividness  and 
power  reminiscent  of  Remarque,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  author’s  gripping  and  pow¬ 
erful  description  of  trench  life.  He  shows 
a  fine  understanding  of  the  depths  of  hu¬ 
man  character.  The  tide  (and  the  main 
episode)  recall  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  “trial  by  fire”  on  Mount  Carmel. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  an  officers’  trench 
on  a  Christmas  Eve.  Drunken  and  friv¬ 
olous,  these  officers  go  so  far  as  arro- 
gandy  to  challenge  God  Himself:  “You 
or  we.”  Judgment  and  redemption,  how¬ 
ever,  come  to  ail.  Kuhn  uses  an  unusual¬ 
ly  mobile  and  picturesque  style  through 
which  he  is  able  to  hold  the  reader  in 
suspense  to  the  very  end. — Erika  W. 
McClenon.  Grinnell  College. 

**  Carl  Pidoll.  Augustinus  Duroc. 

Innsbruck.  Oesterreichische  Verlags- 
anstalt.  1948.  500  pages.  36  s. — The 
biography  of  a  man  of  sixty,  who  re¬ 
views  the  political,  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  which  befell  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  Praised  by  many  Euro¬ 
pean  reviewers  as  the  most  outstanding 


book  since  Axel  Munthe’s  Story  of  San 
Michele,  one  has  to  consider  the  fact  that 
Austrian  writers  and  their  work  have 
gone  unnoticed  for  a  decade.  Pidoll’s 
thesis,  that  a  man  remains  the  same 
throughout  his  life  once  he  starts  off 
in  the  right  direction,  might  have  a 
chance  for  verification,  but  the  way  Au¬ 
gustinus  Duroc  has  to  travel  around  the 
world  to  prove  it  grows  a  litde  tiresome. 
— Robert  Breuer.  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

it  Ruth  Schaumann.  Die  Uebermacht. 

Freiburg.  Alber.  New  ed.,  1949.  152 
pages.  5.40  dm. — Though  the  tide  of 
this  novelette  might  suggest  a  poetic 
treatment  of  the  overwhelming  power 
problems  of  our  troubled  epoch,  nothing 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  this  book.  We 
have  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  time¬ 
less  topic  of  entirely  religious  character. 
The  author,  a  devout  Catholic,  by  this 
very  fact  managed  to  endure  the  Nazi 
period  untouched  and  to  spin  her  poetic 
thread,  characterized  by  the  regular  out¬ 
put  of  novels,  poems,  and  stories. 

Schweitzer’s  idea  stressing  the  “rever¬ 
ence  for  life”  is  pursued,  in  this  sym¬ 
bolic  novelette,  to  its  radical  extremes. 
Even  if  the  origin  of  life  is  most  ne¬ 
farious,  we  have  no  right  to  destroy  it 
because  God’s  providence  might  turn  the 
fruit  conceived  by  outrage  and  violence 
into  a  blessing.  This  is  shown  by  two 
parallel  stories  of  rape  committed  against 
two  happily  married  women  by  brutal 
intruders.  They  occur  in  different  ages 
and  different  social  environments.  The 
language  used  by  the  author  for  devel¬ 
oping  those  strange  adventures,  though 
colorful  in  some  respects,  often  exhibits 
the  traits  of  a  stiff  mystical  aloofness, 
which  is  almost  inevitably  connected 
with  this  kind  of  semi-literary  religious 
treatise.  Sometimes  the  author  invents 
words  of  doubtful  originality,  as  ver- 
kindet  meaning  “idiotic”  (kindisch  ge- 
worden). — Henry  Walter  Brann.  New 
York  City. 

^  Adalbert  Stifter.  Die  Mappe  meines 

Urgrorrt/a/err.  Freiburg.  Alber.  1949. 
360  pages.  8.40  dm. — A  reprint  of  Dr. 
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Hiillcr’s  critical  edition,  originally  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  great  collection  of  Stifter’s 
works;  it  is  the  fourth  version  of  Stifter’s 
favorite  work,  not  quite  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Like  many  other 
great  prose  works  of  German  literature, 
Wilhelm  Meister,  Der  Griine  Heinrich, 
Maler  Nolten,  the  final  version  differs 
substantially  from  the  earlier  publica¬ 
tions.  A  comparison  with  the  third  print¬ 
ing  reveals  such  an  astonishing  advance 
in  literary  craftsmanship  and  stylistic 
taste  that  this  final  version  should  super¬ 
sede  the  earlier  ones. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
Muhlenberg  Gjllege. 

Frank  Thiess.  Caruso  in  Sorrent. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1949.  462  pages.  55 
s. — Frank  Thiess  is  known  from  his  for¬ 
mer  novels  as  an  accomplished  story¬ 
teller.  In  his  Caruso  in  Sorrent  he  ap¬ 
plies  his  superb  workmanship  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  a  special  fascination  for 
him.  Two  of  his  previous  novels  Der 
Tenor  von  Trapani  and  N eapolitanische 
Legende  centered  around  Caruso.  Now 
the  facts  of  the  last  weeks  in  Caruso’s 
life  are  interwoven  with  a  tender  love- 
story  between  two  young  people.  The 
figures  of  Count  Hermann  Keyserling 
in  the  disguise  of  Axel  Lowenrink,  and 
of  Axel  Munthe  enliven  the  background. 
TTie  struggle  of  an  artistic  genius  with 
the  inimical  forces  of  the  world  is  traced 
with  rare  sensitiveness.  A  fascinating 
story. — Adelheid  G.  Ladewig.  Hamilton 
College  Library. 

*  Bruno  E.  Werner.  Die  Gadeere. 

Amsterdam.  Bermann-Fischer.  1949. 
552  pages.  8.90  fl. — Riding  and  dodging 
the  raging  seas  of  historical  upheaval 
and  turmoil  from  Hider’s  Machtergrei- 
fung  to  the  ruin  of  the  Third  Reich  in 
not  too  gallant  helplessness,  the  shaky 
galleon-passenger  Grorg  Forster  is  not  to 
be  recommended  as  an  ideal  companion 
in  the  stormy  weather  of  our  dangerous 
age.  The  main  protagonist  of  this  much 
discussed  Zeitroman — which,  although 
occasionally  fascinating  and,  in  one 
chapter  (the  destruction  of  Dresden) 
ranking  with  the  world’s  greatest  report¬ 


ing,  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  Unterhal- 
tungsroman — is  a  newspaper  editor  and 
later  a  publisher.  He  is  a  keen  observer, 
and  a  strangely,  almost  suspiciously  de¬ 
tached  witness  of  the  swastika  Hexen- 
sabbath.  This  representative  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  high-brow  middle-class  intelli¬ 
gentsia  which  has  nothing  but  be¬ 
wildered  resignation,  cynical  disgust 
and  an  occasional  wise-crack  to  oppose  to 
the  devouring  totalitarian  monster,  is 
not  precisely  a  hero,  and  his  understand¬ 
able  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  personal 
martyrdom  unfortunately  stems  all  too 
plainly  from  lack  of  elementary  Zivil- 
courage.  Should  we  take  it  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  much  invoked  innere 
Emigration,  Werner’s  portrait  of  this 
vague  opponent  to  Nazism  might  in¬ 
duce  us  to  rather  unflattering  comment, 
and  furthermore  destroy  whatever  hope 
may  be  left  to  our  dreaming  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  rededi- 
cation  to  genuinely  democratic  ways  if 
not  ideals.  This  Dr.  Forster,  who  knows 
all  the  Nazi  “big-shots,”  does  not  share 
their  power  or  participate  in  their 
crimes.  He  has  his — comparatively  mild 
— troubles  with  the  regime,  but  his  law¬ 
yer  and  influential  acquaintances  see  to 
it  that  no  serious  harm  comes  to  him. 
Moreover,  the  front  officer  of  World 
War  I  manages  never  to  be  mobilized, 
not  even  in  the  pitiful  last-ditch-stand 
Voll^^ssturm — which  is  quite  a  perform¬ 
ance  for  an  otherwise  admittedly  potent 
male,  and  even  for  one  who  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  philosophical  terminology  would 
probably  define  “existentialism”  as  the 
fine  art  of  survival  at  any  price  and, 
preferably,  no  risk.  There  may  be  a  mes¬ 
sage  after  all,  however  unintended: 
what  Moravia  calls  gli  indifferenti  and 
Bernanos  les  monstres  mous  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth  by  merely  outwaiting  and 
outlasting  the  more  vulnerable  contem¬ 
poraries  who  still  conceive  of  themselves 
as  receptacles  of  a  conscience. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Alexander  von  Bernus.  W eltgesang. 

Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1949.  164 
pages.  1 1 .50  dm. — This  volume  of  poetry 
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is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an 
earlier  collection.  A  previous  work, 
Gold  urn  Mitternacht  (B.  A.  Spring  50, 
p.  168)  contained  a  broad  sampling  of 
shorter  lyrics,  polished  in  language  and 
form,  which  were  largely  in  neo-roman¬ 
tic  tradition  closely  approaching  sym¬ 
bolism.  Occasionally  substance  tran¬ 
scended  form,  and  rhythmic  prose  be¬ 
came  the  vehicle  for  a  very  personal 
form  of  mysticism. 

In  the  present  volume,  this  new  mysti¬ 
cism  broadens  into  a  concept  of  time 
and  space,  but,  with  its  Innenschau  and 
Inlicht  of  the  Dichter-Seher ,  still  sug¬ 
gests  the  aristocratic  individualism  of 
Stefan  George.  Intensely  individual  is 
the  author’s  vision  of  the  world  as  a 
piece  of  divine  “alchemy.” — J.  B.  Ben¬ 
nett.  Boston,  Mass. 

^  Lyri/^  des  Abendlands.  Georg  Brit- 
ting,  ed.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  2nd  ed., 
1949.  747  pages.  13.80  dm. — This  care¬ 
fully  compiled  and  attractively  presented 
collection  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
previously  available  anthologies  of  its 
kind.  Even  the  most  exacting  expert, 
provided  he  be  aware  of  the  limitations 
inherent  in  such  a  daring  and  intricate 
endeavor  outlined  by  the  tide,  could 
hardly  take  issue  with  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  significant  selections.  All  coun¬ 
tries— one  should  note  and  applaud  the 
inclusion  of  Russian  verse — and  all  cen¬ 
turies  are  represented  in  adequate  bal¬ 
ance  from  the  Homeric  hymns  to  Trakl. 
It  even  seems  fair,  at  least  natural 
enough,  that  the  German  contribution 
to  the  “lyric  poem  of  the  Occident”  is 
slightly  favored.  He  who  has  leisure 
to  secure  the  originals  and  is  competent 
enough  a  polyglot  to  compare  the  texts 
with  the  ^rman  adaptations  embarks 
on  a  fascinating  and  rewarding  venture 
—a  lesson  in  congenial  communion, 
with  “translators”  of  the  caliber  of 
Opitz,  Logau,  Gryphius,  Silesius,  Stol- 
berg,  Holderlin,  Goethe,  Novalis,  Cha- 
misso,  Schlegel,  Heine,  Morike,  Platen, 
Rilke,  Hofmannsthal  and  George — to 


name  only  a  few  among  the  best-known. 
—E.  E.  N. 

^  Gertrud  Baumer.  Frau  Rath  Goethe. 

Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1949.  107 
pages. — Gertrud  Baumer’s  litde  mono¬ 
graph  on  Goethe’s  mother  is  a  captivat¬ 
ing  portrait  of  the  original  and  coura¬ 
geous  woman  who  knew  she  had  borne 
a  genius.  “Ich  habs  im  Mutterleib  schon 
gespiirt,  was  aus  meinem  Kind  wird 
werden  und  hab  auch  keinen  Augen- 
blick  daran  gezweifelt,  scit  cr  auf  der 
Welt  war,  dass  es  zu  ihrem  Heil  sein 
werde.”  Frau  Aja  is  unique  in  her  own 
way.  Her  gaiety  is  indomitable.  “Furcht 
steckt  an  wie  der  Schnupfen,”  she  says, 
and  stays  unperturbed  in  war-ridden 
Frankfurt:  “hasche  die  kleinen  Freuden 
— sind  die  Tiiren  niedrig,  so  bilcke  ich 
mich — kann  ich  den  Stein  aus  dem 
Wege  thun  so  thue  ich — ist  er  zu  schwer, 
so  gehe  ich  um  ihn  herum.” — Georgette 
R,  Schuler.  State  College  of  Washington. 

^  Eranos-Jahrbuch  1948.  Band  XVI: 

Der  Mensch.  Olga  Frobe-Kapteyn, 
ed.  Zurich,  Rhein- Verlag.  1949.  489 
pages  -f-  9  plates.  30  Sw.  fr. — Eranos  is 
the  name  of  a  group  of  men  who,  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  have  met  every  year 
at  Ascona.  They  seek  a  synthesis  of  the 
creative  spirit,  and  their  interest,  so  far, 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  mysticism, 
symbolism  and  gnosticism.  The  last  two 
volumes,  XV  and  XVI,  have  for  their 
subject:  Der  Mensch.  Seven  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  in  German;  two  (by  Dutchmen) 
in  French;  one  (by  John  Layard,  of  Ox¬ 
ford)  in  English.  The  following  two 
paragraphs,  by  a  natural  scientist,  Adolf 
Portmann  of  Basel,  seem  to  me  the  best 
statement  of  the  Eranos  idea: 

“Damit  setzen  wir  cin  Zicl,  das  einc  wcitcrc 
Geltung  hat  als  nur  fur  den  naturforschenden 
Mcnschcn.  Denn  die  umfassende  Funktion  des 
Naturforschers,  von  der  wir  eben  sprachen, 
kann  ja  nur  erkennen,  wer  vom  Menschen 
gross  denkt;  es  kann  diese  Leistung  nur  ver- 
wirklichen,  wer  die  weite,  geheimnisvolle,  in- 
nere  Welt,  die  Grosse  des  unbewussten  Schaf- 
fengrundes  ahnend  erspiirt,  wer  weiss,  das  erst 
durch  dieses  verborgene  Wirken  die  ausseren 
Hinge  in  unserer  Welt  ihren  Platz  und  ihre 
Redeutung  erhalten. 
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“Dieses  umfassende  Bild  vom  Humanen  zu 
formen,  das  ist  aber  die  Aufgabe,  die  uns  hier 
zu  gemeinsatner  Arbeit  im  Exanos  zusammen- 
fuhrt.  Weite,  Tiefe  and  Gestaltreichtum  un- 
screr  geistigen  Welt  zu  erfahren,  den  Abstieg 
in  die  Grunde  des  wenig  oder  kaum  Bewuss- 
ten  zu  wagen,  die  grossen  symbolischen  For¬ 
men  zu  ergriinden,  mit  denen  das  verborgenste 
Mcnschliche  das  Geheimnis  des  Lebens  zu  be- 
waltigen  sucht, — das  ist  ja  das  ernste  Streben 
unseres  Zusammenseins.” 

— Albert  Guerard,  Sr.,  University  of 
Hawaii. 

*  Theodor  Heuss.  Deutsche  Gestalten. 

Studien  zum  19.  ]ahrhundert.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Wunderlich.  1947.  395  pages. 
14  dm. — These  biographical  essays  were 
originally  written  for  the  Franf^Jurter 
Zeitung  between  1938  and  1943,  for  po¬ 
litical  reasons  without  the  signature  of 
the  author.  Their  publication  as  a  book 
deserves  a  hearty  welcome.  Forty-seven 
German  men  and  women  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  sketched.  They  are 
representatives  of  various  fields  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor:  scientists  and  doctors,  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  engineers,  economists 
and  administrators,  philosophers  and 
educators,  historians,  artists,  architects 
and  writers.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
names  are  represented:  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  and  Hegel,  Niebuhr,  Ranke 
and  Mommsen,  Liebig,  Bunsen  and 
Rontgen,  Schmoller  and  Lujo  Brentano, 
Max  Weber  and  Harnack,  Behring  and 
Virchow,  Krupp,  Siemens,  Ernst  Abbe, 
Wilhelm  Bode  and  Oskar  von  Miller, 
Henrietta  Feuerbach  and  Helene  Lange, 
Friedrich  von  Bodelschwingh  and 
Friedrich  Frobel. 

The  first  President  of  the  young  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany  is  known  as  a 
publicist  and  political  writer.  In  this 
book  he  proves  himself  a  cultural  bi¬ 
ographer  of  high  rank.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  individual  essays,  lucid  as  they  are, 
that  make  this  volume  important  read¬ 
ing.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  a 
monument  to  a  group  of  men  and  a  way 
of  thinking  which  have  made  Germany 
great  in  a  fruitful  way  that  is  too  easily 
forgotten  in  view  of  the  more  recent 


experiences. — Kurt  Schwerin.  North¬ 
western  University. 

^  Rudolf  Kassner.  Umgang  der  Jahre. 

Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1949, 
398  pages.  16.50  Sw.  fr. — Kassner  is  a 
rare  synthesis  of  intellectual,  Christian, 
and  poet.  He  is  an  intellectual  because, 
as  he  says  somewhere  in  this  volume, 
“man  cannot  face  the  abyss  unbroken. 
Hence  the  ideas.”  He  is  a  Christian  be¬ 
cause  human  existence  presupposes  the 
sense  of  freedom,  which  sense  for  Kass¬ 
ner  is  man’s  desire  for  “union  with 
God.”  He  is  a  poet  because  for  him 
“every  experience  is  an  experience  of 
language.”  The  present  collection  of 
writings,  though  proving  once  more 
Kassner’s  humanity  as  well  as  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  range  of  learning  and  of 
perception,  shows  that  range  perhaps 
less  than,  for  example,  his  Zahl  und  Ge- 
sicht  and  his  Transfiguration.  Yet, 
though  most  of  the  essays  here  are  short, 
they  compose  a  major  work  not  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  an  excellent  introduction 
to  Kassner’s  thought  but  because  they 
are  models  of  imaginative,  creative,  and 
responsible  use  of  the  word.  It  is  perhaps 
the  specific,  highly  personal  meaning  of 
Kassner’s  language  which  has  prevented 
his  wider  appreciation.  As  for  this  book, 
it  is  timely  particularly  because  it  offers 
a  lesson  to  those  producers  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  flood  of  injunctions  for  a  return  to 
old-time  religion  as  the  answer  to  all 
social  dilemmas  who  consider  mere  ef¬ 
fort  of  good  will  sufficient.  Kassner’s 
work  exemplifies  the  singular  extent  of 
intellectual  effort  which  a  religious  view 
and  interpretation  of  man  requires.— 
Herbert  Sonthoff.  Swarthmore  College. 

®  Max  Pulver.  Intelligenz  im  Schrift- 
ausdrucl^^.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1949.  218 
pages,  ill.  14  Sw.  fr. — This  new  book 
by  Max  Pulver  differs  from  his  earlier 
books  on  graphology  in  that  he  pre¬ 
supposes  their  principles,  gives  very 
little  graphological  materials,  but  is 
much  more  philosophical.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  “intelligence”  occupies  the 
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largest  part  of  the  book.  It  is  mostly 
based  on  Husserl’s  phenomenology  and 
Scheler’s  applications  thereof.  It  is  also 
closely  allied  with  Binswanger’s  appli¬ 
cation  of  phenomenology  to  psychology 
and  psychiatry,  although  he  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  name;  but  there  is  a  whole 
chapter  on  a  medical  “doctor”  who  much 
resembles  Binswanger.  Pulvcr  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  aspects  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  an  ordering  function,  as  antici¬ 
pation,  as  intentional  act  directed  to¬ 
wards  “things”  or  persons  (values);  as 
analytic-synthetic  cleverness,  and  as  ide¬ 
ational  intuition  of  essential  structures 
or  values,  revealed  in  an  illustrative  in¬ 
stance;  and  finally  as  abstract  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  pragmatic  sense  of  grasping 
and  mastering  a  given  situation.  Graph¬ 
ological  analyses  are  confined  to  the 
writings  of  Kant,  Pascal,  the  “doctor,” 
George  Washington,  Goethe,  and  some 
minor  analyses  of  ordinary  individuals 
and  one  imbecile.  “The  old  character- 
ology  committed  the  mistake  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  so<alied  qualities  of  man  char¬ 
acterize  him  essentially.  The  analysis  of 
the  person,  however,  shows  .  .  .  how  a 
person  behaves  towards  his  own  quali¬ 
ties.” — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Hermann  Matzke.  Musil{geschichte 

der  Welt.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1949. 
262  pages,  ill.  8  dm. — It  is  quite  a  task 
to  describe  the  history  of  the  world’s 
music  in  a  volume  of  this  size.  Any 
effort  of  such  scope  is  of  course  limited 
by  the  space  and  also  bound  to  touch 
only  the  surface  of  the  object  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  understandable  also  that 
in  certain  cases  inaccuracies  are  to  be 
found — especially  where  the  author 
writes  on  foreign  music — but  the  book 
certainly  can  prove  of  great  help  where 
a  reader  wants  a  quick  and  informative 
insight  into  the  development  of  music 
on  our  planet  from  its  earliest  times  to 
today. . 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  pictures 
which  effectively  support  the  written 
pages.  It  is  a  useful  catalogue  of  names 


of  important  composers  as  well  as  an 
informative  guide  through  the  mani¬ 
fold  and  varied  ways  music  has  taken 
in  its  evolution  from  its  first  traceable 
origin  down  to  our  own  time. — Henry 
W.  Levin ger.  New  York  City. 

^  Benno  Reifenberg,  Wilhelm  Hau- 
senstein.  Max  Bed^mann.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1949.  82  pages,  ill.  -j-  86  plates. 
20  dm. — Two  masters  of  interpretation 
exercise  their  skilled  tools  on  the  mys¬ 
terious  yet  evasive  picture-world  of  the 
great  painter.  Max  ^ckmann.  It  is  yield¬ 
ing  in  substance  and  form  to  them,  and 
they  can  lead  us  into  the  bitter  and  se¬ 
vere  universe  of  the  painter.  Reifenberg, 
with  poetic  sensibility,  explores  this 
world;  Hausenstein,  with  the  reservatio 
mentis  of  the  religious,  evaluates  it. 
Poets  as  they  are,  these  men  have  the 
ability  to  choose  the  specific  image  for 
the  specific  phenomenon.  Happy  the 
artist  who  has  such  friends  to  speak  for 
him. 

To  these  essays  are  added  three  letters 
by  Beckmann  addressed  to  a  young 
woman  artist,  and  a  lecture.  To  many, 
the  mystical  tendencies  in  this  painter 
of  disillusionment  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  But  Beckmann,  after  all,  is  a 
mask-maker  and  an  unmasker  at  the 
same  time. 

A  catalogue  of  Beckmann’s  work  and 
excellently  printed  full-page  reproduc¬ 
tions  enrich  the  publication  and  make  it, 
together  with  the  interpretations,  the 
finest  book  on  the  artist  so  far  produced. 
— Alfred  Neumeyer.  Mills  College. 

^  Heinrich  Heining.  Goethe  und  der 
Film.  Baden-Baden.  Neue  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1949.  168  pages  -f-  32  plates. 
5.30  dm. — To  film  historians  and  Goethe 
connoisseurs  Heining’s  book  is  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest.  It  is  a  survey  of  all  the  films 
that  have  been  inspired  by  Goethe — 
adaptations  from  his  works,  screen 
plays  exploring  his  love  affairs,  biogra¬ 
phies  in  documentary  fashion.  The  pro¬ 
cession  is  longer  than  even  the  initiated 
would  have  expected,  though  it  lags  far 
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behind  the  host  of  films  feeding  on 
Shakespeare  or  Dickens.  Unfortunately, 
Heining  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  sources — a  negligence  which 
invalidates  greatly  the  usefulness  of  his 
book.  The  whole  is  an  amateurish  mid¬ 
dlebrow  affair,  seasoned  with  ponderous 
humor.  Two  small  contributions  by 
other  authors,  both  more  competent  than 
Heining,  round  out  the  volume.  One  of 
them  deals  with  Goethe’s  possible  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  film  and  makes  it  seem  plau¬ 
sible  that  he  would  have  liked  it. — Sieg¬ 
fried  Kracauer.  New  York  City. 

*  Lily  Abegg.  Ostasien  denl{t  anders. 

Zurich.  Atlantis.  1949.  425  pages.  16 

Sw.  fr. — For  a  number  of  years  Lily 
Abegg  lived  in  China  and  Japan  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  Fran/^furter  Zei- 
tung.  She  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  of  a  politiccK:ultural  nature  on 
the  Far  East. 

In  the  present  volume  she  attempts  to 
delve  into  the  basic  structure  underlying 
present  Far  Eastern  thought.  This  leads 
her  from  Confucius  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  from  Kobo  Daishi  to  General 
Araki. 

Despite  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
task,  Lily  Abegg  has  created  a  readable 
short  volume  of  definite  interest  to  both 
students  of  the  Far  East  and  students  of 
philosophy. — Percy  Buchanan.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Galina  Berkenkopf.  Von  der  Macht. 

Freiburg  i.  B.  Herder.  1949.  xv  -|- 

100  pages.  3.20  d.m. — Following  Catho¬ 
lic  dogma,  the  author  considers  man 
solely  within  the  Christian  life,  treats 
reality  as  a  manifestation  of  God,  and 
truth  as  revelation.  Power  is  a  divine 
absolute,  expressable  only  in  the  hier- 
archial  ordering  of  society.  Reasoning 
within  the  limits  of  these  assumptions, 
the  author  arrives  at  excellent  distinc¬ 
tions  between  power  and  force,  between 
magic  and  sacraments,  between  Asiatic 
and  European  power-concepts,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  convincing  picture  of  modern 
society  in  terms  of  the  “work  ideal.” 


Worrying  over  the  Uebermensch  as 
though  not  quite  sure  that  Nietzsche 
was  wrong,  the  author  arrives  at  a  de¬ 
scription  of  freedom  as  a  state  of  sub¬ 
mission  and  sees  the  ideal  civilization 
in  the  Middle  Ages. — Stanley  R.  Town¬ 
send.  University  of  Southern  California. 

**  Arthur  Hiibscher.  Philosophen  der 

Gegenwart.  Mvinchen.  Piper.  1949. 
175  pages  -}-  15  plates.  8.50  dm. — This 
intelligent  layman’s  guide  to  present-day 
philosophy,  truly  a  Whos  Who  in 
twentieth  century  metaphysics,  presents 
and  portrays  fifty  outstanding  contem¬ 
porary  thinkers,  from  Berdyaev  to  Zieg¬ 
ler.  The  author,  widely  known  as  editor 
of  the  works  of  Schopenhauer,  has  bene¬ 
fited  from  his  long  experience  as  a  pub¬ 
licist  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  He  com¬ 
bines  expert  scholarship  with  pedagogi- 
cally  praiseworthy  vividness  of  style  and 
stimulating  description  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  prominent  features  and  signifi¬ 
cant  landmarks  of  modern  thought,  the 
situation  and  the  trends  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  our  age  are  thus  most  expertly 
conveyed.  Short  biographies  and  bibli¬ 
ographies  of  the  fifty  authors  discussed 
and  the  pictures  of  fifteen  of  them  repre¬ 
sent  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition. 
Moreover,  Hiibscher’s  introductory  essay 
Woher?  Wohin?  makes  rewarding  read¬ 
ing. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Friedrich  Georg  Jiinger.  Nietzsche. 

Frankfurt.  Klostermann.  1949.  172 
pages.  5.50  dm. — The  influence  of 
Nietzsche’s  work  has  been  among  the 
decisive  forces  in  Germany’s  fateful 
path  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  He  has  been  claimed  as  an  ally 
by  the  Nazis  as  well  as  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents  and  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
both  sides.  F.  G.  Jiinger,  in  connection 
with  his  previous  discussion  of  the  crisis 
of  our  technological  age,  presents  this 
reconsideration  of  Nietzsche’s  personal¬ 
ity  and  work.  It  discusses  the  three  main 
works,  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  Zara- 
thustra,  and  The  Will  to  Power,  and  ap¬ 
plies  a  new  analysis  to  such  basic  ideas 
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as  the  Superman,  the  Recurrence  of  the 
Same,  and  the  rejection  of  the  religious 
and  moral  concepts  of  the  Christian  tra¬ 
dition.  A  separate  chapter  deals  with 
the  parallels  between  Nietzsche  and 
Hdlderlin.  The  contradictions  and  the 
Dionysian  elements  in  Nietzsche  are 
emphasized  throughout.  The  language 
of  the  book  is  clear  and  forceful,  and 
adequate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
—Felix  M.  Wassermann.  Southwestern 
College,  Memphis. 

It  Josef  Konn.  Gott  und  Satan.  Ein- 
siedeln/Koln.  Benziger.  1949.  448 
pages.  19.80  Sw.  fr. — Had  we  enough 
space  to  indulge  in  proverbially  endless 
theological  arguments,  we  might  more 
than  a  few  times  take  exception  to  these 
doctrinarily  unimpeachable,  but  spirit¬ 
ually  undistinguished  Schrijtlesungen 
fiber  die  geheime  Offenbarung.  The 
thorough  lecture  deals  almost  verse  by 
verse  with  the  complete  text  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  The  author,  an  expert  of  repute, 
displays  solid  scholarship  in  all  perti¬ 
nent  disciplines.  His  Auslegung  and 
Deutung,  however,  often  lame  and  frus- 
tratingly  uninspired,  fall  short  of  the 
more  sanguine  expectations  aroused  by 
a  title  with  seemingly  obvious  bearing 
on  our  distinctly  apocalyptic  age.  But 
the  book  is  admittedly  intended  for  the 
largest  possible  audience  of  laymen;  its 
self-imposed  limitations  are  those  of  a 
cautious  bien-pensant  who  is  transpar- 
endy  aware  of  the  exigencies  of  official 
sanction  and  painstakingly  concerned 
with  cutting  down  a  majestic  prophecy 
to  the  size  of  what  amounts  to  almost 
non-eschatological  edification  of  the 
kind  that  “can  safely  be  put  into  every¬ 
body’s  hands.” — E.  E.  N. 

**  Gustav  Ramming.  Karl  Jaspers  und 
Heinrich  Ridker t.  Existenzialismus 
und  Wertphilosophie.  Bern.  Francke. 
1948.  108  pages.  8  Sw.  fr. — The  aim  of 
this  doctoral  dissertation  is  to  show  the 
connection  between  philosophy,  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  dialogue  through  an 
analysis  of  Rickert’s  logical  idealism  and 


Jaspers’  psychological  Existentialism. — 
Following  brief  summaries  of  their  lives 
the  author  presents  the  development  of 
their  views  as  a  mixture  of  contrast  and 
analogy. 

Both  oppose  positivism.  But  whereas 
Rickert  centers  on  a  systematic,  logical 
approach,  Jaspers  follows  the  process  of 
psychologic  motivation.  For  Rickert, 
words  are  material  for  the  thought- 
process  based  6n  the  law  of  contradic¬ 
tion — wh^t  he  calls  heterological  think¬ 
ing.  For  Jaspers,  this  law  yields  its  abso¬ 
lute  validity  in  favor  of  indirect  com¬ 
munication  which  goes  beyond  the  ra¬ 
tional — what  he  terms  rational  a-logic. 
Similarly,  Rickert  excludes  the  validity 
of  opposing  standpoints;  Jaspers  tries  to 
include  all  contradiction  in  his  philoso¬ 
phy.  Rickert  himself  contrasted  his  own 
“systematic  theoretic  thinking”  with 
Jaspers’  “biologic  pragmatism.”  The 
study  contains  an  exhaustive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  their  work.  It  is  regrettable  that 
Jaspers’  more  recent  Existentialist  em¬ 
phasis  does  not  receive  proper  attention 
here. — Harry  Slochower.  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Julius  Schniewind,  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann,  Karl  Barth.  Entmythologi- 
sierung,  Eine  Auseinandersetzung. 
Stuttgart.  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk. 
1949.  104  pages.  4  dm. — This  is,  in  the 
main,  a  discussion  between  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann  and  Karl  Barth.  Bultmann  studies 
the  mythical  thinking  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  defined  as  the  sensuous  represen¬ 
tation  of  non-sensuous  religious  reality. 
To  see  through  this  logic  of  religious 
thinking  is  to  enable  Christians  and 
non-Christians  to  find  religious  meaning 
in  those  mythical  texts.  The  difference 
between  Karl  Barth’s  neo-orthodoxy  and 
an  ignorant  literalism  or  fundamental¬ 
ism  is  that  Barth  knows  that  the  reports 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neither  true 
to  historical  fact  nor  provable  by  logical 
criteria.  He  nevertheless  insists  upon  be¬ 
lieving  in  those  reports.  Consequently 
he  rejects  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  find  a 
meaning  both  for  those  who  believe 
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these  reports  literally  and  those  who  do 
not. — Gustav  E.  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Briefe.  Vol.  I. 

1818-1843).  Max  Burckhardt,  ed. 
Basel.  Benno  &hwabe.  376  pages  -f*  16 
plates.  18  Sw.  fr. — Not  a  few  Europeans 
regard  the  Swiss  Jacob  Burckhardt  as  the 
most  important  historian  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  in  German.  His  personal  letters  have 
long  been  famous,  owing  to  their  most 
prophetic  prediction  of  the  future. 

This  first  volume  contains  letters  of 
his  youth,  and  studies  as  well  his  first 
travels  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
In  these  one  can  perceive  step  by  step 
how  he  turned  from  orthodox  Protestant 
belief  to  a  very  personal  Christian  faith, 
and  from  the  poetical  literature  to  which 
he  was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  history 
wherein  he  now  found  “the  most  sub¬ 
lime  poetry.”  Early,  too,  he  turned 
against  the  approaching  danger  of  that 
politically  tendentious  writing  of  history 
which  later  was  to  dominate  the  19th 
century. 

Two  traits  of  character,  visible  in  the 
young  student,  Burckhardt  retained  un¬ 
til  his  old  age:  his  conviction  that  the 
19th  century  was  to  usher  in  an  era  of 
catastrophes,  and  his  somewhat  dolor¬ 
ous  affection  for  Germany  which  caused 
him  to  become  a  severe  and  incorruptible 
prophet  of  doom  in  the  times  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  glamorous  but  deceptive  suc¬ 
cesses.  TTie  careful  and  detailed  com¬ 
mentary  by  Max  Burckhardt  deserves  a 
special  word  of  praise. — Werner  Richter. 
New  York  City. 

^  Philipp  Frank.  Einstein.  Sein  Leben 
und  seine  Zeit.  Freiburg.  List.  1949. 
468  pages.  11.60  dm. — Philipp  Frank, 
an  old  friend  of  Einstein  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  professor  of  theoretical  physics 
at  the  University  of  Prague  (1912),  is 
now  teaching  at  Harvard  University 
and  is  very  close  to  Einstein  and  to  his 
ideas  and  theories.  For  this  reason  his 
book  is  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
any  other  author  dealing  with  so  com¬ 


plex  yet  so  charming  and  modest  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  Einstein.  There  are  countless 
reminiscences  on  numerous  great  men 
in  science,  politics,  art  and  religion  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  America;  in  addition 
Professor  Frank  explains  the  difficult 
relativity  theory  in  a  manner  that  is 
understandable  to  any  layman.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  parts  of  the  book  was 
published  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  \947.— Ru¬ 
dolph  Seiden.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Viktor  Mann.  Wir  waren  ftinf. 

Bildnis  der  Familie  Mann.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Siidverlag.  1949.  615  pages  -f-  35 
plates.  14.80  dm. — Thomas  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann  enthusiasts  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  this  bulky  volume  of 
memoirs  by  Viktor  Mann.  Though 
some  interesting,  and  a  few  extremely 
valuable,  intimate  glimpses  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  are  to  be  found,  it  does  not  contain 
the  fund  of  authentic  information  about 
the  two  famous  brothers  which  is  so 
eagerly  desired  by  their  admirers.  Such 
readers  are  referred  to  the  Ahnentajel, 
the  excellent  illustrations,  and  the  index. 

Fifteen  and  nineteen  years  younger 
respectively  than  Thomas  and  Heinrich, 
Viktor  seemed  almost  of  a  different  gen¬ 
eration;  indeed,  as  a  child,  he  called  his 
older  brothers  “uncle.”  The  book  as  a 
whole,  written  in  a  straightforward  and 
undistinguished  style,  is  easy,  pleasant 
reading,  and  gives  an  apparently  au¬ 
thentic  picture  of  German  life  during 
the  critical  years  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  the  present. — Jacl{^  M.  Stein. 
Columbia  University. 

Paul  Nettl.  Goethe  und  Mozart. 

Eine  Betrachtung.  Esslingen.  Bech- 
de.  48  pages.  1.40  dm. — The  author. 
Professor  of  Music  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  starts  with  Goethe’s  famous  re¬ 
marks  to  Eckermann  about  the  concert 
seven-year-old  Mozart  gave  in  Frank¬ 
furt  when  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of 
the  patrician  Goethe  family  was  listen¬ 
ing  in  the  audience.  Nettl  assumes  that 
Goethe  saw  in  Mozart  the  ideal  of  a 
musician  although  the  king  of  German 
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poetry  later  dedicated  quite  some  time 
to  the  young  Felix  Mendelssohn — with 
good  reasons,  while  he  valued  highly 
the  efficient  contemporary  composers 
Zelter  and  Friedrich  Heinrich  Himmel. 

Goethe,  who  was  pleased  that  Mozart 
had  set  his  poem  Das  Veilchen  to  music, 
had  always  shown  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  opora,  and  he  was  espocially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  continuation  of  the  Za«- 
berfldtc.  In  this  matter,  Nettl  bases  his 
study  on  the  excellent  study  of  Goethes 
Fortsetzung  der  Mozartschen  Zauber- 
flote  by  Victor  Junk,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

Nettl  is  justified  in  calling  the  only 
very  loose  connection  between  Goethe 
and  Mozart  a  cultural  tragedy  and  in 
pointing  out  the  inferiority  of  Goethe’s 
musical  advisors,  the  Kaysers  and  Zelt- 
ers,  who  were  by  no  means  of  the  same 
caliber  as  his  literary  friends. — Robert 
Rie.  Bradley  University. 

X  Werner  Stephan.  Joseph  Goebbels. 

Damon  einer  Dil^tatur.  Stuttgart. 
Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft. 
1949.  312  pages.  8.50  dm. — An  interest¬ 
ing,  critied,  anecdotal  account  of  “the 
world’s  cleverest  propagandist.’’  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  lesser  official  in  the  Propaganda 
Ministry,  kept  a  diary  of  the  activities, 
conferences  and  sayings  of  his  master. 
Relying  on  this  and  a  good  memory,  he 
shrewdly  interprets  the  vast  propaganda 
work  and  also  the  published  diary  which 
Goebbels  himself  kept  and  touched  up 
for  greater  self-glorification.  Stephan’s 
picture,  though  vivid  and  first-hand, 
somewhat  belitdes  the  sly  Goebbels  by 
emphasizing  and  ridiculing  his  {petti¬ 
ness  in  many  matters.  The  book  is  never¬ 
theless  indisfpensable  for  understanding 
the  extraordinary  complex  character  in 
whom  reason  predominated  over  in¬ 
stinct.  Aside  from  his  early  Roman 
Catholic  training  and  his  irrational  eag¬ 
erness  for  fame,  the  strongest  factor  in 
his  life  was  his  absolute  faith  in  and 
devotion  to  his  emotional  Fiihrer. 
Again  and  again  he  shifted  or  reversed 
his  propaganda  to  make  it  accord  with 


Hitler’s  wishes.  During  the  war  years, 
however,  which  form  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book,  when  Hitler  was  far 
away  at  the  front,  Goebbels  often  took 
a  more  indep>endent  line  and  in  many 
ways  achieved  a  greater  success. — Sid- 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Beate  Bonus-Jeep.  Sechzig  Jahre 
Freundschaft  mit  Kathe  Kollwitz. 
Boppard.  Karl' Rauch.  1948.  314  pages. 
4.50  dm.-^This  is  a  book  of  small  talk 
about  a  big  {person.  For  fifty  years  the 
author  shared  with  Kathe  Kollwitz  all 
that  does  not  explain  her  art  but  her  life 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  grandmother.  At¬ 
tending  art  school  together  in  Munich, 
the  two  remained  lifelong  friends,  a  fact 
to  which  the  excerpts  from  innumerable 
letters  bear  witness.  These  letters  are 
written  with  the  same  matter-of-factness 
with  which  the  book  in  general  is  con¬ 
ceived. 

One  finds  litde  that  casts  light  on 
the  artistic  or  cultural  currents  of  the 
{period,  apparendy  because  the  two 
women  were  so  close  to  each  other  that 
they  limited  their  exchange  to  that  which 
is  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  good  women. 
A  deep  and  humble  simplicity,  an  un¬ 
compromising  honesty  illuminate  each 
of  these  letters  and  every  action  of 
Kathe  Kollwitz. 

Thus,  the  biography,  in  spite  of  its 
limited  sco{pe,  is  a  moving  document  of 
friendship. — Alfred  Neumeyer.  Mills 
College. 

*  Storm-Fontane.  Briefe  der  Dichter 
und  Erinnerungen  von  Theodor 
Fontane.  Erich  Giitzow,  ed.  Reinbek 
bei  Hamburg.  Parus.  1948.  173  pages. 
4.50  dm. — This  book  contains  33  letters 
from  Theodor  Fontane  to  Theodor 
Storm,  five  letters  from  Storm  to  Fon¬ 
tane  and  the  chapter  of  Fontane’s 
Erinnerungen  dealing  with  Storm. 
These  items  have  been  published  before, 
but  never  together.  Edited  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  they  help  us  focus  our  attention 
on  a  very  human  Storm  and  an  even 
more  human  Fontane.  For  the  latter 
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shows  himself  in  many  respects  superior 
to  Storm,  as  a  critic  and  as  a  friend.  His 
letters  show  critical  understanding,  hu¬ 
mor  and  lack  of  sentimentality.  Thus, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  them,  the  more 
as  the  editor  has  added  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  apparatus,  helpful  to  the  reader 
and  revealing  much  sound  scholarship. 
— ¥rederic\  Lehner.  West  Virginia 
State  College. 

*  Wolfgang  Hirsch.  Vilfredo  Pareto. 

Ein  Versuch  iiber  sein  soziologisches 

Werlt^.  Zurich.  Occident  (Bruxelles. 
Pantheon).  1948.  106  pages.  6.80  Sw.  fr. 
— This  essay  is  a  welcome  contribution 
not  only  to  the  history  of  ideas  but  to 
the  debate  on  scientific  method  general¬ 
ly  and  over  the  empiricist  tenets  of  so¬ 
ciology  specifically.  The  author  succeeds 
in  showing  that  Pareto  attempted  no 
less  than  a  “scientific”  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory  in  sociological  and  dialectical  terms. 
But  the  book’s  major  value  lies  in  its 
suggestion  that  a  criticism  of  Pareto’s 
position  merely  in  the  light  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  spiritual  forbear  of  fascism — 
which  despite  his  denial  he  doubdess 
was — is  intellectually  arid  unless  we 
realize  that  his  position  illuminates  the 
very  serious  and  neglected  problem  of 
the  connection  between  certain  empiri¬ 
cist  premises  and  totalitarian  doctrines. 
To  call  Pareto  the  Karl  Marx  of  fascism 
may  be  incorrect,  as  Hirsch  observes,  as 
far  as  Pareto’s  argument  from  history 
is  concerned;  yet  methodologically 
speaking  the  simile  is  not  inappropriate. 
— Herbert  Sonthoff.  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Walter  Hagemann.  Publizistil^^  im 

Dritten  Reich.  Hamburg.  Han- 

sischer  Gildenverlag.  1948.  516  pages. 
13  dm. — An  instructive  and  absorbing 
treatise  on  the  shrewdly  organized  press 
and  publicity  machinery  of  the  Nazi 
Reich.  The  author.  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Munster  in 
Westphalia,  describes,  in  a  scholarly  and 
unbiased  fashion,  the  nightmarish  per¬ 
fection  of  both  Hider’s  and  Goebbels’ 


methods  in  handling  the  big  mass  media 
— newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  films 
and  theaters — for  the  sole  purpose  of 
mentally  enslaving  the  German  crowds 
previously  beaten  by  physical  terror.  But 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  through¬ 
out  the  rule  of  Nazism  the  spoken  word, 
with  which  Hider  had  conquered  the 
sick  country,  was  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
fluence.  The  book  is  well  documented, 
as  Hagermann  could  use  the  50,000  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Press  Conference  of  the 
Reich  government,  the  special  orders  and 
secret  service  sheets  of  both  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  and  Foreign  Ministries,  and — 
last,  but  not  least — the  confidential 
speeches  made  by  Hitler  and  Goebbels 
before  the  inner  circle  of  their  intimates. 
— Henry  Walter  Brann.  New  York 
City. 

^  Peter  R.  Hofstatter,  ed.  Gesetz  im 
Grenzenlosen.  Goethes  naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Schriften.  Graz-Wien.  Ley- 
kam.  1949.  291  pages-|-9  plates.  36  s.  An 
interesting  collection  of  Goethe’s  writ¬ 
ings  in  various  fields  of  natural  science. 
The  material  is  in  the  form  of  prose  or 
poetry,  along  with  a  few  sketches  and 
line  drawings.  Many  portions  are  merely 
fragments.  Hofstatter  has  selected  and 
classified  the  material  under  such  general 
headings  as:  Physiognomy,  Plant  Meta¬ 
morphosis  and  the  Primitive  Plant,  Ani¬ 
mal  Bodies  and  Types  (comparative 
anatomy).  Theory  of  Color  (in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Newton’s  color  theory).  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Earth  (geology).  Weather 
and  Clouds  (meteorology).  There  are 
also  selections  on  the  philosophy  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  scientific  method:  General  In¬ 
sight  into  Nature,  Polarity,  The  Experi¬ 
ment  as  Mediator  between  Subject  and 
Object,  Experience  and  Knowledge,  In¬ 
duction. 

Throughout  these  selections  one  secs 
Goethe’s  attempt  to  carry  his  “nature- 
philosophy”  into  special  areas  of  science 
— but  with  rather  unfortunate  results 
for  science. — Carlton  W.  Berenda.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  ** Head-Liners”) 


Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  El  ver- 
dadero  Dios  Pan.  Jos^  M.  de  Osma, 
ed.  Lawrence.  University  of  Kansas 
Press.  1949.  149  pages.  $3. — This  criti¬ 
cal  edition  is  the  Hrst  of  a  series  of 
studies  on  Calderdn’s  autos  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  Professor  Osma.  El  verdadero 
Dios  Pan,  first  presented  in  Madrid  in 
1670,  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  a  mythological  theme  in  which  Pan 
represents  Christ,  who  struggles  with 
the  Devil  and  with  other  religions  for 
the  possession  of  the  Moon,  representing 
the  Soul.  The  text  includes  a  loa  to  be  re¬ 
cited  with  dance  and  music  accompani¬ 
ment.  Professor  Osma’s  scholarly  intro¬ 
duction  explains  the  mythological  and 
religious  significance  of  Pan,  the  Nature 
god  identified  with  shepherds,  whose 
very  name  recalls  the  Christian  sacra¬ 
ment.  An  appendix  on  versification  and 
a  bibliography  complete  the  book. — 
Minnie  M.  Miller.  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 

*  Lowell  Dunham.  Manuel  Diaz 
Rodriguez,  maestro  del  estilo.  (Bo- 
letin  de  la  Academia  V enezolana).  Ca¬ 
racas,  Tipografia  Americana.  1949.  115 
pages. — That  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez, 
novelist,  conteur,  essayist,  is  a  significant 
and  controversial  figure  in  Venezuelan 
literature  is  amply  confirmed  in  this 
study,  selected  by  the  Academia  Venc- 
zolana  for  the  Andres  Bello  award  in 
1948.  In  addition  to  justifying  Diaz 
Rodriguez’  hegemony  among  Venezue¬ 
lan  writers  as  a  stylist  (“ornamento  de 
la  Patria”  in  the  words  of  Pic6n  Febres), 
the  author  evaluates  his  originality  as  a 
novelist,  assesses  and  defines  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  criollismo  and  moder- 
nismo  movements  and  adds  some  impor¬ 
tant  new  biographical  details. — Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 


^  Jesus  Lara.  La  poena  quechua.  Co¬ 
chabamba,  Bolivia.  Universidad  de 
San  Simon.  1947. 224  pages. — An  ardent 
Indianist  comes  to  the  defense  of  the 
Inca  culture  in  a  150-page  introductory 
study  and  60-pagc  anthology  of  poetry 
in  Qucchua.  He  refutes  the  gener^  con¬ 
ception  of  Inca  civilization,  which  he 
blames  on  the  intolerance  of  Spanish 
historians.  He  adduces  proof,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Incas  had  developed  a 
system  for  the  graphic  representation  of 
their  language  and  that  the  quipu  strings 
and  knots  were  not  merely  a  form  of 
mnemonics. 

His  discussion  of  the  various  verse 
forms,  and  examples  with  translation 
into  Spanish,  are  illuminating,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his 
field  is  attested  by  a  bibliography  of  78 
entries, — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

M  Jose  Luis  Martinez.  Literatura  mexi- 
cana.  Sigh  XX.  1910-1949.  Vol.  1. 
Mexico.  Robredo.  1949.  260  pages. 
$12.50  m-n. — This  book,  of  which  the 
first  90  pages,  tided  Panorama  de  la 
literatura,  were  published  in  Mexico  y 
la  cultura  (1946),  consists  of  studies  and 
essays  on  Mexican  literature  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1941-1949.  Much  useful 
information  that  the  student  needs  but 
fails  to  find  in  the  literary  histories  of 
Jimenez  Rueda  and  Gonzilez  Pena  is 
available  in  this  first  volume.  Articles  on 
the  Ateneo  de  la  Juventud  and  other  lit¬ 
erary  groups,  on  periodicals,  their  edi¬ 
tors  and  contributors,  penetrating  stud¬ 
ies  of  individual  writers,  personality 
sketches,  Spanish  writers  in  Mexico  and 
other  features  make  the  reader  impa¬ 
tient  to  receive  the  announced  second 
volume  of  this  outstanding  guide  to 
Mexican  letters  since  1910. — Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 
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*  F.  Rand  Morton.  Los  novelistas  de 
la  Rcvolucion  Mexicana.  Mexico. 

Cultura.  1949.  270  pages  -f"  6  plates. — 
Professor  Morton  surveys  the  writings 
of  more  than  two  dozen  Mexican  novel¬ 
ists  who  lived  through  the  revolutionary 
period  after  1910  and  wrote  about  that 
period  or  about  the  social  and  economic 
causes  of  the  upheavals.  The  body  of 
his  book  is  primarily  descriptive,  and 
the  critical  chapters  at  the  beginning 
and  end  are  more  pleasant  than  pro¬ 
found,  but  he  shows  a  sensitive  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Mexican  writing  without 
glossing  over  the  imperfections  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  period  in  which  matter  often 
seemed  far  more  important  than  form. 
The  violence  and  brutality  of  the  revo¬ 
lutions  are  chillingly  recorded  in  pow¬ 
erful  illustrations  by  Jose  A.  Gomez 
Rosas. — David  M.  Fletcher.  Knox  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Sebastian  Juan  Arbo.  Sobre  las 
piedras  grises.  Barcelona.  Destino. 

1949.  309  pages.  45  ptas. — Arbo  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
novelists  of  contemporary  Spain.  This 
book  is  considered  his  best  work,  having 
been  awarded  the  Premio  Eugenio 
Nadal  in  1948.  It  is  a  remarkable  psy¬ 
chological  study  of  a  humble  municipal 
employee  of  Barcelona.  Deprived  of  his 
job  by  the  chicanery  of  the  head  of  his 
department,  he  almost  loses  the  little 
mentality  he  has.  The  death  of  his  de¬ 
voted  wife  is  an  added  blow.  He  is  final¬ 
ly  saved  from  utter  destitution  by  his 
daughter  and  by  friends. — E.  K.  Mapes. 
University  of  Iowa. 

*  Mariano  Azuela.  Sendas  perdidas. 
Mexico.  Colegio  Nacional.  1949.  250 

pages. — Scarcely  a  novel,  this  is  rather 
a  study  of  Mexican  low  life,  no  doubt 
faithfully  rendered  but  in  which  the 
characters  are  not  of  sufficient  interest 
to  hold  the  reader’s  attention.  The  book 
is  very  short  and  the  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  is  large.  They  pass  before  us  quite 
vividly  but  without  the  attraction  which 
sometimes  attaches  to  the  most  sordid  in 
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dividuals:  the  unscrupulous  irascible 
surgeon,  the  old  drunkard,  the  harassed 
workman,  the  inmates  of  the  city  slums. 
The  author  wisely  refrains  from  any 
moralizing  about  them.  They  are  the 
degenerate  poor  of  the  cities.  In  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  they  are  now 
kept  carefully  beneath  the  polished  sur¬ 
face;  in  Latin  countries  they  are  more 
exposed  and  thus  probably  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  novelist  to  handle.  English 
readers  will  be  interested  to  find  the 
word  "lider"  (leader)  and  workmen 
dressed  in  “overoles”  (overalls);  but 
such  appropriation  of  words  is  common 
in  Spanish  and  is  no  blemish  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  style. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Eduardo  Julia  Martinez.  Tea/ro  wo- 
derno.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  dc 
Investigaciones  Cientificas.  1947.  411 
pages.  14  ptas. — Like  the  Morceaux 
choisis  so  long  used  as  textbooks  by 
French  teachers,  this  collection  of  abbre¬ 
viations  of  19th  century  plays  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  students.  It  is  the  seventh 
volume  in  a  series  of  well  printed  and 
well  edited  selections  from  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature  which,  the  editor  states,  express 
“the  traditional  national  culture.’’ 

Five  plays  are  here  presented  scrap- 
pily,  some  by  one  or  two  acts,  Tamayo’s 
melodramatic  Drama  Nuevo  almost  en¬ 
tire.  Galdos  and  Echegaray  are  allowed 
parts  of  Marianela  and  El  Gran  Galeoto, 
the  latter  greatly  abbreviated.  Whether 
a  fair  judgment  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Spanish  drama  can  be  based  on 
such  incomplete  examples  of  it,  is  a 
question.  Some  features  of  its  old-fash¬ 
ioned  techniques  are  obvious,  of  course 
— ^asides,  soliloquies,  and  startling  “cur¬ 
tains.”  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shaw,  Chekov, 
have  had  little  influence  on  these  plays; 
though  some  of  the  later  work  of  Galdos 
and  Echegaray  echoes  Ibsen  faintly,  the 
editor  obviously  prefers  their  more 
purely  Spanish  creations,  which  have 
been  popular  on  the  stage.  The  volume 
should  have  been  titled  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Theater,  for  nothing  in  it  can  be 
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called  “modern”  in  theme  or  style, — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

Paulino  Masip.  De  quince  llevo  una. 

Mexico.  Seneca.  1949.  233  pages. — 
Sr.  Masip  writes  very  well  and  has  much 
talent.  A  superficial  reader  might  not 
sec  in  him  more  than  a  good,  popular 
writer.  He  can  be  that,  but  he  can  also 
be  profound.  The  short  stories  Memorias 
de  un  "Globe-Trotter,"  La  muerte  en  el 
Paraiso  and  El  alfar  arc  excellent,  having 
a  powerful  and  gravely  expressed  emo¬ 
tion. — Rubdn  Landa.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Ramon  Rubin.  El  callado  dolor  de  los 

tzotziles.  Mexico.  Impresora  Insur- 
gentes.  1949.  199  pages. — Ram6n  Ru¬ 
bin’s  book  is  one  of  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  indianista  novels  which  began 
in  1832  and  has  continued  in  an  almost 
unbroken  procession  to  our  own  time. 
It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  Clorinda 
Matto  de  Turner’s  Aves  sin  nido,  Al- 
cidcs  Arguedas’  Raza  de  bronce,  Jorge 
Icaza’s  Huasipungo,  Agusto  Guzmdn’s 
Tupaj  Katari,  Ciro  Alcgria’s  El  mundo 
es  ancho  y  ajeno,  Gregorio  L6pez  y 
Fuentes’  El  indio,  yet  it  may  not  com¬ 
pare  in  general  excellence  with  the  best 
of  the  type.  Unlike  most  indianista 
novels,  it  lacks  the  socializing  or  propa- 
gandistic  element  which  seeks  to  expose 
and  ameliorate  the  bad  living  conditions 
of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Mexico.  It  is  a  costumbristic  picture  of 
the  Tzotzil  Indians  of  Chiapas,  just  as 
the  Mexican  Miguel  Angel  Menendez’s 
Nayar  is  a  picture  of  the  Coras.  The 
characterization  is  persuasive;  Indian 
mores  and  superstitions  arc  given  much 
space;  there  is  a  tragedy  of  considerable 
emotional  appeal. 

The  novel  is  not  as  brutal  as  Huasi¬ 
pungo  nor  as  warm  and  sympathetic  as 
El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno.  It  is  another 
effort  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  Mexican 
Indian  soul,  an  effort  that  seems  to  have 
achieved  some  degree  of  success.  The 
language  is  adequate  to  the  novel’s  ma¬ 
terial,  although  the  almost  total  lack  of 


dialogue  is  surprising;  the  author  has 
chosen  not  to  try  to  reproduce  Indian 
speech  as  Icaza  does  so  successfully  in 
Huasipungo.  There  arc  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  very  good  ones,  by  Stremplcr. 
A  vocabulary  of  Indian  and  Mexican 
words  ends  the  novel. — Gerald  E.  Wade. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

*  Manuel  Segura  Mendez.  Doha  Al~ 
dea.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  El  Cuervo. 

1948.  159  pages. — Unlike  so  much  of 
Latin-Amcrican  writing  today,  full  of 
social  unrest  and  protest,  Costa  Rica’s 
literature  is  calm,  pastoral,  soothing. 
This  novel  is  no  exception.  It  is  the  talc 
of  a  country  bachelor  rejected  by  a  giri 
with  big<ity  aspirations.  His  mental  and 
emotional  agonies  end  when  he  meets 
a  young  woman  who  shares  his  simple 
tastes.  All  this  appears  secondary  to  the 
author’s  loving  presentation  of  Costa 
Rican  rural  existence.  Fundamentally  a 
realist,  he  depicts  both  the  beauty  and 
ugliness,  the  joys  and  tragedies  of  vil¬ 
lage  life.  A  fine  stylist,  his  prose  is  quasi- 
poctic  in  its  rich  imagery. — Jacob  Om- 
stein.  New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College. 

^  Laura  del  Castillo  Pillado.  Mandate. 

Rosario.  Ruiz.  1948.  41  pages. — A 
pleasant  volume  of  short  poems.  Mod¬ 
ern  books  of  verse  may  often  be  accur¬ 
ately  dated  within  a  decade  by  their 
mannerisms.  This  book,  however,  might 
well  have  been  written  at  any  time 
within  the  last  century.  Few  gusts  of  the 
new  storms  blow  through  it.  If  we  de¬ 
tect  no  smell  of  the  lamp  about  these 
poems,  it  is  not  because  any  attempt 
was  made  to  conceal  it.  We  suspect  that 
their  virtue  of  unaffectedness  is  due  to 
facility  rather  than  toil. — Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

*  Vicente  Echeverrfa  del  Prado.  En 
tiempo  de  gacela.  Mexico.  Grificos 

Guanajuato.  1949.  78  pages. — The 
preface  to  this  volume  of  poetry  is  un¬ 
deniably  an  important  manifesto  and 
may  be  forgiven  its  florid  pompous 
style.  Latin  America  needs  fewer  verses 
and  more  manifestoes.  Echeverrla’s 
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preface  is  a  defense  of  esoteric  poetry, 
the  defense  well  carried  out  by  drawing 
an  analogy,  possibly  fallacious,  between 
the  course  of  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  that  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion,  both  concerned  with  that  which  is 
imperceptible  to  the  five  senses  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  ordinary  intellect. 
Further,  the  poems  which  comprise  the 
book  are  propaganda  since  they  are  su¬ 
perior  examples  of  the  school  Echeverria 
extols. — Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

^  Raul  Leiva.  Mundo  indigena.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Saker-Ti.  1949.  86  pages,  ill. 
— This  is  the  fifth  volume  published  by 
the  Saker-Ti  group  of  artists,  which  has 
suffered  all  the  problems  necessarily  ac¬ 
companying  its  alliance  with  the  Are¬ 
valo  government,  or  any  government. 
Leiva,  one  of  Guatemala’s  outstanding 
young  poets,  has  published  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry  in  his  own  country  and 
in  Mexico,  but  the  present  volume  is  a 
new  direction  for  him,  emphasizing,  as 
the  tide  indicates,  his  Indian  heritage. 
He  protests  too  much,  as  do  most  nation¬ 
alists,  and  in  protesting,  between  some 
exquisite  lines,  falls  into  repetition  and 
sentimentality.  This  book  represents  a 
significant  trend  in  modern  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

^  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Ritmos  del  ideal. 

Habana.  Macau.  1949.  148  pages. — 
Varied  experience  and  sentiments  are 
limpidly  reflected  in  the  classic,  even- 
flowing  rhythm  of  these  verses.  Reac¬ 
tions  to  landscapes  and  to  the  stir  of 
civilization,  to  man  in  contact  with  na¬ 
ture,  to  philosophical  queries,  love,  nos¬ 
talgia,  to  both  sensual  and  macabre 
stimuli  inspire  this  prize-winning  poet. 
Generous  tribute  to  fellow  artists  is  often 
given  in  the  original  jxjems,  and  more 
particularly  in  a  section  of  translations. 
— Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice.  University 
of  California. 

^  Clara  Silva.  Memoria  de  la  nada. 

Buenos  Aires,  Nova.  1948.  96  pages. 


—The  Uru^ayan  poet  Clara  Silva  made 
her  debut  in  1945  with  the  book  La 
cabellera  oscura,  which  won  a  first  prize 
for  poetry.  Her  second  book  is  as  tal¬ 
ented  as  the  first,  and  very  much  like 
it.  There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  form;  the  newer  poems  are  sometimes 
better  organized  and  more  concentrated. 
But  the  essence  is  the  same.  These  poems 
reflect  the  drama  of  being,  the  memory 
of  non-being,  the  return  of  delicate 
shadows,  the  half-forgotten  odor  of  the 
magnolias  in  the  patio  where  the  child 
played,  death  and  the  wind  of  anguish. 

This  austere  poetry  with  its  muted 
music,  free  from  all  rhetoric  and  all 
ornamentation,  free  from  all  easy  and 
artificial  contrivances,  has  an  accent 
completely  its  own.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  with  a  handsome  vignette 
signed  by  Seaone. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Daniel  Cosio  Villegas.  Extremos  de 

America.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1949. 
331  pages.  $1.85  u.s. — New  viewpoints 
are  generally  stimulating;  incisiveness 
and  clarity  make  the  viewpoint  of  Ex¬ 
tremos  de  America  something  more.  In 
this  collection  of  nine  essays,  Cosio 
Villegas  draws  with  signal  effect  upon 
a  distinguished  background  as  econ¬ 
omist,  educator,  and  editor  to  analyse 
the  future  of  Mexico  in  particular  and 
Latin  America  in  general  in  a  world  in 
which  these  countries  must  often  feel 
themselves  little  more  than  silent  part¬ 
ners.  Seven  of  the  essays  are  devoted  to 
this  end.  (Of  these,  Mexico  y  Estados 
Unidos  is  of  special  interest  this  side  the 
border.)  The  remaining  pieces,  more 
limited  in  appeal,  deal  with  the  peculiar 
problem  of  the  Latin  American  pub¬ 
lisher. — Howard  Reiner.  Boston,  Mass. 

Alberto  Rembao.  Chihuahua  de  mis 

amores.  New  York.  The  Author 
(156  Fifth  Avenue).  1949.  251  pages.— 
The  editor  of  the  literary  and  near-re¬ 
ligious  quarterly  La  Nueva  Democracit 
reprints  here  fifty-odd  (likewise  fifty 
odd)  short  papers  most  or  all  of  which 
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have  seen  the  light  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seventeen  years.  Al¬ 
berto  Rembao  is  a  writer  with  a  mes¬ 
sage.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  can 
usually  deliver  his  message  most  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  short  essay  (See  in  this  con¬ 
nection  his  paper  EsUtica  chihuahuense 
in  this  volume),  and  he  has  written  thou¬ 
sands  of  short  essays  and  relatively  little 
else.  “Toda  est^tica,”  he  declares,  “es 
subsidiaria  de  la  ^tica.” 

Alberto  Rembao  has  as  many  friends 
as  he  has  acquaintances,  and  this  review¬ 
er,  who  is  one  of  them,  always  reads  his 
charmingly  unpredictable  papers  with 
affection  as  well  as  edification.  The  es¬ 
says  which  make  up  this  volume  all 
touch  the  author’s  ardently  loved  though 
never  blindly  idolized  Mexico,  and  he 
has  them  neady  pigeonholed  in  four 
sections:  La  patria  chica  (his  native  Chi¬ 
huahua);  La  patria  grande  (Hidalgo’s 
Mexico,  the  Mexico  which  was  born  of 
heroism  and  sacrifice);  La  patria  err  ante 
(opening  with  a  tribute  to  La  Prensa 
of  San  Antonio,  the  Mexican  newspaper 
which  for  more  than  forty  years  has 
served  la  mexicanidad  loyally  on  foreign 
soil);  La  patria  nueva  (with  papers  on 
Pancho  Villa — that  type  and  symbol  of 
courtesy,  who  on  at  least  one  occasion 
insisted  on  hospitalizing  and  healing 
certain  wounded  opponents  before  he 
shot  them — Alfonso  Reyes,  Mauricio 
Magdaleno,  Jos^  Juan  Tablada,  Juan 
Sevilla).  There  is  much  to  learn  from 
Alberto  Rembao,  not  only  from  his  fund 
of  casually  flung  out  information,  but 
from  his  impartiality,  tolerance,  opti¬ 
mism,  wit  and  never-failing  good  hu¬ 
mor.  “He  aquf  un  verdaderamente 
Mexicano,  en  el  cual  no  hay  engano.” 

Printed  in  Mexico,  this  work  of  a 
bilingual  journalist  of  long  experience  is 
remarkably  free  from  errors  in  either 
Spanish  or  English. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Junta  de  sombras. 

Estudios  helenicos.  Mexico.  Colegio 
Nacional.  1949.  394  pages. — In  these 
thirty  studies  of  Hellenic  culture  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  covers  a  very  wide  field,  ex¬ 


tending  from  the  shadowy  Pelasgians 
(“vague  and  equivocal’’  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion)  to  the  last  glimmerings  of  the 
Hellenic  genius  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  Wide  reading  and  sympathetic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Greek  literature  and  of 
the  modern  critics  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  are  presented  in  a  style 
which  is  always  pleasant,  fluent  and 
clear,  conveying-  something  more  than 
the  “shadows”  of  the  tide,  so  that  this 
volume  provides  for  the  Spanish  reader 
not  only  a  learned  but  a  delightful  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  subject  too  often  neglect¬ 
ed  nowadays  yet  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  of  mankind.  The  author  ex¬ 
amines  the  Homeric  problems,  the  in¬ 
digenous  genius  of  Hesiod,  Sappho  and 
the  early  singers,  the  early  philosophers, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato  and  at 
greater  length  Aristode,  who  “embraced 
in  his  thought  the  past  and  future  of 
the  Western  mind.”  Pindar,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes 
are  more  briefly  noticed.  Perhaps  a  fu¬ 
ture  volume  will  bring  them  into  sharp¬ 
er  relief. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Julio  Casal  Munoz.  Filosofia  griega. 

Montevideo.  Adantida.  1948.  198 
pages. — This  slim  volume  is  designated 
as  the  first  part  of  a  sintesis  de  la  Filo¬ 
sofia  Universal j  but  it  is  actually  a  very 
readable  introduction  to  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy,  intended  for  and  adapted  to  the 
mental  capacity  of  students  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  and  teacher  training  schools  of 
Uruguay.  The  first  two  chapters  present 
a  condensed  historical  and  doctrinal 
summary  of  East  Indian  and  Chinese 
thought,  while  the  survey  of  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  proper  extends  from  the  pre- 
Socratics  to  the  Neo-Platonists.  Though 
written  in  a  facile  style,  the  book  avoids 
cheap  popularization.  The  insertion  of 
pertinent  passages  from  philosophical 
texts  (e.g.,  from  Plato’s  Phaedo)  seems 
to  be  a  commendable  pedagogic  device. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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*  Julian  Marias.  Ortega  y  la  idea  de  la 
razdn  vital.  Santander.  Zuniga. 
(Madrid.  L.  Sanchez  Cuesta,  dist.)  1948. 
91  pages.  25  ptas. — “La  razdn  .  .  .  vital 
es  un  modo  superior  de  entender  .  .  . 
todo  lo  que  puede  entenderse.”  Juliin 
Marias,  in  his  turn,  provides  a  superior 
understanding  of  his  master,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Basing 
his  brief  study  on  Ortega’s  central  thesis 
of  the  razdn  vital,  Marias  has  summar¬ 
ized  it  root  and  branch  with  competence 
and  clarity. 

Even  before  the  first  published  for¬ 
mulation  of  his  fundamental  idea  ( Addn 
en  el  Paratso,  1910),  Ortega  was  a  phi¬ 
losopher  of  stature.  In  an  eminendy 
readable  little  book,  Julian  Marias  gives 
the  layman  a  picture  of  the  sources  of 
that  stature  and  its  continuing  growth. 
— John  B.  Bennett.  Boston,  Mass. 

^  Alberto  Rembao.  Discurso  a  la 
Nacion  Evangelica.  Buenos  Aires. 
La  Aurora.  1949.  96  pages. — Albertp 
Rembao  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  of  Latin  American  Protestant 
leaders.  A  Mexican  by  birth,  he  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  quarterly  magazine 
La  Nueva  Democracia.  This  ardent 
Discurso  is  addressed  particularly  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  Protestants  on  this 
continent  (there  are  now  several  million 
of  them)  but  it  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  men  of  good  will  everywhere.  Sr. 
Rembao  finds  that  ever  since  the  Pro¬ 
test  of  Speyer,  Protestants  have  been 
champions  of  freedom,  and  that  the  spir¬ 
it  of  independence  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern 
half  of  this  Western  Continent  makes 
all  the  American  nations  receptive  to 
an  individualistic  religion.  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  still  young  in  Latin  America,  and 
youth  spells  vigor  and  initiative.  Hence, 
he  hints  gently,  the  day  may  dawn  when 
North  American  Protestantism,  grown 
a  litde  weary  in  well-doing,  may  become 
a  mission  field  for  evangelization  from 
the  Protestant  South. 

But  a  citizen  of  the  Nacidn  EvangSlica 
can  never  discharge  his  mission  within 


and  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  political 
homeland  without  humility  as  well  as 
zeal — . .  humilidad  que  es  la  condicion 
de  quien  sabe  hundirse  en  su  obra  hasta 
el  grado  de  perder  la  identidad  para 
que  el  tema  se  crezea  y  adelante  .  . 
And  Mr.  Rembao  is  himself  a  notable 
example  of  this  fruitful  self-effacement 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  Jose  Babini.  Historia  de  la  ciencia 
argentina.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Econdmica.  1949.  218  pages.  $8 
m-n. — The  term  “history  of  science” 
usually  suggests  the  development  of  new 
ideas  and  techniques  and  the  many  con¬ 
flicts  between  rival  schools  of  thought. 
However,  Sr.  Babini  has  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  history  of  scientific  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  publications,  a 
subject  which  will  interest  most  scholars 
litde  and  the  general  public  not  at  all. 
Furthermore,  he  has  ruled  out  psychol¬ 
ogy,  all  social  sciences,  and  humanistic 
studies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  only 
the  most  chaste  references  are  made  to 
educational  reforms  since  1943. — David 
M.  Fletcher.  Knox  College. 

*  Sergio  Bagu.  Economta  de  la  socie- 
dad  colonial.  Ensayo  de  historia  com- 
parada  de  America  Latina.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ateneo.  1949.  300  pages. — In  this 
comparative  historical  study  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  colonies  of  South 
and  Central  America,  Sergio  Bagu 
points  out  the  common  elements  to  be 
found  among  the  different  national  and 
cultural  units  and  vividly  describes  the 
gradual  rise  of  a  capitalist  economy  out 
of  the  feudalistic  order  that  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  New  World. 

The  author  absolves  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  from  the  responsibility  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  weakness  and  the  social  injustice 
prevalent  among  the  colonial  regimes, 
and  he  attributes  these  shortcomings  to 
the  prolonged  colonial  status  of  these 
territories.  The  book  is  in  the  main  based 
on  lectures  delivered  at  Middlebury 
College  and  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  is  richly  documented  and  pro- 
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vided  with  historically  illuminating  an¬ 
notations  and  a  comprehensive  bibli¬ 
ography. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

Jaime  Pahissa.  Vida  y  obra  de 

Manuel  de  Falla.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ricordi  Americani.  1947.  210  pages  4* 
12  plates.  $15  m-n. — ^This  book  ap¬ 
peared  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
the  unhappy  composer  of  La  vida  breve, 
which  occurred  in  November  1946,  in 
a  village  near  Cdrdoba,  Argentina.  It  re¬ 
cords  the  high  points  of  his  life — the 
early  evidences  of  his  musical  genius, 
perhaps  inherited  from  his  Catalan 
grandfather;  piano-dealer  Quirell’s  en¬ 
couragement;  Viniegra’s  chamber-music 
sessions;  Falla’s  disillusionment  with 
musical  comedy;  his  friendships  with 
Dukas,  Alb6niz,  Faur6;  his  early  ups 
and  downs;  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
operas  and  ballets;  and  undertakes  an 
analysis  of  his  musical  genius.  Quirell’s 
comment  on  his  piano-playing,  “Esta 
musica  se  la  han  bajado  del  cielo,”  might 
have  referred  also  to  his  operas  and  his 
concert  music.  Falla  spent  considerable 
time  in  Paris  and  died  in  self-imposed 
exile  in  America,  but  it  was  only  in 
Spain  that  he  found  “algo  . .  .  de  lo  que 
yo  ilusionaba  hallar  desde  el  comienzo 
de  mis  estudios.”  Debussy  once  quoted 
to  him  the  injunction  of  Jesus,  “Buscad  y 
cncontrareis.”  What  Falla  found  was 
largely  disappointment,  poverty,  and 
grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  beloved 
country,  but  he  found  also  some  of  the 
loveliest  of  modern  music. — R.  Tyson 
Wyc^pff.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Cristdbal  de 

Olid,  Conquistador  de  Mexico  y 
Honduras.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1948. 
149  pages. — Booths  Abroad  mentioned 
Honduran  Ambassador  Valle’s  study  of 
the  incredible  hero  of  Quauhquechollan 
in  our  Spring  number  for  1949,  soon 
after  the  University  of  Mexico  awarded 
him  the  Dcxrtor’s  degree,  but  we  did  not 
secure  a  copy  of  his  thesis  till  recently. 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say 


a  word  about  this  useful  addition  to 
the  meager  literature  on  Cristobal  de 
Olid.  That  long-loyal  lieutenant  of 
Cort6s  who  at  last  undertook  to  become 
a  Cort6s  on  his  own  account  and  paid 
for  his  temerity  with  the  loss  of  his  head, 
at  Naco  in  northwestern  Honduras, 
scarcely  a  hundred  miles  from  the  birth¬ 
place  of  his  biographer,  would  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  lurid  popular  biography,  but 
poet-Valle  has  here  held  his  Muse  to  a 
decorus  doctoral  canter,  with  the  usual 
solemn  array  of  notes  and  bibliography; 
a  thorough  and  judicious  piece  of  work, 
since  Dr.  Valle  is  as  expert  at  bibliogra¬ 
phy  as  he  is  at  poetry.  He  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  redoubtable  Olid  since  his  early 
youth — he  published  a  magazine  article 
on  the  Naco  tragedy  when  he  was  still 
in  his  teens — and  this  study  is  the  last 
word  on  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  little  effort  at  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  proof-read¬ 
ing  has  not  been  done  more  thoroughly. 
—R.  T.  H. 

*  Roger  Bastide.  Arte  y  sociedad.  Luis 
Alaminos,  tr.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1948.  229  pages. — ^This 
book  is  the  product  of  a  course  in  socio¬ 
logical  aesthetics  offered  by  Bastide  in 
Brazil.  Based  on  the  ideas  of  Lalo,  it 
shows  the  influence  of  other  authors, 
notably  Marx,  Fraser,  and  Focillon.  The 
book  is  worked  out  with  methodical 
system,  and  suggests  subjects  for  investi¬ 
gation  nearly  all  of  which  concern  Bra¬ 
zilian  problems,  and  which  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  indispensable  bibliographical 
references.  Arte  y  sociedad  constitutes  a 
fairly  complete  panorama  of  contempo¬ 
rary  investigations  in  aesthetic  sociology, 
viewed  through  positivist  eyes. — ]os6 
Antonio  Portuondo.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

^  Aida  Cometta  Manzoni.  El  pro- 
blema  del  Indio  en  America.  Buenos 
Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  1949.  123  pages. — 
Following  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lament¬ 
able  state  of  the  Indians  in  all  Latin 
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American  countries,  based  on  sociologi¬ 
cal  studies  and  on  novels  of  protest  (her 
bibliography  covers  three  pages),  Senora 
Cometta  Manzoni  discusses  the  laws 
covering  their  treatment  in  colonial  days, 
and  then  in  separate  chapters  considers 
Indians  of  Mexico  and  of  Alto  Peru. 

She  finds  that  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and 
Brazil  are  the  only  nations  making  a 
serious  effort  to  help  the  race  that  unites 
all  the  Americas.  The  indifference  of 
the  other  countries  and  the  curse  of  lati- 
fundia  must  be  conquered  before  the 
Indian  can  march  with  progressive 
America.  The  author  has  already  pub¬ 
lished  El  Indio  cn  la  poesia  de  America 
Espanola. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Tesoro  lexicogrdfico,  1492-1726. 

Ease.  1-2,  A-B.  Samuel  Gili  Gaya, 
ed.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi- 
gaciones  Cientificas.  1947.  392  pages. 
$7.40. — The  student  of  Spanish  linguis¬ 
tics  and  lexicography  will  find  himself 
indebted  to  Gila  Gaya  for  presenting  in 
dictionary  form  a  compendium  of  al¬ 
most  all  Spanish  dictionaries,  both  mono- 
and  multilingual,  that  appeared  before 
1726.  Under  each  word  arc  to  be  found 
its  various  definitions  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically.  Many  unpublished  dictionaries 
and  glossaries  appear  here  for  the  first 
time;  technical  dictionaries  arc  well  rep¬ 
resented  (this  is  especially  true  for  naval 
science,  art  and  medicine).  The  bibli¬ 
ography  of  dictionaries  of  the  15th 
through  the  early  18th  century  is  the 
most  complete  yet  to  appear.  One  might 
occasionally  quibble  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  For  example  achichar  la  bomba, 
so  listed  in  the  Palacio  Vocabulario,  must 
be  sought  in  the  Tesoro  under  bomba. 
One  wonders,  too,  why  Palacio  is  writ¬ 
ten  consistendy  as  Palacios.  Yet,  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  but  be  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  he  now  has  direct  access  to  every 
important  Spanish  lexicographical  col¬ 
lection  that  appeared  before  1726,  for 
previously  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  consulted  many  of  these  because 
of  their  rarity  or  their  manuscript  na¬ 


ture.  One  can  but  hope  for  the  speedy 
completion  of  this  Tesoro. — H.  C. 
Woodbridge.  Champaign,  Ill. 

^  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles. 

Ensayo  de  un  diccionario  de  la  litera- 
tura.l  vols. Madrid.  Aguilar.  1949. 1,277, 
1,866  pages.  125,  160  ptas. — Aguilar’s 
handsome  leather-bound  thin-paper  vol¬ 
umes  are  usually  as  valuable  as  they  are 
attractive.  F.  C.  Sainz  de  Robles’  lit¬ 
erary  dictionary  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  series.  Sainz  de  Robles  has  published 
a  long  list  of  scholarly  works — a  2-vol¬ 
ume  collection  of  Cuentos  viejos  de  la 
vieja  Espana,  a  history  of  the  city  of 
Madrid,  a  volume  on  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
asteries,  several  studies  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
a  dictionary  of  Spanish  synonyms,  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  mythology,  and  much  more. 
This  new  work  of  his  is  a  gigantic 
achievement,  carried  through  in  spite  of 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  a  refer¬ 
ence  work  which  will  be  helpful  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  all  over  the  world  and 
which  can  be  made  considerably  more 
useful  if  various  omissions  and  inaccu¬ 
racies  are  corrected  in  later  editions.  The 
modest  and  open-minded  editor,  who  is 
gifted  with  a  pleasant  literary  style  and 
an  ingratiating  urbanity,  welcomes  sug¬ 
gestions  and  will  profit  by  them. 

Volume  I  concerns  itself  with  Ter- 
minos  y  conceptos  literarios.  Such  a  dic¬ 
tionary  might  easily  include  a  hundred 
thousand  entries  but  the  editor  has  lim¬ 
ited  himself  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
possibilities.  The  reviewer  glanced  at  a 
rather  recent  American  dictionary  of  lit¬ 
erature  which  purports  to  cover  similar 
ground  and  was  not  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Spaniard’s  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  was  almost  as  different  from  the 
American’s  as  if  he  had  purposely  avoid¬ 
ed  repeating  him.  Hence  this  book  does 
not  supersede  Dr.  Shipley’s  but  supple¬ 
ments  it.  A  rather  special  characteristic 
of  the  new  dictionary  is  that  it  deals 
much  with  languages,  not  only  English 
and  Russian  but  Abipon  and  Maldivian. 
The  most  obvious  defect  is  the  proof¬ 
reading.  In  the  sections  on  the  non-Span- 
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ish  literatures,  dozens  of  names  of  au¬ 
thors  and  books  are  misspelled. 

Vol.  II  is  a  biographical  dictionary  of 
Spanish-language  writers  of  all  times.  A 
few  unfortunate  Latin  American  omis¬ 
sions  arc  explicable  by  the  fact  that  the 
editor  depended  mainly  on  Leguizamon 
and  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  and  when 
those  not  infallible  authorities  proved 
unsatisfactory  he  was  more  or  less  hcl^ 
less.  Almost  entirely  second-hand,  it  is 
nevertheless  neatly  done  and  excellent 
for  coverage. 

Apparendy  there  is  to  be  a  third  vol¬ 
ume,  which  we  conjecture  will  be  a  dic- 

T.  S.  Eliot,  great  as  a  poet  and  as  a  literary 
critic,  once  observed  modestly:  The  little  new 
that  he  would  be  capable  of  saying  about  the 
poetry  of  others  would  be  the  result  of  his  own 
experiences  in  making  verses. — ^Tr.  from  Pro- 
vincia  de  Sao  Pedro. 

I  am  devoting  myself  now  to  writing  novels. 

Have  you  sold  anything  yet.^ 

Yes,  my  watch,  my  ring  and  my  overcoat. — 
Tr.  from  Letras — Botas,  Mexico  City. 

Poor  is  our  [Venezuelan]  colonial  literature. 
Impossible  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  or  New  Granada,  seats  of  the  ancient  em¬ 
pires  of  the  Aztecs,  Incas  and  Chibchas,  U[x>n 
whose  thousand-year-old  civilization  Hbpanic 
culture  was  superimposed. 

The  “cultural  miracle”  of  Venezuela  during 
the  colonial  period  is  music,  whose  development 
can  be  compared,  on  a  different  plane,  with 
Ecuadorian  painting  or  with  Mexican  architec¬ 
ture. — Tr.  from  Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura, 
Caracas. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  which  modern  poets 
had  was  to  find  words  whose  meaning  was 
adequate  to  the  experience  they  wished  to  con¬ 
vey.  In  the  last  half-century,  our  knowledge 
developed  incomparably,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  pure  mathematicians  and  others.  But  the 
language  of  poetry  had  not  developed  to  nearly 
the  same  extent.” — The  Indian  P.  E.  N. 

Let  Nouvelles  Utthairet  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  given  by  Somerset  Maugham  to  a 
young  dramatic  author:  “If  you  want  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  start  with  writing  a  tragedy  in  five  acts 
and  store  the  manuscript  away  in  a  drawer. 
After  three  to  four  months,  get  at  it  again  and 
transform  your  work  into  a  comedy  in  three 
acts.  After  a  new  storage  in  your  drawer,  reduce 
it  to  a  lever  de  rideau.  This  done,  marry  a  rich 
American.” 


tionary  of  non-Spanish-language  writers. 
—R.  T.  H. 

^  J.  L.  Sinchez  Trincado.  Gramdtica 
castellana.  Santiago.  Ercilla.  1947. 
334  pages. — ^The  author  shows  his  long 
experience  in  teaching  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pedagogy  and  literature.^  The 
exercises  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  are 
excellent  helps  for  teachers.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  also  that  the  teaching  material  is 
based  on  the  texts  of  good  authors,  of 
whom  concise  biographies  are  included. 
In  this  way  the  student  learns  not  only 
the  language  but  also  literature. — Ru¬ 
ben  Landa.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Danish  author  Hans  Molnjerg’s  book  Gaar- 
den  has  reached  a  ninth  Danish  edition  or  al¬ 
together  50,000  copies  in  the  course  of  only 
four  months.  This  is  considered  a  record  in  a 
country  of  four  million  people. 

“Poetry  is  suffering  from  one  of  its  periodic 
fits  of  depression.  The  public,  which  never  has 
been  known  to  form  queues  for  its  purchase, 
but  does  sometimes,  when  a  mood  of  culture 
overtakes  it,  spare  a  little  for  uplift,  has  no  cash 
now  for  what  it  regards,  and  always  has  re¬ 
garded,  as  a  decorative  but  inessential  trimming 
of  civilization.” — The  (London)  Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

According  to  Professor  Scholz,  the  director 
of  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  Archives  in  Weimar, 
quoted  by  colloquium,  the  Nietzsche  Founda¬ 
tion  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  b  doubtful  if 
work  on  the  critical  edition  of  a  Nietxsche-Ge- 
lamtausgabe  will  be  continued  at  all.  Strange 
and  sad  news  in  the  year  of  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  philosopher’s  death! 

During  a  reception  given  by  a  Parbian  lady 
well-known  for  her  wealth  but  not  for  her  in¬ 
tellect,  the  novelist  Henry  de  Montherlant  was 
bombarded  with  questions  by  the  hostess. — “Do 
intelligent  men  make  good  husbands,  mon  cher 
maitre?”  she  asked.  Montherlant  icily  replied: 
— “Intelligent  men.  Madam,  do  not  marry.” — 
France- A  mmque. 

During  a  gala  dinner  given  in  honor  of  a 
unusually  vain  author,  the  author  was  asked  at 
the  end  of  the  tributes  paid  to  him  to  say  a  few 
words.  “What  should  I  talk  about?”  he  asked. 
“On  literature,  naturally!”  was  the  answer. 
“Well,  dear  friends,  how  difficult  a  chapter  that 
is!  Homer  b  dead.  Shakespeare  b  dead.  Victor 
Hugo  b  dead.  And  modesty  prevents  me  from 
talking  about  myself!” — Frederico  Wahl  in 
Biichergilde. 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Boo/^s  in  Italian  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  Vitaliano  Brancati.  II  bell  'Antonio. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  2nd  ed.,  1949. 

331  pages.  700  1. — The  promise  of  hu¬ 
mor  held  out  by  the  title  of  this  novel 
is  amply  redeemed  as  the  author  of  Don 
Giovanni  in  Sicilia  continues  with  un¬ 
abated  glee  and  more  finished  artistry 
his  satire  of  wenching  among  the  sober 
{dayboys  of  sunny  Sicily.  The  humor 
is  as  broad  as  it  is  abundant. 

Antonio,  handsomest  of  Sicilians,  is 
the  picture  of  virility.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him,  with  the  help  of  timely 
lying  and  pretending,  to  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  sexual  prowess  that  is  for  years 
the  envy  of  erotics  and  the  pride  of  his 
father,  until  the  annulment  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  unconsummated  after  three  years, 
turns  the  envy  to  hilarious  ridicule  and 
the  pride  to  even  more  hilarious  humili¬ 
ation  and  resentment. 

Over  against  the  farcical  figures  of 
Antonio  and  his  father,  the  author  has 
set  the  more  pretentious  ones  of  Edo- 
ardo  and  Ermenegildo,  Antonio’s  cousin 
and  uncle  respectively.  They  were  ob¬ 
viously  intended  to  give  metaphysical 
depth  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
seemed  sheer  lubricity.  However,  they 
are  as  unreal  esthetically  as  they  are 
equivocal  conceptually.  But  no  reader 
disposed  to  relish  Brancati’s  humor  can 
possibly  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  logic 
or  plausibility  of  characters  that,  like  the 
hero  himself,  are  mere  pretexts  for  con¬ 
versation  pieces  to  carry  the  author’s 
Rabelaisian  comicality.  And  just  as 
Brancati’s  characters  are  mere  interlocu¬ 
tors,  even  so  his  backdrop  is  a  mere 
sounding-board.  He  is  a  master  of  racy 
dialogue. — S.  E.  Scalia.  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Italo  Calvino.  Ultimo  viene  il  corvo. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1949.  284  pages. 

900  1. — This  is  a  book  of  arresting  short 
stories  by  a  young  writer  whose  novel 


//  sentiero  dei  nidi  di  ragno  came  out 
a  year  before.  The  novel  was  a  story  of 
Partisan  fighting  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a  young  boy,  and  many  of  the 
stories  in  the  present  volume  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  either  episodes  of  Partisan 
warfare  or  other  scenes  viewed  through 
children’s  eyes.  The  writing  is  fresh  and 
lively,  left-wing  in  an  attractive  because 
not  heavy-handed  manner.  At  least  one 
of  the  stories,  Dollari  e  vecchie  mondane, 
about  a  melee  between  prostitutes  and 
American  sailors,  should  be  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  American  magazine. — 
Frances  Frenaye.  New  York  City. 

^  Filiberto  Farci.  Ragazzi  di  Barbagia. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1949.  342  pages. 
— From  the  days  of  Collodi’s  Pinocchio, 
interest  in  children’s  books  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  Italy.  Farci  has  written  a 
captivating  book  on  Cocollb,  a  donkey 
unique  in  intelligence,  swiftness, 
strength,  and  mischief.  He  is  loved  and 
spoiled  by  his  young  master,  Chicu,  and 
his  pals  in  a  small  town  in  Sardinia.  The 
book  relates  their  escapades  and  Co- 
collb’s  experiences  in  a  circus.  The  story 
assumes  an  epic  tone  when  Cocoll6 
goes  to  war  and  becomes  a  real  hero,  so 
much  so  that  he  is  even  decorated  by  the 
local  government  for  bravery  in  action. 
— D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

^  Beniamino  Joppolo.  Un  cane  ucciso. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1949.  143  pages. 
— Beniamino  Joppolo  is  a  newcomer  to 
Italian  literature.  His  novel  bears  the 
hallmark  of  Existentialism.  Product  of 
a  mediocre  family,  the  hero  ol  Un  cane 
ucciso  is  a  cousin  of  Fallada’s  “Kleiner 
Mann,  was  nun?”  a  simple  clerk  in  a 
private  business  house,  who  does  not  en¬ 
joy  being  a  cog  in  a  wheel. 

After  his  experiences  of  “life”  in  a 
brothel,  he  embarks  on  an  adventure 
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with  a  girl  thief,  but  he  never  succeeds 
in  feeling  a  sense  of  pulsating  life  until 
he  realizes  that  in  order  to  attain  a  spasm 
of  joy  he  must  kill  somebody,  just  for 
the  sake  of  killing,  without  any  particu¬ 
lar  reason  or  hate  or  competition  or  even 
a  motive  of  theft. 

This  mania  for  killing  is  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  a  dog 
coming  from  under  a  car  leaving  his  en¬ 
trails  in  the  street,  and  by  seeing  a  man 
crushed  by  a  trolley.  Finally,  in  the 
process  of  making  love  to  his  mistress, 
he  feels  compelled  to  strangle  her.  He 
then  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police 
because  this  is  the  first  killing  with  a 
motive  and  a  clue. 

As  the  book  proceeds,  the  philosophy 
becomes  more  and  more  confused  and  is 
manifested  principally  through  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  hero.  He  now  realizes  that 
man  is  not  purely  an  animal  and  should 
not  be  killed  like  one.  He  finds  that  man 
has  evolved  in  such  a  way  that  the  masses 
have  now  reached  the  state  of  human 
beings.  The  rather  sketchy  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  book,  a  mixture  of  social  philosophy 
and  allegory,  ends  with  a  sort  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christianity  (a  priest  comes 
to  see  the  condemned  prisoner  in  his  cell 
and  remains  with  him  until  the  end). — 
Giuseppe  Prezzolini.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Elsa  Morante.  Menzogna  e  sorti- 

legio.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1948.  719 
pages.  1,500  1. — This  first  novel  by  the 
wife  of  the  noted  novelist  Alberto  Mo¬ 
ravia  shared  the  1948  Viareggio  Prize 
with  Aldo  Palazzeschi’s  I  Fratelli  Cue- 
colt.  It  is  the  long-winded  chronicle  of 
the  handsome  but  mad  Cerentanos,  who 
have  a  way  of  arousing  idolatrous  love 
which  they  reciprocate  with  envenomed 
hate. 

Eduardo  Cerentano,  a  sadistic  young 
patrician,  inspires  in  his  proud  but  im¬ 
poverished  cousin  Anna  a  passion  so 
wild  and  extravagant  that  when  she  is 
spurned  by  him  she  marries  his  best 
friend  Francesco  out  of  spite  and  delib¬ 
erately  reduces  the  latter’s  life  and  that 


of  her  unwanted  daughter  Elisa  into  a 
barren  wasteland.  When  Eduardo  dies 
of  tuberculosis  in  a  distant  sanatorium 
some  fifteen  years  later,  Anna,  to  con¬ 
sole  his  grief-crazed  mother,  writes  un¬ 
der  what  she  comes  to  believe  is  Eduar¬ 
do’s  spectral  dictation  a  series  of  letters 
which  order  her,  Anna,  to  expiate  her 
alleged  infidelity  to  him.  And  expiate 
she  does  with  such  fanatical  dedication 
and  masochistic*  delight  that  she  drives 
her  unloved  husband  to  an  unwept 
death. 

While  Signorina  Morante  has  an  un¬ 
common  gift  for  the  delineation  of  psy¬ 
chological  perversity  in  its  most  elusive 
and  corrosive  aspects  and  for  giving  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  nightmares  which  lurk  in 
fanatical  minds  unfettered  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  controls  of  common  sense,  she  is  not 
quite  so  successful  in  communicating 
what  is  supposed  to  make  Anna  and 
Eduardo  such  irresistible  magnets. 
Moreover,  the  other  characters  tend 
monotonously  to  repeat  a  common  emo¬ 
tional  pattern:  all  compensate  for  a  blind 
but  unrequited  love  by  deliberately 
wreaking  their  sadistic  fury  upon  the 
ixx)r  wretches  who  love  them  without 
reason  and  without  hope.  Lastly,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  a  judicious  use  of 
the  pruning  shears  might  have  cleared 
this  very  interesting  and  powerful  book 
of  much  of  the  tangled  underbrush  of 
repetition,  author’s  “asides”  and  chron¬ 
icler’s  comments  which  make  headway 
difficult. — Hil^ne  Paquin  Cantarella. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

^  Libero  de  Libero.  Banchetto.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1949.  85  pages.  300  1. — 
This  new  collection  of  lyrics,  for  which 
the  poet  has  been  awarded  the  Premio 
Viareggio,  consists  in  great  part  of  epi¬ 
sodic  poetry  relating  personal  and  his¬ 
torical  events.  Deep  mourning,  anger, 
and  revolt  are  coupled  with  a  poignant 
love  for  Italy:  “O  mia  bella  stracciona, 
tu  sei  ricca  .  .  and  the  dismal  world 
of  war  and  occupation  is  suddenly  brok¬ 
en  through  by  visions  of  sun-drenched 
hills  and  almond  and  orange  blossoms. 
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Past  love — “ovc  la  testa  brucia  nel  vino 
dei  ricordi” — and  true  communion  with 
nature  have  inspired  some  of  de  Libero’s 
best  verses — short  poems  such  as  La 
speranza  e  solo  quel  chiarore  and  Con- 
vegno — in  which  personal  experience  is 
transformed  into  a  poetic  world  at  once 
universal  and  individual  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  reaches  a  lyrical  purity  which  is 
no  longer  overcast  by  the  poet’s  natural 
bent  towards  eloquence  and  sentimen¬ 
tality.  Although  contrary  to  all  tradition¬ 
al  prosody,  the  language  is  almost  classic 
in  construction  and  the  rhythms  arc 
fluid  and  musical. — Renee  Lang.  Wells 
College. 

^  Lauro  Robcrti-Flctchcr.  Uallegro  e 

II  pensieroso  by  Milton.  Firenze. 
Fussi.  n.d.  51  pages.  100  1. — This  book¬ 
let  containing  Milton’s  famous  poems  is 
one  of  a  collection  which  publishes  the 
text  of  foreign  masterpieces  side  by  side 
with  the  Italian  translation.  This  trans¬ 
lation  of  Milton’s  nature  poems  is  beau¬ 
tifully  done,  and  it  renders  perfectly  the 
spirit  of  intimacy  that  characterizes 
them.  The  collection  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  that  it  has  picked  the  very  best 
in  the  field  of  thought  and  of  poetry  that 
has  come  down  through  the  ages  from 
all  lands. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

*  Enca  Silvio  Piccolomini  (Pio  II). 

La  Germania.  Gioacchino  Paparclli, 
tr.  Firenze.  Fussi.  1949.  113  pages. — 
Shordy  after  his  elevation  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  in  1456  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolo- 
mini  (later  Pope  Pius  II),  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Dr.  Martin  Mcyr,  chancellor 
to  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  strikingly 
similar  in  tone  and  contents  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  known  letters  which  three  quarters 
of  a  century  later  another  Dr.  Martin 
— Martin  Luther — wrote  to  Pope  Leo 
X  and  to  the  German  nobility.  It  was  a 
letter  of  protest  against  the  alleged 
greediness,  usurpations  and  other  abuses 
of  the  Roman  Curia  which  had  reduced 
Germany,  once  a  prosperous  mistress  of 


the  world,  to  a  state  of  misery  and  po¬ 
litical  slavery. 

The  reply  of  the  great  humanist  and 
prelate  was  the  little  treatise  on  XVth 
century  Germany,  which  Gioacchino 
Paparclli  has  so  ably  translated  into  mod¬ 
ern  Italian.  With  the  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  affairs  he  had  acquired 
as  a  participant  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort- 
on-Main  and  as  private  secretary  to 
Frederick  III,  Aeneas  Sylvius  was  able 
to  give  a  rather  rosy  and  optimistic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  contradict  his  friend’s  thesis 
that  the  country  had  been  bled  white. 
Considering  that  as  a  humanist  he  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  Tacitus’  Ger¬ 
mania  and  Julius  Caesar’s  memorable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  German  people,  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  his  own  Germania  con¬ 
tains  so  few  classical  reminiscences.  His 
conclusion  was  that  not  the  Curia  but 
German  military  indolence  and  the 
weakening  of  the  imperial  authority 
were  the  true  causes  of  Germany’s  dis¬ 
unity  and  consequent  downfall.  Aeneas 
Sylvius’  learning,  earnestness,  sobriety 
and  tactfulness  are  evident  throughout. 
And  who  knows  for  certain  whether  he 
was  not  instrumental  in  averting  at  that 
time  the  catastrophe  which  was  unavoid¬ 
able  three  generations  later?  Gioacchino 
Paparclli  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
resurrecting  so  valuable  a  historical  doc¬ 
ument. — Joseph  Cinquino.  Wells  High 
School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

^  Giovanni  Ansaldo.  II  ministro  della 
buona  vita.  Milano.  Longanesi.  1949. 
570  pages,  ill. — About  40  years  ago  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salvemini  wrote  a  book  against 
Giolitti,  The  Gangsters*  Minister  (II 
Ministro  della  Mala  Vita)  and  today  a 
great  literary  success  is  its  counterpart 
written  by  a  brilliant  newspaperman 
who  has  proved  he  can  also  be  a  bril¬ 
liant  historian.  Events  of  recent  years 
have  convinced  many  Italians  that  dur¬ 
ing  Giolitti’s  mild  dictatorship  (1903- 
1914)  they  enjoyed  an  epoch  of  happi¬ 
ness,  of  social  progress  and  of  solidarity 
unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Italy.  An- 
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saldo  has  been  entrusted  by  Giolitti's 
family  with  his  private  papers;  he  has 
interviewed  servants  and  scanned  Hies 
of  newspapers.  From  new  and  old  docu¬ 
ments  comes  forth  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  man  and  of  his  times;  particularly 
impressive  are  the  pages  dedicated  to  the 
small,  bitter,  disillusioned  and  frustrated 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

The  book  is  uncommonly  clear,  fresh 
and  pulsating  with  life.  Ansaldo  never 
assumes  a  controversial  tone;  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  underplay  the  dramatic  currents 
of  that  period.  The  effect  produced  is  one 
of  nostalgic  evocation  of  those  more 
tranquil  years. — Giuseppe  Prezzolini. 
Columbia  University. 

Thomas  Mann  has  completed  his  new  novel 
Der  Erwdhlte,  based  on  the  Gregorius  legend. 

The  22nd  International  Congress  of  the  PEN 
Club  will  be  held  August  18th  in  Edinburgh. 

More  than  fifty  candidates  have  so  far  been 
proposed  for  the  1950  Nobel  Prize  for  Litera¬ 
ture. 

Ernst  Kreuder  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und 
Literatur  in  Mainz. 

Gottfried  Benn  has  completed  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy  Doppelleben.  It  will  soon  be  published  by 
Limes -Ver lag  from  Wiesbaden. 

Robert  Bresson  is  working  on  a  film  version 
of  the  late  Georges  Bernanos’  novel  Journal 
d'un  Cure  de  Campagne. 

A  recent  poll  has  revealed  that  the  favorite 
foreign  authors  of  the  Italian  reading  public 
are  Margaret  Mitchell,  Cronin,  Steinbeck, 
Maugham,  Pearl  Buck,  Hemingway,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  in  that  order. 

German  publishers  from  the  four  occupied 
zones  have  created  a  Peace  Prize  for  1950.  The 
award  is  to  be  given  to  an  author  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  through  his  personal  attitude  as  well 
as  through  his  work  to  the  furthering  of  the 
idea  of  international  good  will. 

The  publishing  house  Anton  Pustet,  Graz- 
Salzburg-Wien,  announces  that  it  will  continue, 
beginning  this  year,  the  publication  of  the  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas*  Summa 
Theologica  in  both  Latin  and  German  under 


^  Lionello  Fiumi.  Frutti  del  vivere. 

Bergamo.  Collana  di  Misura.  1949. 
64  pages.  300  1. — ^This  is  a  book  of  max¬ 
ims,  the  intellectual  diary  of  a  well- 
known  poet  who  has  played  a  large  role 
in  the  development  of  contemporary 
Italian  literature.  Fiumi  has  reflected  in 
these  237  maxims  the  wisdom  of  his  ma¬ 
ture  years.  There  is  no  longer,  naturally 
enough,  the  buoyancy  and  optimism  that 
characterized  the  poems  of  the  younger 
Fiumi.  There  is  in  their  stead  a  keen 
analysis  of  the  motives  that  generally 
guide  men  in  their  actions.  Obviously 
one  Hnds  in  these  aphorisms  a  bitter¬ 
ness  only  occasionally  relieved  by  humor. 
— D.  Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

the  title  Die  Deutsche  Thomas- Ausgabe.  Thb 
collection  will  comprise  thirty-six  volumes, 
thirteen  of  which  have  already  been  issued  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  war. 

The  Paris  paper  La  Bataille  quotes  Ernest 
Hemingway’s  mother  as  follows:  “59.3  per  cent 
of  all  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  my  son  is 
the  best  living  writer.  I  myself  think,  however, 
that  his  compositions  written  in  school  are  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  the  books  he  writes  now¬ 
adays.” 

“Compared  with  an  American  public  library 
system  with  the  same  number  of  volumes,  the 
American  libraries  operated  [in  Germany]  by 
the  Department  of  State  reach  seven  times  as 
many  readers  at  but  one-third  the  cost  and 
one-sixth  the  staff.” — Carl  A.  Sauer,  quoted  in 
The  Modern  Language  Journal. 

“The  modern  Catholic  novel  has  obtained 
world  rank.  Mauriac,  Bernanos,  Graham 
Greene,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort, 
Elisabeth  Langgasser,  Sigrid  Undset  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  scope  and  the  modernbm  within 
the  Catholic  realm.” — Die  Zeit  im  Buck. 

“Never  marry  a  writer.  You  rbk  becoming 
the  mother  of  other  hommes  de  lettres  and  thus 
delaying  the  extinction  of  a  species  which  b 
halfway  between  the  peacock  and  the  gobbler.” 
— Advice  to  a  younger  cousin,  written  in  her 
scrapbook  by  Georges  Bernanos. 

The  birthday  anniversary  of  Hans  Chrbtian 
Andersen  was  observed  on  April  2  in  hb  bbth- 
place  Odense  with  a  world-wide  broadcast  from 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born  145  years  ago. 
It  it  planned  to  make  thb  an  annual  event. 
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®  Maurice  Colbournc.  The  Real  Ber 
nard  Shaw.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1949.  x4-342  pages  22 
plates.  $4.75. — Since  i928,  Maurice  Col- 
bourne  has  been  “Hunting  the  Shaw.” 
He  has  added  to  this  fourth  and  new 
edition  three  chapters  in  which  he  has 
listed  the  dates  of  composition  and  first 
productions  (world,  English,  and  Amer¬ 
ican)  of  Shaw’s  plays,  together  with  the 
performers  who  created  the  leading 
roles.  This  chronology,  summarized  also 
in  tabulated  form,  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  great  care.  It  is  a  welcome 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  book. 

Other  parts  of  the  book  have  been  re¬ 
written,  but  the  author  has  not  revised 
his  major  conclusions  about  G.  B.  S.,  nor 
lost  any  of  his  confidence  that  he  found 
the  real  Shaw  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Shaw  has  not  changed  since  1928,  he  has 
simply  repeated  himself. 

Because  Mr.  Colbourne  is  an  actor, 
one  could  wish  that  he  had  given  more 
space  to  Shaw  in  the  theater,  and  less  to 
Shaw  the  Ismimite;  but  this  is  to  ask 
what  Mr.  Colbourne  did  not  plan  to  do. 
He  regards  Shaw  as  more  important  as 
teacher,  cartographer,  interpreter,  and 
elucidator  than  as  dramatist.  Whether 
Mr.  Colbourne  is  right  only  time  can 
answer.  Meanwhile,  he  has  written  an 
interesting  and  useful  book. — L.  N. 
Morgan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Philip  Rahv.  Image  and  Idea,  Four¬ 
teen  Essays  on  Literary  Themes. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1949. 
164  pages.  $3. — The  business  of  the 
critic,  Rahv  declares,  is  to  observe  and 
measure  the  “proportions  and  combina¬ 
tions”  of  reality  in  works  of  literature, 
without  pontiRcating  about  reality’s 
“ultimate  character.”  On  him,  social 
reality  makes  an  impact  more  forcible 
than  any  other.  He  largely  neglects  con¬ 
siderations  of  style  and  structure,  and 
treats  each  author  as  a  Held  of  forces  in 


which  the  contemporary  social  configu¬ 
ration  may  be  studied.  Relatively  unim¬ 
pressed  by  many  recent  American  writ¬ 
ers,  he  warms  to  the  task  of  discovering 
fertile  antinomies  in  James,  Tolstoy, 
Kafka  and  Dostoevsky,  and  makes  of 
this  last  a  clairvoyant  genius  who  fore¬ 
saw  and  comprehended  a  “brutal  totali¬ 
tarianism”  of  our  own  day. — Kenneth 
Douglas.  Yale  University. 

^  Herbert  W.  Reichert.  Basic  Concepts 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Gottfried 
Keller.  Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1949.  164  pages.  $3. — 
Keller  himself  might  have  appreciated 
the  author’s  concern  with  Natur  and 
Freiheit,  his  interest  in  the  related  con¬ 
cepts  Ruhe  and  Uebersicht,  and  a  solid¬ 
ly  if  somewhat  repetitiously  construacd 
argumentation  in  favor  of  a  Feuerbach 
influence  which  catalyzed  and  clarified 
Keller’s  views,  but  did  not  revolutionize 
them.  From  a  Kellerian’s  standpoint, 
however,  it  seems  regrettable  that  there 
is  no  consideration  of  Keller’s  style  in 
the  light  of  Natur  and  Freiheit,  no  index, 
and  no  adequate  discussion  of  Goethe 
and  Keller  to  match  the  fine  chapter  on 
Schiller  and  the  Swiss  poet.  For  chrono¬ 
logical  reasons  the  bibliography  omits 
mention  of  Boeschenstein’s  important 
work. — Marianne  Bonwit.  University  of 
California. 

^  Karl  Victor.  Goethe  the  Poet.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1949.  x-|-341  pages.  $5. — This  book  is 
ample  evidence  of  Professor  Victor’s 
sound  scholarship  and  of  his  aesthetic 
kinship  with  Goethe.  It  contains  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Goethe,  the  poet,  beautifully 
and  wisely  presented.  Its  English  ver¬ 
sion,  however,  will  not  perform  the  task 
one  would  want  such  a  book  to  perform, 
namely,  to  bring  Goethe  really  close  to 
the  American  reader.  This  is  not  a  popu¬ 
lar  work,  as  the  publisher  claims,  but  a 
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book  which  because  of  its  esoteric  charm 
and  its  fettered  language  (translation  by 
Professor  Moses  Hadas)  is  twice  re¬ 
moved  from  the  people.  Competent  con¬ 
noisseurs,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ad¬ 
mire  its  brilliancy  and  depth. — Erich  A. 
Albrecht.  Tulane  University. 

K  Ronald  Firbank.  Five  Novels.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  n.d. 
xxi-f-472  pages.  $5. — People  who  must 
have  their  reading  spelled  out  for  them 
will  not  like  this  book,  but  others  will. 
Ronald  Firbank’s  style  is  sophisticated 
to  the  n***  degree,  allusive  and  elusive. 
In  these  five  novels  style  is  paramount 
and  plot  negligible,  yet  the  feeling  per¬ 
sists  that  if  one  digs  beneath  the  layers 
of  trivia,  scratches  the  surface  of  the 
polished,  overpowering  elegance  and  re- 
Hnements,  and  brushes  aside  the  en¬ 
meshing  tangle  of  luxurious  colors,  per¬ 
fumes,  sounds  and  images,  something 
significant  is  being  said.  But  the  attitude 
is  distinctly  satirical  and  the  reader  gets 
the  impression  that  the  author  is  shaken 
by  silent  laughter. 

Falmouth  satirizes  English  society; 
The  Flower  Beneath  the  Foot  has  diplo¬ 
mats  for  its  target;  Prancing  Nigger 
(this  reviewer’s  favorite)  is  langorously 
tropical  in  tone  and  takes  a  few  shots 
at  the  foibles  and  pretenses  of  society; 
The  Eccentricities  of  Cardinal  Pirelli, 
which  has  a  Spanish  atmosphere,  treats 
the  clergy  irreverently,  as  well  as  their 
propensity  to  cater  to  wealth;  The  Arti¬ 
ficial  Princess  pokes  fun  at  love. 

The  publisher  has  rescued  a  delight¬ 
fully  original  author  from  the  limbo  of 
neglect  and  Sir  Oliver  Sitwell  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  evocative  preface  that  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sensitive  and  sympathetic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  man  and  his  work. — 
B.  G.  D. 

*  The  London  Bool^  of  English  Verse. 

Herbert  Read,  Bonamy  Dobree,  eds. 
London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  1949. 
XXXV 4-874  pages.  12/6. — The  approach¬ 
ing  mid<entury  mark  apparendy  has 
made  1949  an  outstanding  year  of  verse 


anthologies.  To  remarkable  offerings 
from  the  best  of  German  and  French 
poetry  of  the  last  thousand  years  we  are 
gratified  to  add  this  representative  selec¬ 
tion  of  English  verse  edited  with  compe¬ 
tent  discrimination  and  loving  care. 
Gide’s  noteworthy  claim  to  the  contrary 
and  the  even  more  authentic  dissent 
from  German  quarters  notwithstanding, 
the  language  in  which  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  sonnets  is,  and  remains,  the 
vehicle  of  verse  par  excellence.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  decidedly  up-to-date 
successor  to  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury 
and  of  the  still  authoritative  Oxford 
Bool{^  of  English  Verse  must  therefore 
be  hailed  as  a  major  literary  event.  The 
reasonably  priced  Bible-paper  volume, 
truly  a  resplendent  diadem,  holds  all  the 
jewels  offered  for  our  enchantment  from 
Chaucer’s  time  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s,  but  their 
setting  is  awkward.  The  editors,  for  all 
their  discerning  keenness  and  laudable 
taste,  have  arranged  an  otherwise  pre¬ 
cious  collection  according  to  chance 
topics,  or  rather  to  quite  arbitrarily 
established  headings  by  categories  (e.g. 
Narrative  Poetry;  Songs  and  Incanta¬ 
tions;  Lyrical  Verse:  Fantasy  and  Curi¬ 
ous  Meditation  (!);  Descriptive  Verse 
of  an  Objective  Type  (sic!);  Moralistic 
Verse  (re-sicl);  etc.,  instead  of  following 
the  generally  accepted  and  probably  su¬ 
perior  procedure  of  chronological  or 
generational  order.  The  notes,  which 
take  up  but  comparatively  little  space 
in  the  874  pages,  are  far  from  being  ex¬ 
haustive  and  the  bibliographical  merit 
of  an  index  arranged  by  “first  lines”  and 
referring  to  pages  only  could  be  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  usefulness.  Nonetheless,  this 
is  doubtless  a  major  livre  de  chevet,  a 
treasure-chest  of  beauty  and  wisdom. — 
E.  E.  N. 

*  Modern  Norwegian  Poems.  Inga 
Wilhelmsen  Allwood,  ed. — Modern 
Danish  Poems.  Knud  K.  Mogensen,  ed. 
New  York.  Bonniers.  1949.  47  pages 
ea.  75  cents  ea. — These  two  beautifully 
made  little  books  (they  were  printed  by 
S.  L.  Mpller  in  Copenhagen)  arc  sclcc- 
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tions  from  a  volume  A  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Nordic  Anthology ,  which  “offers 
a  broad  general  view  of  developments 
after  1900  in  the  field  of  poetry  in  the 
five  Scandinavian  countries  (Iceland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland)” 
and  is  edited  by  Martin  S.  Allwood  of 
Hobart  Q)llege.  Each  of  these  booklets 
presents  a  score  of  poems  with  English 
translations  facing  them.  Many  of  the 
translations  are  by  the  general  editor. 
Others  are  by  Joseph  Auslander,  Inga 
Wilhelmsen  All  wood,  the  Danish  poet 
Piet  Hein  (three  of  whose  Danish  orig¬ 
inals  appear  here  also),  and  others.  All 
discerning  readers  know  that  the  transla¬ 
tor  of  poetry  is  of  all  involuntary  trans¬ 
lator-traitors  the  most  traitorous.  But  all 
these  translations  are  literate,  and  a  few 
(as  All  wood’s  renderings  of  Per  Arne- 
berg’s  Natten  vil  ih\e  ha  mig  and  Andre 
Bjerke’s  Den  lille  mann )  are  rather  hap¬ 
py.—/?.  7.  H. 

The  Works  of  Stefan  George.  Olga 

Marx,  Ernst  Morwitz,  trs.  Chapel 
Hill.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1949.  xxvi-|-348  pages.  |5. — The  same 
translators  who  published  a  selection 
from  George’s  poetic  work  in  1943  arc 
now  presenting  the  whole  of  George’s 
seven  volumes  of  poetry  in  one  volume. 
Some  of  the  previously  rendered  poems 
appear  in  revised  and  occasionally  im¬ 
proved  versions.  The  earlier  book  had 
the  original  and  the  translation  felici¬ 
tously  printed  on  facing  pages.  In  the 
new  one  not  even  the  original  German 
tides  of  the  seven  volumes  appear  any¬ 
where  in  the  book.  Instead,  we  find 
some  highly  subjective  and  interpreta¬ 
tive  translations. 

If  the  result  of  Miss  Marx’s  and  Mr. 
Morwitz’s  difficult  labor  is  a  somewhat 
uncomfortable  mixture  of  much  that  is 
trite  with  many  beautiful  and  poetic 
lines,  and  of  welcome  elucidation  with 
some  rather  questionable  interpretations, 
no  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  superhuman 
task  they  had  set  themselves. — Ulrich 
Goldsmith.  Princeton  University. 


Jacques  Dubois,  A.  H.  Brodrick. 

Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  France. 
Montrougc.  Dracgcr  (For  the  French 
Government).  (New  York.  French  Na¬ 
tional  Tourist  Office.)  1949.  Gratis.  40 
pages,  large  format,  ill. — It  is  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  France’s  old 
churches  have  no  equals  anywhere  for 
architectural  skill,  religious  fervor,  or 
sheer  beauty.  This  was  not  always  the 
case,  even  in  France.  Molierc  sneered  at 
them,  and  various  of  his  contemporaries 
supply  evidence  of  the  low  esteem  in 
which  they  were  once  held.  Having  by 
now  become  one  of  France’s  cultural 
assets,  they  are,  very  properly,  vigorous¬ 
ly  advertised  by  the  French  National 
Tourist  Office. 

This  beautiful  book,  with  its  hundred 
or  more  marvelous  photographs,  a  few 
in  color,  has  several  thousand  words  of 
English  text  which  bring  a  summary 
history  of  French  religious  architecture 
down  to  the  experimental  present  but 
deal  mainly  with  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  periods.  This  text  could  have 
been  improved  here  and  there  in  phrase¬ 
ology  and  in  adjustment  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  But  the  book  is  a  jewel  of  beauty, 
and  not  without  value  as  a  handbook 
on  church  architecture. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Kathleen  Freeman.  Ancilla  to  the 

Pre-Socratic  Philosophers.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.  1948.  162  pages. — Kathleen 
Freeman  gives  for  the  first  time  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  existing  fragments 
of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophers  pre¬ 
served  in  Diels’  Fragmente  der  Vor- 
sokratiker.  Herman  Diels  is  the  noted 
Greek  scholar  and  author  of  Doxographi 
Graeci,  which  traced  the  sources  of  early 
Greek  philosophy  as  we  have  them 
through  the  refracting  medium  of  post- 
Aristotelian  scholars.  The  Ancilla  is  an 
invaluable  book  for  students  who  have 
had  no  Greek;  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
prove  useful  to  those  who  read  Greek 
but  have  litde  time  to  go  through  the 
originals  thoroughly.  This  book  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  companion  volume  to 
the  translator’s  Companion  to  the  Pre- 
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Socratic  Philosophers. — Bernhard  Mol- 
lenhauer.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

S  H.  Chonon  Berkowitz.  Perez  Gal- 
dds:  Spanish  Liberal  Crusader. 
Madison.  TTic  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press.  1948.  xi-|-499  pages.  $6. — Mak¬ 
ing  use  of  all  previous  biographies,  as 
well  as  old  journals,  letters,  unpublished 
records,  and  the  oral  testimony  of  friends 
and  relatives,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  probably  the  most  complete 
Galdos  biography  thus  far  published. 
The  book  is  well  organized  and  gives  us 
a  good  inside  view  of  the  Spain  that 
G^dos  pictured.  In  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  struggle  that  prevailed  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  Galdos  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  great  liberal  crusader,  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  reconstruction  of  his  country.  One 
wonders  if  the  author  has  not  fallen  into 
the  error  of  some  Spanish  critics,  e.g. 
Clan'n,  whose  insistence  on  the  political 
importance  of  a  liberal  Galdos  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  becloud  his  true  literary  worth. 

On  the  much  discussed  religious  views 
of  Galdds,  Mr.  Berkowitz  is  vague,  at 
times  even  contradictory.  Much  is  said 
of  Galdos’  anti-clericalism,  hut  this  is 
admitted  by  enemies  and  friends  alike. 
That  Galdos  was  a  religious  man  is  em¬ 
phasized  again  and  again  throughout 
the  hook.  Was  Galdos  orthodox  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
church.?  The  reviewer  is  convinced  that 
he  was  not.  Mr.  Berkowitz  has  given 
enough  data  to  substantiate  this  view, 
yet  he  makes  the  unqualified  assertion 
that  Galdos  was  an  ardent  Catholic. 
This  is  puzzling. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  accept  many  as¬ 
sertions  based  upon  hearsay.  Another 
disappointment  is  the  author’s  failure 
to  combine  biography  and  literary  evalu¬ 
ation.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Galdos’  death,  and  the  only  serious  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  new  and  fresh  evaluation  is 
that  of  the  Spanish  critic,  Joaquin  Ca- 
salduero.  Mr.  Berkowitz’  bexjk,  in  spite 
of  some  of  its  shortcomings,  will  long 
remain  a  mine  of  biographical  informa¬ 


tion;  as  a  work  of  literary  criticism  it 
contributes  nothing  new  .—Stephen  Sca- 
tori.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Oscar  Benjamin  Frankl.  Theodor 
Herzel.  The  Jew  and  the  Man.  New 
York.  Storm.  190  pages.  |2.50. — Oscar 
Benjamin  Frankl,  who  was  the  teacher 
of  Theodor  Herzl’s  son  Hans,  has  here 
gathered  some .  interesting  material  on 
the  life  of.  this  great  leader  of  Zionism. 

Dr.  Frankl  has  divided  this  small  vol¬ 
ume  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  called 
The  Stage,  he  sketches  the  general  in¬ 
tellectual  situation  in  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Against  this 
background  he  presents  the  second  part. 
The  Action,  in  the  form  of  dialogues  in¬ 
cluding  Theodor  HerzTs  private  life 
and  enormous  public  activity  in  the 
cause  of  Zionism.  Interesting  are  Herzl’s 
conversations  with  British  statesmen 
who  wanted  to  permit  the  Jews  to  settle 
in  Uganda  and  would  not  listen  to  talks 
on  Palestine. 

But  the  father  of  the  state  of  Israel  did 
not  bend  under  these  difficulties.  After 
many  unsuccessful  conferences  with 
European  leaders,  he  redoubled  his  ef¬ 
forts,  fighting  by  lectures  and  writing 
and,  at  the  same  time,  organizing  tre¬ 
mendous  action  to  gain  world  support 
for  Zionism.  In  many  instances,  Herzl 
even  had  to  convince  Jews  of  the  validity 
of  his  beliefs.  We  regret  that  the  author, 
in  the  second  part  of  this  book,  did  not 
give  enough  straight  facts  and  first-hand 
observations  about  the  Herzl  battle,  but 
instead  dramatized  them  in  romantic 
dialogues. 

The  third  part,  T he  Message,  summar¬ 
izes  Herzl’s  life  achievements  and  his 
influence  on  outstanding  world  leaders, 
resulting  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  and  of 
millions  of  other  Jews’  dreams  of  a  state 
of  their  own. — Antoni  Gronowicz.  New 
York  City. 

^  Dorothy  Hewlett.  A  Life  of  John 
Keats.  London.  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
2nd  ed.,  1949.  408  pages  -f"  15  plates. 
25/. — 'This  biography  is  an  enlarged 
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edition  of  Adonais,  published  a  decade 
ago.  The  author  spiritually  defends 
Fanny  Brawne’s  treatment  of  Keats 
against  her  detractors,  and  tactfully 
handles  the  painful  events  of  Keats* 
latter  days.  She  throws  new  light  upon 
the  finances  of  the  Keats  family.  Her 
comments  on  Keats’  poems  usually  show 
discernment,  although  her  remark 
about  the  last  two  verses  of  the  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn:  “their  meaning  cannot 
be  logically  explained;  it  can  only  be 
felt,”  seems  to  some  critics  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  needless  despair.  She  fits  valu¬ 
able  contemporary  reviews  into  her  nar¬ 
rative,  which  moves  rapidly  in  a  smooth¬ 
flowing,  attractive  style.  It  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  readable  book.  —  John  Paul 
Pritchard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Robert  J.  Moreland.  Portrait  of  a 
Dutch  Poet.  The  Hague.  Stols.  1948. 
49  pages. — The  well-known  Dutch  poet 
Jan  Greshofl  is  the  subject  of  this  study. 
R.  J.  Moreland  is  reported  to  be  the 
pseudonym  of  a  Dutch  journalist.  Gre- 
shofl’s  writings  arc  listed  as  22  books  of 
poetry,  35  books  of  prose,  15  anthologies, 
and  some  miscellaneous  writings.  The 
study  is  journalistic  but  capably  so,  with 
the  emphasis  upon  personal  and  literary 
biography.  There  is  a  brief  account  of 
his  literary  activities  (including  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  an  anthology  of  Dutch  literature 
in  English  translation)  while  he  was 
connected,  during  the  War,  with  the 
Netherlands  Information  Bureau  in 
New  York.  A  confusion  in  dates  on 
pages  10  and  12  could  have  been  avoid¬ 
ed.  An  interesting  and  readable  little 
book,  which  the  American  reader  will 
find  informative  and  useful. — Marten 
ten  Hoor.  University  of  Alabama. 

*  Jack  R.  Clcmo.  Confession  of  a 
Rebel.  London.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1949.  x+246  pages.  10/6. — Jack  Clcmo, 
son  of  working<lass  parents,  has  lived 
all  his  life  in  a  remote  Cornish  village. 
Blindness  cut  him  off  from  most  human 
companionship  while  he  was  still  a  child. 
Later,  total  deafness  helped  keep  him 


in  this  solitary  condition.  For  years  he 
has  lived  a  lonely  existence  with  his  wid¬ 
owed  mother,  or  for  short  periods,  one 
or  another  litdc  neighbor  girl  as  a  com¬ 
panion.  Meanwhile  he  has  struggled  to 
adjust  himself  to  this  condition,  to  find 
a  religious  faith  (or  confirm  an  old  one), 
and  to  gain  recognition  as  a  writer, 
achieved  rccendy  in  the  publication  of 
a  novel.  Wilding  Graft,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  response  in  England. 

His  publishers  requested  him  to  write 
his  own  story  and  Confession  of  a  Rebel 
is  the  result.  It  is  written  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  sclf-ccntcrcdncss  and  “spiritual¬ 
ity”  which  one  might  expect  from  a 
Cornish  semi-hermit  mystic.  What 
makes  it  so  readable  and  real,  however, 
is  the  clarity  and  smoothness  of  its  style, 
its  balanced  and  well  -  proportioned 
thoughtfulness.  It  would  be  good  to  have 
a  few  mystic,  working<lass,  half-blind, 
deaf,  cloistered  writers  at  work  in  Amer¬ 
ican  circles  if  the  result  were  more  stories 
of  inward  spiritual  struggle  told  with 
the  beauty  of  language  and  depth  of  in¬ 
sight  with  which  Clcmo  tells  his. — John 
Paul  Duncan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  A  James  Joyce  Yearboof^^.  Maria 
Jolas,  cd.  Paris.  Transition  Press. 
1949.  195  pp.  -f-  16  plates. — As  Maria 
Jolas  indicates  in  her  brief  foreword  to 
this  collection  of  papers,  A  fames  Joyce 
Yearbool{^  presupposes  a  certain  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  author  of  Ulysses.  The  vari¬ 
ous  essays  constitute  less  of  a  critical 
whole  than  might  be  inferred  from  a 
first  glance.  They  arc  primarily  portraits, 
portraits  not  devoid  of  affection,  even  of 
tenderness.  It  is  obvious  that  their  au¬ 
thors  were  Joyce’s  intimate  friends  and 
that  they  painstakingly  recorded  what 
they  knew  or  remembered  of  him. 

Aside  from  four  broader  studies,  the 
contributions  are  mainly  memoirs. 
Among  the  best  arc  the  papers  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Straumann  and  Paul  Leon.  But  the 
reader  will  find  them  all  rewarding  in 
the  light  of  their  emphasis  on  the  fasci¬ 
nating  phenomenon  of  creation  as 
linked  to  that  of  language.  Writers  of 
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today  have  grown  increasingly  aware  of 
the  extensiveness  of  this  problem;  they 
are  indebted  to  Joyce  for  having  dared 
to  open  new  paths  toward  its  under¬ 
standing.  In  these  sincere  essays  Joyce 
appears  not  only  as  a  relentless  worker 
but  as  a  sensitive  and  kindly  man. — 
George  Humphrey.  Brooklyn  Heights, 
New  York. 

M  Leo  Lania.  The  Nine  Lives  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  New  York.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.  in  association  with  United  Nations 
World.  1950.  x-|-278  pages.  $3.50. — 
Plagued  by  doubts  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
clivity  for  social-democracy,  the  author 
fails  to  clarify  whether  Europe’s  present 
life  might  not  be  her  last.  He  doesn’t 
want  to  think  so.  Yet,  thoroughly  and 
brilliandy  at  home  in  an  Abendland 
too  old  to  bear  forth  a  new  faith,  he 
offers  little  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Ramblingly,  he  suggests  that  America 
add  to  her  economic  and  military  fronts 
against  Russia  a  political  front  by  help¬ 
ing  Europe  regain  faith  in  her  own  fu¬ 
ture.  However,  since  faith  in  a  disrupted 
world,  including  America,  is  reduced  to 
the  unpredictable  meanderings  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  force,  this  hope  held  out  to  Europe 
must  be  tenuous  until  Western  democ¬ 
racy  has  found  a  more  concrete  philoso¬ 
phy. — Siegfried  Wagener.  Allen’s  Park, 
Colo. 


and  organizations  of  the  issuing  agency. 
For  further  usefulness,  the  call  numbers 
of  items  are  given  and  this  should  surely 
make  the  guide  a  boon  to  students  of  the 
governmental  history  and  development 
of  Latin  America.— Gar/o»  Litton.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jayakanta  Mishra.  A  History  of 
Maithili  Literature.  Vol.  I.  Allaha¬ 
bad.  Tirabhukti.  1949.  xxviii-1-472  pages 
7  plates.  15  r. — Maithili,  one  of  the 
fourteen  major  modern  Indo-Aryan  lan¬ 
guages,  is  spoken  by  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  people  in  the  Northeast  of 
India  and  Nepal  in  the  area  comprising 
North  Bihar  and  South  Nepal  Tarai. 

Dr.  Mishra’s  study  is  significant  as  a 
first  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  Maithili  literature  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  to  the  present  day,  when  it  still 
flourishes,  although  for  the  last  two  gen¬ 
erations  High  Hindi  has  been  employed 
as  the  language  of  education,  literature 
and  public  life. 

This  first  volume  includes  a  historical 
discussion  of  the  area  and  the  language 
and  an  investigation  of  the  first  two  pe¬ 
riods — Early,  1300-1600  a.d.,  and  Mid¬ 
dle,  1600-1800  A.D.  Together  with  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  authors  and  the  contents, 
short  representative  selections  arc  given. 
These  arc  not  translated.  The  second 
volume  will  take  up  the  modern  period. 
— Ernst  Bender.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

^  Olga  Pcragallo.  Italian- American 
Authors  and  Their  Contribution  to 
American  Literature.  Anita  Pcragallo, 
cd.  New  York.  Vanni.  1949.  242  pages. 
— Written  in  folksy  fashion  by  a  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  student  who  died  be¬ 
fore  the  manuscript  was  completed,  and 
edited  by  her  mother,  this  volume  gives 
biographical  data  on  59  Italian-Amcri- 
can  writers  born  or  educated  in  this 
country  and  writing  in  English.  As  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  preface  by  Professor  Prez- 
zolini,  the  book  excludes  several  promi¬ 
nent  professors  who  were  educated 
abroad,  and  also  the  authors  of  gram- 


*  A  Guide  to  the  Official  Publications 
of  American  Republics:  III.  Brazil. 
223  pages.  $0.40;  XVII.  Peru.  90  pages. 
$0.25;  XVIII.  Uruguay.  91  pages.  $0.25; 
XIX.  Venezuela.  59  pages.  $0.15.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Library  of  Congress.  1948. — 
After  nearly  eight  years  of  work  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  has  completed  a  guide 
to  its  vast  and  scattered  holdings  of  pub¬ 
lic  documents  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  governments.  The  structure 
of  each  government  has  provided  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  arrangement  of  this  check 
list.  Although  the  citations  contain  only 
the  barest  essentials  to  identification,  the 
entries  seem  adequate  and  each  publica¬ 
tion  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  functions 
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mars  or  classroom  texts  since  this  kind 
of  writing  is  not  generally  recognized 
as  literature.  Less  justifiable  is  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  journalists.  Some  criticism 
might  be  made  concerning  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  selective  criteria  because 
about  a  dozen  of  those  included  were 
both  born  and  received  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  education  abroad.  Of  the 
persons  included,  only  eleven  are  shown 
to  have  been  listed  in  Whos  Who  in 
America;  many  pursued  some  occupa¬ 
tion  other  than  writing,  from  barber  or 
bricklayer  to  governor. 

The  material,  alphabetically  arranged, 
is  excellendy  organized,  giving  in  tabu¬ 
lated  form:  date  and  place  of  birth;  par¬ 
ents’  names  and  places  of  origin;  resi¬ 
dence,  education,  and  date  of  death  if 
no  longer  living.  This  summary  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief,  informal  biography,  a 
bibliography,  critical  comments,  and  a 
note  as  to  the  sources  of  information.  A 
handy  reference  about  less-known  writ¬ 
ers. — B.  G.  D. 

*  W.  E.  Harney  and  A.  P.  Elkin. 

Songs  of  the  Songmen.  Melbourne. 
Cheshire.  1949.  iii-1-173  pages.  8/6. — 
This  litde  volume  is  the  happy  result  of 
the  cooperation  of  two  well-known  Aus¬ 
tralians:  an  author  and  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist.  It  presents  a  collection  of  Australian 
aboriginal  songs  in  English  “Umdich- 
tung,”  with  introductory  comments  and 
detailed  notes  placing  them  in  their  na¬ 
tive  setting.  The  rephrasing  follows  na¬ 
tive  rhythms,  but  uses  free-flowing  Eng¬ 
lish  poetic  style  instead  of  the  slavish 
trandations  or  unnaturally  old-fashioned 
verbiage  that  so  often  is  considered  ade¬ 
quate  for  rendering  folk  literature.  The 
pieces,  therefore,  succeed  remarkably  in 
giving  the  reader  a  feel  for  the  character¬ 
istic  quality  of  aboriginal  culture  under¬ 
lying  these  creations.  The  concise  but 
extremely  well-organized  introduction 
and  notes  serve  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  contents  and  context  of  the  songs  at 
all  times.  Harney’s  are  the  original  re¬ 
tellings  of  the  songs,  Elkin’s  the  explana¬ 
tory  text,  and  the  final  editing  of  the 


songs,  to  satisfy  both  aesthetic  and  schol¬ 
arly  requirements,  is  a  result  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  both.  An  excellent  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  Australian  “black  fellow’’  to 
his  white  fellows. — Paul  L.  Garvin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Popul  Vuh.  The  Sacred  Book  of  the 
Ancient  Quiche  Maya.  Delia  Goetz, 
Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  trs.  Norman.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1950.  xix-}- 
267  pages.  |3.75. — The  first  Spanish  edi¬ 
tion  by  Sr.  Recinos  was  published  in 
Mexico  in  1947.  This  English  edition  is 
enriched  by  a  prologue  by  Mr.  Morley 
and  a  valuable  appendix.  Previous  to 
this  English  version  there  was  another 
by  Kenneth  S.  Guthrie  published  in 
London  in  1905,  which  clearly  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  French.  Recinos’  version  is 
called,  by  those  who  know  the  Quiche 
language,  a  model  of  fidelity.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  version  now  offered  speaks  well  for 
the  ability  of  its  authors. 

Faithful  translation  encounters,  at 
every  step,  an  insuperable  obstacle:  the 
obscurity  of  the  original  itself,  an  ob¬ 
scurity  which  naturally  slips  into  any 
language  in  which  a  version  is  made 
from  the  Quiche  text.  The  primitive 
manuscript,  discovered  by  Father  Fran¬ 
cisco  Jimenez  in  the  18th  century  and 
translated  by  him  from  Quiche  to  Span¬ 
ish  lacks  a  known  author.  It  is  possible 
that  the  anonymous  author  was  merely 
a  copyist  and  that  there  were  many  orig¬ 
inal  relators.  The  Popol  Vuh  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  relic  of 
indigenous  American  literature.  The  or¬ 
der  of  this  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  manuscript,  which  is  neither  chrono¬ 
logical  nor  thematic. 

It  would  be  a  labor  of  poets  rather 
than  of  linguists  and  archeologists  to 
re-establish  a  spiritual  sequence  of  its 
chapters.  The  English-speaking  public 
possesses,  nevertheless,  the  masterpiece 
of  Maya-Quichc  literature,  thanks  to 
the  scholarly  effort  of  Sr.  Recinos  and 
the  skill  of  the  translators. — Ermilo 
Abreu  GSmez.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages  see  "" Head-Liners*') 


As-Sigil  Ath-Thaqaafi.  Cairo.  Egyp¬ 
tian  Ministry  of  Education.  1949. 
460  pp.  1  Jc. — Publications  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Egypt  during  1948  arc  divided 
into  categories:  science,  politics,  art,  re¬ 
ligion,  linguistics,  poetry.  The  names  of 
their  authors  and  publishers  arc  given. 
In  another  section  arc  books  translated 
into  Arabic  during  the  year.  A  table  of 
statistics  gives  the  total  number  of  books 
published  in  1948.  It  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  the  publishing  houses,  printers, 
newspapers,  magazines  with  the  names 
of  their  owners  and  places  of  editing. 

The  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  Egypt  has  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  giving  the  date  of  founding  and 
the  number  of  books  in  each.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter  details  the  public  lec¬ 
tures  given  during  the  year.  Particulars 
of  conferences  held  in  Egypt  (interna¬ 
tional  or  otherwise),  yearly  scholarships 
offered  by  various  institutes,  the  number 
of  plays  produced  in  the  theater,  the 
films  in  Arabic  made  in  Egypt  during 
the  year,  and  details  of  the  European 
operatic  companies  which  played  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House  in  Cairo  during  the 
season  arc  given. — M.  M.  Mosharrafa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Antonin  Boh42,  JiH  Maly,  Jan  Eis¬ 
ner,  Jan  Filip,  Josef  Macurck,  Frank 
Wollman.  Obrysy  Slovanstva.  Praha. 
Orbis.  1948.  230  pages.  65  k2. — In  view 
of  the  growing  interest  in  Pan-Slavic 
ideology,  cultivated  artificially  by  the 
Soviet  leaders  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  and  specifically  after  the  tempo¬ 
rary  dissolution  of  the  Comintern,  any 
substantial  studies  in  this  Held  must  be 
welcome.  Although  this  little  volume  is 
a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  in 
Prague  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Communist  commissars,  it  shows  no 
signs  of  dictation  from  pro-Soviet 


masters.  There  arc  scholarly  surveys  of 
the  geopolitical  backgrounds  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  (Bohd5  and  Maly),  the 
recent  discoveries  about  the  ancient 
Slavs  (Eisner),  the  predecessors  of  Slavs 
in  Czechoslovakia  (Filip),  the  varying 
views  of  historiography  on  Slav  history 
(Macurck),  and  the  spirit  and  the  unity 
of  Slav  literatures  (Wollman). 

These  studies  arc  scholarly,  although 
no  footnotes  arc  included.  At  no  point 
do  the  authors  degenerate  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  pro-Soviet,  Pan-Slavic  ideology 
which  has  penetrated  nearly  all  literature 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  this  field. 
They  seem  to  be  less  concerned  with  the 
Pan-Slavic  elements  than  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  subjects  as  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Slavic  peoples  individual¬ 
ly.  Probably  the  most  valuable  is  the  es¬ 
say  by  Maly  on  the  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Slavs.  The  book  is  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  a  field  which 
has  been  of  growing  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  scholarly  circles  only  since  World 
War  II. — Joseph  S.  Roucek-  University 
of  Bridgeport. 

^  Kaj  Munk.  Foraaret  saa  sagte  kpm- 
mer.  352  pages.  22  kr. — Digte.  310 
pages.  23  kr.  Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk. 
1949. — These  arc  two  volumes  of  the 
Memorial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Kaj 
Munk  (1898-1944),  a  cousin  of  Nis 
Petersen  (sec  Hans  Brix,  Nis  Petersen. 
B.A.  vol.  23,  p.  311).  Munk,  successful 
both  as  Lutheran  pastor  and  as  drama¬ 
tist,  was  murdered  by  National  Social¬ 
ists,  presumably  because  of  his  courage¬ 
ous  opposition  during  the  German  Occu¬ 
pation.  He  had  been  orphaned  of  both 
parents  early  in  life  and  brought  up  on  a 
Lolland  farm  by  foster-parents  whom 
he  came  to  love  dearly.  The  first  volume 
“The  Spring  Comes  So  Softly”  tells  of 
his  life  and  studies  from  a  country  school 
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to  the  University  at  Copenhagen.  He 
speaks  with  great  appreciation  of  his 
life  at  Regensen,  which  evidently  cor¬ 
responds  somewhat  to  a  college  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Munk  was  long  in  doubt  whether 
to  become  a  poet  or  a  priest,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  had  periods  of  marked 
religious  doubt  (he  drew  a  strong  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Jesus  and  God).  His 
foster  mother  seems  the  person  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  persevering  with  his 
theological  studies.  The  volume  ends 
with  his  installation  as  parish  priest  of 
Veders0  in  Judand  and  his  first  success 
in  getting  a  play  accepted  for  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  volume  Digte  (Poems)  begins 
with  his  first,  composed  in  1906  (note 
his  age),  the  poem  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  other  volume.  It  reaches  down  to 
the  last  year  of  his  life  and  its  225  items 
are  thought  to  be  somewhat  over  one- 
half  of  Munk’s  total  poetic  production. 
— Leslie  F.  Smith.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Pierre  Marteau  (pseud.).  Om  ero- 
tisl(  og  galant  litteratur.  Kpbenhavn. 
Preben  Witt.  1948.  115  pages.  18  kr. — 
Most  erotic  literature  is  rather  inferior 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  if  one  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  omit  from  this  classification 
works  of  writers  such  as  Paul  Verlaine 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  However,  it  has 
not  failed  to  attract  collectors,  bibliogra¬ 
phers,  and  constandy  increasing  lists  of 
authors  and  tides.  Pierre  Marteau  (an 
unidentified  Dane  who  takes  his  pseu¬ 
donym  from  one  that  has  been  used  since 
1660  in  the  genre  he  treats)  gives  us 
here  a  factual  and  well-informed  account 
of  the  libri  prohibiti  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  centuries.  The  chapter  on  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  erotic  literature  is  especially 
valuable. — Lawrence  S.  T hompson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  Library. 

^  Theodor  Petersen.  Retsliv  og  Rets- 
pleje  i  England.  Kpbenhavn.  Nyt 
Nordisk.  1949.  300  pages  +  12  plates. 
20.50  kr. — The  English  legal  system. 


the  author  states,  is,  without  special 
study,  incomprehensible  for  a  Continen¬ 
tal  lawyer.  Scandinavians,  however, 
have  some  advantage  over  other  Conti¬ 
nentals  in  predisposition  for  grasping  it. 
There  should  be  greater  cooperation  and 
more  frequent  meetings  between  British 
and  Continental  lawyers.  The  French 
and  the  English  have  made  a  start, 
thanks  to  acquaintance  made  at  the  Nur¬ 
emberg  and  other  trials. 

The  description  of  the  English  legal 
system  is  especially  valuable  in  that  it 
takes  nothing  for  granted.  For  instance, 
Petersen  gives  a  sample  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  to  illustrate  a  subject  particularly 
difficult  for  Continental  lawyers.  He 
tells  at  great  length  about  Legal  Advice 
and  Legal  Aid  for  the  Poor.  Incidentally, 
a  sovereign,  now  as  fabulous  a  coin  as 
the  guinea,  was  worth  twenty,  not  ten, 
shillings.  Many  English  words  and  an 
occasional  Danish  one  have  suffered  in 
the  printing. — Leslie  F.  Smith.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Bertus  Aafjes.  In  den  beginne. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1949.  57 
pages. — “In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word.”  But  when  Adam  strove  to  de¬ 
fine  the  Word  in  words  of  his  own  mak¬ 
ing,  he  not  only  could  not  do  it,  but  all 
the  words  he  had  formed  thus  far  lost 
their  power  of  expression:  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  was  born.  Adam,  persuaded  by 
Eve,  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  deepest  desire,  that  he  might 
know  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
brought  this  upon  himself. 

The  old  Bible  story,  interpreted  in  this 
manner,  becomes  a  saga  of  the  origin 
and  limitation  of  language.  This  is  the 
main  theme  of  Aafjes  newest,  magnifi¬ 
cent  poem  in  five  parts,  each  of  which 
can  be  considered  as  a  unit  in  itself. 

After  his  best  known  work,  Voetreis 
naar  Rome,  which  brought  him  great 
fame  and  popularity,  his  later  poems 
have  been  considered  somewhat  an  anti¬ 
climax.  Now,  however,  he  has  answered 
his  critics,  for  his  language  is  perhaps 
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more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  besides, 
he  has  gained  in  depth  and  philosophy. 
He  has  taken  up  a  theme  that  well  might 
test  the  talents  of  any  author  and  he  has 
passed  summa  cum  laude. — T.  W.  L. 
Schcltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Aanschouw  de  jaren,  1900-1950; 

een  halve  eeuw  in  heeld.  Jane  dc 
longh,  M.  Kohnstamm,  compilers.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Dc  Bezige  Bij.  1949.  xii-|-163 
pages. — ^This  collection  of  photos,  native 
and  foreign,  is  intended  to  record  facts 
and  conditions  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  compilers,  have  contributed  most 
to  the  formation  of  modern  man  and 
the  world  as  we  know  it  today,  and 
which,  therefore,  arc  best  remembered 
by  the  average  Dutchman.  The  fields  of 
literature,  music  and  the  fine  arts  have 
almost  been  excluded,  because  it  was 
felt  that  authors,  poets,  painters  and 
sculptors  have  had  very  little  influence 
on  the  course  of  events.  But  science  and 
technology,  to  which  the  authors  of  the 
interpretative  text  attribute  an  impor¬ 
tant  role,  should  have  had  fuller  repre¬ 
sentation. 

The  selection  of  suitable  photographs 
was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  material, 
partly  caused  by  destruction  in  England 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  If  more  Ameri¬ 
can  collections  in  newspaper  files  and 
libraries  had  been  used,  a  better  book, 
no  doubt,  would  have  resulted. 

As  is  inevitable  in  such  a  work,  the 
selection  is  rather  personal.  All  the  pho¬ 
tographs  are  striking,  even  stimulating 
and  moving,  particularly  those  of  the 
later  period.  Full  credit  is  given  to  all 
the  sources  and  the  brief  general  and 
period  introductions  arc  well  written. — 
T.  W.  L.  Schcltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

*  J.  H.  van  Mook.  Indonesie,  Neder¬ 
land  en  de  wereld.  Amsterdam.  Dc 
Bezige  Bij.  1949.  255  pages  -j-  plates  -)- 
map.  5.50  g. — A  valuable  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  events  in  Indonesia  from  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  to  Febru¬ 


ary  1949,  by  one  of  the  main  figures  in 
the  Indonesian-Dutch  controversy,  which 
ended  with  the  granting  of  Indonesian 
independence  on  December  27,  1949. 
The  author,  who  occupied  a  policy-mak¬ 
ing  position  and  who  was  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  all  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  has  tried  to  be  as  objective  as 
possible.  He  has  analyzed  the  facts  and 
events  themselves  and  has  also  endeav¬ 
ored  to  give  a  psychological  analysis  of 
the  various  parties  involved  in  the  con¬ 
flict. 

Throughout  the  book  van  M(X)k 
shows  himself  a  statesman  of  stature 
with  full  understanding  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Indonesian  people  and  of 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Dutch.  The  book 
is  enriched  by  long  quotations  from 
official  correspondence  and  with  the  full 
text  of  important  dcKuments. — T.  W.  L. 
Schcltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  C.  B.  van  Haeringen.  Nederlands 
woordenboe\.  Den  Haag.  G.  B.  van 
Goor  zonen’s  U.  M.  1948.  987  pages. 
7.90  g. — A  concise,  satisfactory,  practical 
and  well-rounded  dictionary  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  series  of  van  Goor’s  Hand- 
woordenboeken.  It  is  intended  for  the 
modern  Dutch  general  reader  and  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
definitions  of  well  known  terms,  and 
there  are  no  derivations.  The  explana¬ 
tions  are  very  short  but  sufficient.  A 
listing  of  expressions  in  which  the  word 
occurs  is  often  added,  even  if  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  is  not  given.  There  is  em¬ 
phasis  on  foreign  expressions.  Biblical 
and  classical  words  and  personalities. 
Technical  words  in  general  use  have 
been  included.  The  spelling  of  1946, 
which  became  official  on  January  1, 
1948,  both  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Belgium,  has  been  followed  throughout. 
— T.  W.  L.  Schcltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  Matti  Halli.  Seitsemdnnen  Taivaan 
Pot/^a.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1949.  166 
pages.  250  mk. — This  collection  includes 
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talcs  in  various  moods:  whimsical  rem¬ 
iniscence,  slices  of  life,  drolatique,  and 
philosophical.  The  story  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  book  concerns  the  narrator’s 
meeting  with  a  former  schoolmate  who 
has  become  a  “Seventh  Heaven  Boy,”  a 
drug  addict.  Mildly  cynical  arc  “Post 
Mortem”  and  “Four  Happy  People” 
which  turn  cleverly  on  vicarious  adul¬ 
tery.  The  author  strikes  a  poignant  note 
in  “Johannes,”  the  death  of  a  child.  Per¬ 
haps  most  memorable  is  the  last,  “War¬ 
blers,”  telling  how  a  pair  of  birds  seeking 
material  for  their  nests  pull  the  fuse  of 
a  buried  grenade. 

Most  of  the  stories  are  wcll<onstruct- 
ed  and  entertaining  short  stories  though 
with  some  superfluous  tissue.  Some  have 
surprise  endings  more  like  O.  Henry 
than  Maupassant.  They  arc  urban,  and 
their  settings  and  characters  might  just 
as  well  be  from  Paris  or  pre-war  Buda¬ 
pest  as  from  Helsinki. — Reino  Virtanen. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

^  Eino  Leino.  Kirjokeppi.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1949.  269  pages.  470  mk. — 
Eino  Leino  has  been  recognized  as  Fin¬ 
land’s  greatest  lyric  poct»  With  his  na¬ 
ture  poems,  his  ballads,  and  his  more 
personal  lyrics,  he  links  popular  poetry 
like  the  Kalevala  with  modern  themes 
and  aspirations,  disclosing  in  the  folk 
meters  surprising  resources  of  delicacy 
and  force.  A  master  of  language  and 
verbal  harmony,  he  seems  to  write  verse 
as  effortlessly  as  breathing.  His  best 
works,  such  as  the  ballads  in 
virsid,  have  a  spontaneity  and  natural 
simplicity  that  has  been  compared  to 
Goethe. 

This  annotated  collection  brings  to¬ 
gether  in  chronological  order  some  200 
poems  covering  the  entire  course  of  the 
Finnish  lyric  poet’s  fruitful  career,  from 
his  Jut/enilia  to  his  last  writings.  Though 
useful  particularly  to  the  student  of  Lci- 
no,  and  indispensable  to  any  biogra¬ 
pher,  it  contains  many  poems  which  be¬ 
long  with  his  very  best.  These  could 
have  been  omitted  from  the  well-known 
collections  only  through  accident.  All  in 


all  this  collection  gives  a  many-sided 
view  of  the  richly  varied  production  of 
a  born  poet. — Reino  Virtanen.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee. 

M  “Olli.”  Ri{\oja  Ro^asta.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1949.  164  pages.  200  mk.— 
These  forty-odd  pieces  are  roughly  com¬ 
parable  to  the  humorous  work  of  some 
American  columnists.  Olli’s  is  an  urban 
wit  contrasting  with  the  more  unsophis¬ 
ticated  humor,  the  country  types  and  lo¬ 
cale,  of  Seppanen.  The  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  tone  in  Olli’s  sketches  is  wide, 
ranging  from  light  banter  and  joking  to 
more  philosophical  irony  directed  at  the 
delays  and  vagaries  of  law  courts,  social 
pretense,  the  progress  of  civilization,  in¬ 
ternational  peace  conferences.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  is  the  satire  on  es- 
siesitismillismi,  the  philosophical  school 
which  shoots  up  overnight  like  Jack’s 
beanstalk.  The  innocent  playwright 
whose  simple  play  has  become  the  es- 
siesitismillist  source,  consults  professors 
and  philosophers  in  a  vain  effort  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  new  philosophy  he  has  fath¬ 
ered.  Finally  it  is  discovered  that  the 
storm  of  words  had  risen  from  a  mis¬ 
print  in  a  telegram.  The  collection  is  il¬ 
lustrated  but  the  drawings,  are  not  well 
done. — Reino  Virtanen.  University  of 
Tennessee. 

^  Suomen  Historian  Kartasto.  Eino 

Jutikkala,  ed.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom. 
1949.  83  pages  -f-  74  maps,  many  in  col¬ 
or.  Legends  in  Finnish  and  English. 
Notes  and  observations  in  Finnish. — 
This  fine  adas  is  a  milestone  in  Finnish 
historical  scholarship.  Publication  No.  2 
in  the  historical  scries  of  the  Suomalai- 
nen  Ticdeakatcmia,  it  serves  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  first  publication  of  the 
scries,  Suomen  Historian  Kdsif(^irja  (also 
reviewed  in  B.  A.,  Spring  1950,  p.  196). 
Tlic  editor  of  the  atlas  collaborated  also 
in  the  KdsH{irja.  There  is  a  scries  of  maps 
showing  population  distribution  from 
the  Stone  Age  to  1939,  another  showing 
military  operations  and  resultant  boun¬ 
dary  changes  in  the  various  wars  since 
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the  fifteenth  century,  while  other  se¬ 
quences  picture  language  areas,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
of  schools,  of  land  tenure,  of  railroads, 
and  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  vol¬ 
ume  presents  in  graphic  form  a  vast 
amount  of  information  from  official 
documents,  statistics,  and  specialists’ 
monographs.  The  maps  arc  clearly  print¬ 
ed  and  easy  to  read. — Reino  Virtanen. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Suomen  Historian  Kasi^irja.  Vol. 

II.  Arvi  Korhonen,  cd.  Helsinki. 
Soderstrom.  1949.  703  pages. — A  review 
of  Vol.  I  of  this  work  appeared  in  our 
Spring  1950  issue,  page  196.  The  second 
volume  devotes  less  than  300  pages  to 
the  period  down  to  the  1890’s,  and  near¬ 
ly  400  pages  to  the  period  from  Bob- 
rikoff’s  appointment  as  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  to  1944.  Over  a  hundred  pages  deal 
with  the  Second  World  War.  Such  a 
distribution  of  space  suggests  the  na¬ 
tionalist  tendency  of  the  work  and  read¬ 
ing  it  bears  this  out.  We  have  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  a  political  and  military  his¬ 
tory  with  only  sketchy  references  to  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  changes. 

There  is  a  unity  of  style  among  the 
various  contributors,  unadorned  and 
pedestrian  in  tone,  but  generally  clear 
and  objective.  In  this  regard  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  superior.  There  arc  no  portraits 
of  leading  figures  to  vivify  the  narrative. 
There  is  no  pause  for  philosophical  re¬ 
flections,  except  on  the  last  page  where 
Korhonen  remarks:  “Whether  Fin¬ 
land’s  fight  is  regarded  as  stupid  or  wise, 
wrong  or  right,  it  has  at  any  rate  shown 
the  world  that  Finland  in  its  effort  to 
preserve  its  freedom  and  build  the  na¬ 
tion  in  its  own  way  has  developed  for  it¬ 
self  its  own  way  of  life!’’ 

This  work  is  a  monumental  achieve¬ 
ment.  Besides  its  value  as  a  digest  of 
recent  scholarship,  it  has  political  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  bwk  is  illustrated  with 
a  few  topical  maps.  Helpful  but  not  ex¬ 
haustive  bibliographies  arc  given.  Vol¬ 
ume  II  has  an  index  covering  both  vol¬ 


umes. — Reino  Virtanen.  University  of 
Tennessee. 

^  Dimitris  Oikonomides.  O  Dromos 
me  tes  tetragones  Petres.  Athens. 
Dimitrakos.  1949.  105  pages. — A  vol¬ 
ume  of  stories  describing  life  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  I,  when  the  old  order  was  being 
rapidly  broken  down  by  war  and  later 
by  the  Turkish'  revolution.  They  give  a 
good  picture  of  the  mixed  population  of 
the  capital  with  a  great  deal  of  local 
color  and  psychology.  In  a  somewhat 
different  vein  is  the  Reception  at  San 
Remo,  the  experiences  of  a  Greek  among 
a  group  of  Russian  SmigrSs  in  that  city. 
They  give  a  good  insight  into  the  psy¬ 
chological  reaction  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
other  nations  around  them  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  Russians  of  the  old  regime. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Tilla  Bali.  Ephymnia.  Athens.  Ty- 
pographeio  E.  Christodoulou  kai  K. 
Sidcri.  1949.  65  pages. — These  poems 
aim  to  express  briefly  and  sharply  “all 
the  reactions  of  my  soul  to  the  savage 
reversals  of  our  conflicting  times,  which 
have  mercilessly  confused  our  lives.” 
These  words  summarize  the  poems 
which  fall  into  cycles:  Orion,  Sappho, 
etc.  They  reflect  various  emotions  but 
fundamentally  picture  the  desires  of  the 
Greeks  for  Freedom,  Democracy,  and 
Liberation  even  when  they  seemed  to 
find  expression  only  in  Hope.  As  the 
Man  and  the  poet  have  the  same  roots 
and  dwell  in  the  same  soil,  the  poet  puts 
into  words  and  figures  those  thoughts 
which  animated  the  people  during  the 
years  of  confusion  without  giving  an 
objective  picture  of  the  struggle  for  lib¬ 
eration. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

^  Klaudios  Markinas.  Psyches  sto 
dromo.  Athens.  Alex  K.  Zerbinos 
Press.  1949.  62  pages. — While  World 
War  II  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  this  little 
volume  of  modern  Greek  poems,  it  has 
determined  the  choice  of  themes  with 
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their  emphasis  on  sorrow,  longing,  exile, 
and  suffering.  But  it  is  not  a  pessimistic 
collection.  Almost  in  the  classical  man¬ 
ner  Fate  emerges  as  a  controlling  factor 
in  men’s  lives  in  their  search  for  justice 
and  for  an  understanding  God.  The 
eternal  spirit  of  Athens  in  war  and  peace 
emerges  from  these  poems,  which 
breathe  the  civilized  spirit  of  modern 
Greece  with  its  courage  to  struggle  for 
the  eternal  ideals  of  humanity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Ioanna  Ch.  Malandrinou.  Chro- 
matil^i  Fantasia.  Athens.  Kyklos. 

1949.  126  pages. — This  volume,  deco¬ 
rated  with  four  engravings  by  Isabella 
CharmjX)uri,  consists  of  a  series  of  vi¬ 
gnettes  on  the  interrelation  of  man  and 
Nature.  The  author  has  a  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  colors  and  the  beauties  of 
Greece  and  skilfully  equates  them  with 
her  themes.  She  speaks  longingly  and 
sympathetically  of  the  Greek  islands 
with  their  many  classical  and  Christian 
traditions,  and  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  striking  is  her  account  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  description  of  a  Greek  convent  and 
of  the  spiritual  mood  which  it  inspires 
in  its  nuns  as  well  as  in  its  visitors. — 
Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Istvin  Lakatos.  A  Polyol  Torndedn. 
Budapest.  Dante  kiado.  1948.  104 

pages. — Istvin  Lakatos  is  young  in  years 
but  mature  in  experience  and  in  his  cre¬ 
ative  expression.  He  has  been  affected 
by  soci^  and  individual  disasters;  in 
addition  to.  all  this,  he  writes  in  Hun¬ 
garian,  that  is  to  say  in  a  rather  isolated 
language.  He  is  not  primarily  a  lyrist, 
although  affected  by  intense  emotions; 
in  his  definitely  descriptive  poems,  moti¬ 
vated  by  various  moods,  but  basically  by 
man’s  uprootedness  in  an  inhuman 
world,  he  cannot  entirely  repress  his 
lyric  impulses.  His  poetry  impresses  one 
like  sailing  a  boat  whose  captain  is  un¬ 
certain  of  reaching  peaceful  shores,  but 


nevertheless  continues  his  journey. _ 

Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Ilona  Hubay.  Magyar  ds  magyar 

vonatltpzdsu  roplapol^,  ujsdglapol^, 
ropiratol^  az  Orszdgos  Szdehenyi  Kdn- 
yvtdrban  1480-1718.  Feuilles  volantes, 
gazettes  et  pamphlets  hongrois  ou  rela- 
tijs  a  la  Hongrie,  conserves  d  la  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  de  Budapest  1480- 
1718.  Budapest.  Orszigos  Szechenyi 
Konyvtar.  1948.  xvii-f-307  pages  2 
plates. — ^This  useful  compilation  con¬ 
sists  of  an  introductory  essay  in  Hun¬ 
garian,  with  a  complete  French  transla¬ 
tion;  a  chronological  list,  giving  full 
bibliographic  details,  of  incunabula 
characterized  in  the  book’s  tide;  an  al¬ 
phabetic  index  of  the  same;  an  additional 
list  of  illustrated  pamphlets  and  pictorial 
supplements;  a  list  of  the  places  where 
the  materials  were  published;  a  place- 
and  name-index;  and  a  bibliography.— 
Thomas  A.  Sebeok^.  Indiana  University. 

Tadeusz  Sinko.  Uteratura  grecka. 

II:  1,  2.  Krakow.  Polska  Akademia 
Umiej^tnosci.  1947-1948. 536, 247  pages. 
1,200  zl.,  750  zl. — The  two  new  vol¬ 
umes  of  Sinko’s  monumental  history  of 
Greek  literature  in  Polish  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  quick  succession  by  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Letters  and  Sciences  in 
1947  and  1948.  Tadeusz  Sinko,  at  pre^ 
ent  Poland’s  foremost  classicist,  had  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  war  volume  I,  parts  1 
and  2,  of  this  Greek  Literature  covering 
the  archaic  and  the  classical  periods.  The 
new  volume  11  deals  with  the  Hellenis¬ 
tic  period:  the  literature  of  the  3rd  and 
2nd  centuries  B.  C.  is  presented  in  part 
11:  1,  while  the  first  century  B.  C.  is 
treated  in  part  II:  2. 

This  is  a  fundamental  presentation  of 
Greek  literary  history,  supplied  with  full 
and  exhaustive  scholarly  apparatus.  The 
author’s  particular  strength  lies  in  his 
following  mainly  the  eidographic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  presenting  Greek  literature  in 
the  framework  of  literary  genres.  Quite 
often  Sinko  formulates,  with  great  vigor 
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and  plausibility,  his  own  theories  on  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  those  literary 
genres. 

His  erudition,  his  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Greek  material,  his  com¬ 
mand  of  pertinent  scholarly  literature, 
arc  stupendous.  Also  his  knowledge  of 
Western  literatures  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  modern  times  contributes  a  great 
deal  to  the  history  of  the  survival  and 
influence  of  Greek  literature  in  later  pe¬ 
riods. — Alexander  Turyn.  University  of 
Illinois. 

X  Collecqao  Bilingvie.  Marlowe.  The 
Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
A.  de  Oliveira  Cabral,  ed.  and  tr. — 
Hauptmann.  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt. 
Paulo  Quintella,  ed.  and  tr. — Boileau. 
L’art  po^tique.  J.  Pedro  Machado,  ed. — 
Shakespeare.  The  Tragedy  of  fulius 
Caesar.  Luis  Cardim,  ed.  and  tr. — Lis¬ 
boa.  Fernandes.  1949. — Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Professor  Oliveira  Cabral,  the 
Livraria  Fernandes  has  begun  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  excellent  contribution  to 
literary  culture.  The  masterpieces  of 
various  literatures  are  reproduced  in  the 
original,  accompanied  on  facing  pages 
by  Portuguese  translations,  always  by 
capable  specialists,  with  critical  pro¬ 
logues  and  scholarly  notes.  Each  volume 
thus  combines  literary  interest  and  lin¬ 
guistic  helpfulness. 

The  four  volumes  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  date  have  been  translated  by 
the  scholars  who  prepared  the  prefaces 
and  notes,  with  the  exception  of  Boi- 
leau’s  L’art  poitique,  which  is  present  in 
the  old  translation  of  the  fourth  Conde 
da  Ericeira,  D.  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Menezes  (1673-1743),  a  learned  scholar 
who  was  a  correspondent  of  Boileau 
himself.  Professor  J.  Pedro  Machado 
supplies  down-to-date  information  on 
the  relations  between  the  French  critic 
and  the  Portuguese  nobleman.  He  gives 
a  very  different  impression  of  the  matter 
from  that  which  one  gathers  from  Th. 
Braga’s  account  of  it  in  his  Historia  da 
Utteratura  Portuguesa,  and  presents 
Boileau’s  intellectual  loyalty  in  a  light 


which  is  not  particularly  favorable. 

The  translation  of  fulius  Caesar  is  the 
work  of  Professor  Luiz  Cardim  of  the 
University  of  Porto,  author  of  several 
solid  studies  of  English  literary  history. 
In  this  case  again.  Professor  Oliveira 
Cabral  has  had  the  good  judgment  to 
avail  himself  of  a  translation  already  in 
existence,  but  since  the  translator  was 
still  alive  and  active,  he  was  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  revised  and  improved  version. 

The  volumes  of  the  Collec^ao  Bilingiie 
thus  far  published  do  honor  to  Portu¬ 
guese  literary  culture  and  can  be  very 
useful  in  rehabilitating  among  us  the 
arduous  and  noble  art  of  translation.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  Portugal  and  in  Brazil,  where 
translation  is  an  important  aid  in  the 
importation  of  culture,  but  is  a  tool 
which  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  per¬ 
fection. — Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Uni- 
versidade  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

^  Jorge  de  Lima.  Uvro  de  sonetos.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Livros  de  Portugal.  1949. 
165  pages. — The  fabulous  versatility  of 
Jorge  de  Lima,  physician,  professor, 
politician,  painter,  novelist,  critic,  and 
poet — was  celebrated  by  his  countrymen 
in  an  issue  of  the  Revista  Academica 
(Rio  de  Janeiro,  December,  1948). 
“Jorge  de  Lima,”  commented  Anfbal 
Machado,  “has  time  for  everything.” 

In  the  field  of  poetry  the  range  of  his 
genius  has  also  been  remarkable.  He 
has  had  time  for  a  brief  Parnassian 
phase,  for  the  writing  of  “nativist”  po¬ 
etry  of  the  Northeast,  for  the  symbolist 
exploration  of  more  complex  experience 
in  Tempo  e  eternidade,  and  for  the  po¬ 
etry  of  religious  mysticism  (in  the  mod¬ 
ern  idiom)  in  Tunica  inconsutil. 

His  Uvro  de  sonetos  marks  a  new 
stage  in  his  work,  not  so  much  by  its 
matter  as  its  manner.  These  poems  still 
reflect  both  a  sensitivity  to  externals  and 
an  unusual  insight  into  man’s  nature. 
The  reader  is  still  impressed  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  genuine  religious  feeling, 
and  by  the  deceptive  simplicity  of  the 
poet’s  statement  of  the  paradoxes,  the 
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ironies  and  the  agonies  of  life.  What  is 
new  is  the  music  of  the  lines  and  the 
economy  of  expression. 

Many  of  the  “sonnets”  are  unconven¬ 
tional  in  pattern  and  some  are  sonnets 
only  in  their  limitation  to  fourteen  lines. 
All,  however,  represent  a  submission  to 
a  new  control,  a  discipline  of  form.  Some 
readers  may  miss  the  excitement  of  the 
“modernist”  shock  technique;  many 
will  be  pleased  that  Jorge  de  Lima  “has 
time  for  everything.” — William  J.  Grif¬ 
fin.  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Visconde  de  Taunay.  Ceus  e  terras 
do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramen- 
tos.  1948.  232  pages. — This  volume 
unites  three  works  previously  published 
in  separate  volumes:  Ceus  e  terras  do 
Brasil,  Viagens  de  outroura  and  Paisa- 
gens  brasileiras.  In  them  the  Visconde 
de  Taunay  (1843-99)  gives  us  in  prose 
that  is  both  sober  and  colorful,  clear  re¬ 
flections  of  the  natural  glory  of  his  coun¬ 
try  which  he  understood  with  the  eye 
of  an  artist  and  described  beautifully. 
But  it  is  not  merely  that.  Brazilian  types 
attracted  his  attention  also  and  his  page 
concerning  the  sertanejo  is  especially 
outstanding  for  its  perception  as  well 
as  for  the  evocative  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conceived.  This  work  also  includes  two 
beautiful  Brazilian  short  stories  and,  in 
another  part,  historical  references.  This 
varied  aspect  makes  the  book  a  source  of 
highly  useful  information  for  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  Brazil.  The  work,  which  re¬ 
produces  the  prefaces  of  previous  edi¬ 
tions,  is  adequately  illustrated  and  well 
printed. — Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  William  S.  Cornyn.  Beginning  Rus¬ 
sian.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1950.  xiv-f-310  pages.  |5. — This 
intensive  -  language  -  program  manual 
contains  a  minimum  of  grammar  an¬ 
alysis  and  an  abundance  of  oral  drill.  It 
is  definitely  a  direct  method  textbook 
which  would  yield  good  results  if  used 
as  suggested  by  the  author.  The  exer¬ 
cises  are  well  graded.  The  book  lacks 


narrative  reading  material  and  informa¬ 
tive  realia.  Its  binding  and  paper  are 
good  but  the  offset  print  appears  dull 
and  indistinct. — Joseph  Cedeyco.  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University. 

^  Ludovit  Novik  and  Eugen  Pauliny, 
eds.  Unguistica  Slovaca  IV-Vl. 
Bratislava.  Slovenski  Akadcmia  vied  a 
umeni.  1946-1948.  442  pages.  420  k(5s. 
— This  important  scholarly  yearbook  re¬ 
sumes  publication  after  a  lapse  of  four 
war  years.  Material  gathered  by  Ludo¬ 
vit  Novak  during  1939-44  and  edited 
by  him  was  taken  in  hand  in  1945  and 
re-edited  by  Eugen  Pauliny,  and  new 
material  was  added.  It  is  expected  that 
the  yearbook  will  be  published  regu¬ 
larly  henceforth.  This  issue  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  in  one  contains  about  fifty  articles 
by  some  forty  authors  in  six  different 
languages  (Slovak,  French,  German, 
Russian,  Latin  and  Czech),  treating  va¬ 
rious  problems  in  the  evolution  of  Slovak 
(and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  Czech)  lin¬ 
guistics. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette 
University  High  School. 

*  Yngve  Kcrnell.  Det  borjade  med 
lel(.  Stockholm.  Norstedt  och  soner. 
1949.  291  pages.  12.50  kr. — Alexander 
Basthion’s  family  was  so  typical  of  the 
Gothenburg  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  one  can  easily  transpose  him¬ 
self  to  the  milieu  Kernell  describes. 
Alexander’s  rough-hewn  father  and  his 
noble-minded  mother  are  reflected  only 
slightly  in  the  carefree  and  charming 
young  man;  but  there  will  probably  be 
a  change  in  his  personality  in  the  sequel 
promised  by  the  author.  Det  borjade 
med  covers  Alexander’s  childhood 
and  youth  up  to  the  time  when  he  left 
to  go  to  school  in  Uppsala,  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  delightful  tales  of 
childhood  in  modern  Swedish  literature. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University  of 
Kentucky  Library. 

^  Bertil  Malmberg.  Staden  i  regnet. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1949.  60  pages. 
4.75  kr. — This  two-act  play  deals  with 
an  unhappy  marriage  and  all  of  the  trou- 
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bics  appended  thereto.  Dramatic  motiva¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  a  murder  that  was 
in  reality  an  accidental  death,  but  indi¬ 
vidual  motivation  is  not  particularly 
clear-cut.  The  dialogue  is  not  especially 
dramatic,  but  there  are  occasional  mov¬ 
ing  scenes  in  which  Malmberg  reveals 
himself  as  a  master  in  the  portrayal  of 
human  emotion. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

*  Skogekar  Bergbo.  Venerid.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Sallskapet  Bokvannerna.  1949. 
100  pages. — Despite  the  fact  that  the 
seventeenth  century  Swedish  author  who 
concealed  his  identity  behind  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Skogekar  Bergbo  was  mainly 
interested  in  purification  of  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  language,  the  hundred  love  sonnets 
known  as  Venerid  have  an  undeniable 
charm  that  is  still  quite  contagious.  The 
luxurious  format  of  the  present  edition 
and  the  delightful  line  drawings  by 
Bjorn  Jonson  emphasize  this  charm 
without  modernizing  it  or  concealing 


any  of  Skogekar  Bergbo’s  basic  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  a  poet. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

^  Bohdan  Kravtsiv.  Korabli.  Vybrani 
Poezii.  1922-1947.  Bayreuth.  1948. 
128  pages. — This  volume  of  poems  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  the  MUR 
(Ukrainian  Artistic  Movement)  among 
the  displaced  persons  gives  a  selection 
of  the  author’s  work  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Among  the  most  important  and 
striking  are  those  published  while  he 
was  in  a  Polish  prison  and  also  those 
written  as  a  displaced  person  longing  for 
a  return  to  Ukraine  but  scarcely  daring 
to  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  possible.  The 
later  poems  show  the  great  influence 
of  Mykola  Zerov  and  the  Ukrainian 
Neoclassicists,  and  stress  the  spiritual 
connection  between  modern  Ukraine 
and  the  Greek  settlements  and  traditions 
of  the  Black  Sea. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 


“Jean  Genet’s  Notre-Dame-des-Fleurs  is  an 
experience  to  take  your  breath  away;  the  most 
astonishing,  the  most  beautiful  novel  to  appear 
in  France  since  La  condition  humedne.  If  the 
bourgeois  docs  not  succeed  in  stamping  out 
even  its  clandestine  existence — for  it  can  yet  be 
had,  ‘even  in  Paris,’  only  under  the  counter — it 
will  inevitably  take  its  place  among  the  great 
novels  of  the  age.  .  .  .  Because  [Jean  Genet] 
writes,  very  graphically,  within  the  homosexual 
frame  of  reference,  and  because  hb  heroes  arc 
boy  criminals,  his  txx)ks  have  naturally  been 
called  'a  glorification  of  crime,’  and  their  mild 
flurry  of  success  has  been  at  once  a  coterie  suc¬ 
cess  and  a  succh  de  scandale.  The  illustrious 
M.  Francois  Mauriac,  reviewing  ‘the  Jean  Genet 
case’  last  March  in  the  Figaro  Utteraire,  said 
he  had  to  admit  ‘that  M.  Genet  can  write,  that 
he  even  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  poet’ — but 
recalled  him  to  the  example  of  Rimbaud,  ‘the 
vocation  of  silence.’  Once  the  scandal  subsides, 
as  it  long  ago  subsided  for  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai 
and  more  recently  for  Ulysses,  the  real  worth  of 
Genet’s  work  is  certain  to  be  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged." — Harry  Goldgar  in  The  Western 
Review. 

“.  .  .  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  only  permissible  but  even  desirable  that 
every  generation  should  attempt  to  interpret  in 
its  own  way  the  great  living  writers  of  the  past 
but  this  revaluation  must  be  done  with  reason. 


It  b  unlikely  that  a  fame  and  reputation  like 
Schiller’s  should  be  due  entirely  to  the  stupidity 
of  men  and  theb  lack  of  critical  acumen.  Jacob 
Burckhardt  and  Carl  Spitteler,  both  critics  of 
considerable  ability,  were  inclined  to  put 
Schiller,  as  a  poet,  on  a  higher  level  than  Goethe. 
Hdlderlin,  whose  orphic  poetry  b  finding  today 
so  much  attention  and  admbation,  always  re¬ 
garded  Schiller  as  hb  master  .  .  .  Goethe  him¬ 
self  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Schiller’s  art; 
he  turned  angrily  against  those  who  tried  to  be¬ 
little  Schiller’s'  merits  and  remarked  to  Ecker- 
mann:  ‘Schiller  when  cuning  hb  nails  was 
greater  than  these  gentlemen.’  The  verdict  of 
such  men  should  not  be  brushed  aside  too  read¬ 
ily.” — E.  Meissner,  in  The  (London)  Times 
Literary  Supplement. 

Our  somewhat  belated  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  the 
leading  Norwegian  publishing  house  which 
celebrates  this  year  its  25th  anniversary  as  an 
independent  firm.  (It  was  formerly  a  branch 
office  of  Gyldendal  in  Copenhagen.)  On  the 
occasion  of  this  anniversary,  the  company  has 
awarded  annuities  of  5,000  kroners  to  six  of 
its  best  known  authors  (Hand  Aanrud,  Peter 
Egge,  Herman  Wildenvey,  Cora  Sandel,  Ga¬ 
briel  Scott,  Johan  Bojer),  and  founded  a  yearly 
literary  prize  of  1,000  kroners  which  was 
awarded  this  year  to  Kaare  Holt  for  her  novel 
Det  store  Veis^illet. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Samuel  Putnam  and 
Books  Abroad 

Wc  of  Booths  Abroad  were  deeply  dis¬ 
tressed  when  we  learned  of  the  death 
of  Samuel  Putnam,  at  his  home  in  Lam- 
bertville,  New  Jersey,  on  January  17,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  57.  He 
had  been  in  bad  health  for  years,  he  had 
been  dangerously  ill  several  times,  but 
the  stream  of  his  zestful  publications 
never  ceased  flowing,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  stream  will  never  flow 
again.  He  was  probably  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  American  translator  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  and  his  work  as  critic  and  historian 
was  always  distinguished.  Few  writers 
of  any  age  or  country  have  combined  in¬ 
dustry,  facility  and  talent  in  such  for¬ 
tunate  proportions.  His  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  his  treatment  of  his  subjects 
have  been  criticized,  but  there  is  no 
questioning  either  his  ability  as  a  writer 
or  the  importance  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 
A  number  of  writers  and  a  number  or 
countries  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Brazil,  which  owes  more  to  him  than 
to  any  other  North  American  writer  of 
his  time,  did  something  substantial  to 
pay  hers.  She  voted  him  the  only  literary 
prize  she  has  ever  given  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Pandia  Calogueras  award  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  his  translations  of 
two  Brazilian  classics  and  his  writing  on 
Brazilian  literature.  It  is  gratifying  to 
BooJ^s  Abroad  that  a  large  part  of  this 
writing  appeared  in  our  pages.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Putnam  himself,  he  would 
probably  never  have  become  a  specialist 
in  Brazilian  letters  if  Booths  Abroad  had 
not,  many  years  ago,  begun  supplying 
him  with  Brazilian  books  for  review. 
Like  the  small  boy  who  pumped  the  or¬ 
gan  for  the  great  musician,  wc  can  claim 
to  have  played  an  important  part  in  his 
brilliant  achievement. 

Our  contacts  with  Mr.  Putnam  go 
back  to  our  very  early  years.  It  was  in 


1930,  in  our  fourth  year,  that  wc  pub¬ 
lished  our  first  article  from  him,  a  litdc 
paper  entitled  The  European  Caravan 
—  Whither?  Written  while  Mr.  Putnam 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
well-made  anthology  The  European 
Caravan,  the  paper  dwelt  on  the  “con¬ 
flict  of  generations”  which  he  found  re¬ 
flected  in  the  current  publications  of 
western  Europe.  The  lead  article  of  our 
issue  for  October  1933,  informative  but 
not  optimistic,  was  Mr.  Putnam’s  Italy 
and  the  Incubus  of  the  Novel.  In  AprU 
1934,  he  wrote  an  illuminating  paper  for 
us  entided  Portugal  and  the  Poetic 
Laboratory.  There  was  a  characteristical¬ 
ly  agile  litdc  contribution  from  him  in 
Autumn  1936  bearing  the  tide  The 
Seven  Lean  Years  of  French  Poetry.  Our 
issue  for  Autumn  1938  had  a  useful 
contribution  from  him  on  The  Brazilian 
Language.  Then  a  gap — but  in  Autumn 
1947,  he  reappeared  with  one  of  his  con¬ 
structive  recent  Brazilian  articles:  The 
Christian  Humanism  of  Alceu  Amoroso 
Lima.  In  Summer  1949,  he  developed 
the  declaration  Translating  Isn’t  All 
Beer  and  S/^ittles.  Besides  these  there 
were  numberless  reviews  and  other 
short  contributions. 

Such  listing  of  tides  as  we  have  done 
above  would  have  been  almost  useless 
labor  in  the  case  of  some  others  even  of 
our  valued  contributors,  but  Samuel 
Putnam  knew  how  to  make  a  title  say 
something  and  say  it  strikingly.  He  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  writer, 
and  wc  have  the  impression  that  his 
writing  was  growing  mellower  and 
sweeter  of  spirit  in  his  later  years.  MollL 
ter  ossa  cubent! 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  Max 
Lederer 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  lost  a 
competent  consultant  on  German  Ian- 
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guagc  collections,  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  a  beloved  teacher  of  the  German 
language,  and  Boo/^s  Abroad  a  valued 
contributor.  Yet  more,  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters  will  miss  a  distinguished  scholar,  as 
his  loved  ones,  for  whom  he  cheerfully 
fought  to  live  through  a  long  year  of 
illness,  will  miss  his  gendeness  and  ten¬ 
derness. 

Dr.  Lederer  obtained  a  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Vienna  in 
the  field  of  German  and  English  phi¬ 
lology  and  philosophy,  and  continued 
with  post-doctoral  work  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  returned  to  Austria  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  and  later  served  as  director  of 
secondary  education  in  the  Austrian 
Ministry  of  Education.  Many  of  the 
modern  reforms  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Austria  are  his  work.  In  1938  he  and 
his  family  found  Mr.  Hider  intolerable 
and  came  to  the  United  States  where  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  Coe  College,  a  year 
later  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  in  1941  was  called  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  Dr.  Lederer  was  the 
author  of  books  and  articles  on  educa- 
don,  and  on  German  and  English  lit¬ 
erature. 

Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell 

Within  the  past  few  months  it  has 
been  our  sad  duty  to  publish  notices  of 
the  deaths  of  several  literary  persons 
who  have  contributed  to  Booths  Abroad. 
Now  we  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell,  a  Contributing 
Editor,  scholar,  and  friend,  on  May  7. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  valuable  reviewer 
whose  contributions  will  be  missed  by 
our  staff  and  by  our  readers.  We  shall 
say  more  about  him  in  the  next  issue. 

A  most  cordial  welcome  is  extended 
to  Sr.  Angel  del  Rio  by  the  staff  of  Booths 
Abroad  upon  his  becoming  one  of  our 
Contributing  Editors.  Prof,  del  Rio  is 
the  Director  of  the  Spanish  Summer 


School  at  Middlebury  College  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  in  the  fall  will  assume  his  new 
duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Spanish  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  University. 

The  recently  published  first  issue  of 
Pro  Europa,  monthly  organ  of  the 
Comitc  Provisoire  de  I’Union  Interna¬ 
tionale  des  Intcllectuels  Exiles,  features 
a  pathetic  appeal  in  five  languages  invit¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  dis¬ 
tressing  situation  of  exiled  intellectuals 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
who  are  now  stranded  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  regret  not  to  have  enough 
space  at  our  disposal  to  reprint  the  sig¬ 
nificant  appeal  in  toto,  but  feel  it  our 
duty  to  quote  at  least  some  pertinent 
passages: 

“According  to  the  figures  established  by  the 
I.  R.  O.,  the  [exiled]  intellecmals  amount  to 
forty  thousand.  Among  these  could  be  found: 
University  teachers,  authors,  painters,  archi¬ 
tects,  sculptors,  philologists,  historians,  physi¬ 
cians,  barristers,  engineers,  archaeologists,  chem- 
bts,  economists,  musicians,  journalists,  etc.  .  .  . 
These  men  and  women  sacrificed  their  whole 
youth  to  study,  they  set  their  spiritual  ideal 
higher  than  their  own  self;  they  rendered  in¬ 
valuable  services  to  their  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  high  cause  of  culture.  ...  As  their  principal 
care  was  to  save  human  lives,  the  relief  organi¬ 
zations  were  obliged  to  abandon  at  first  any 
attempt  at  professional  selection.  They  could 
not  take  into  consideration  the  particular  abili¬ 
ties,  the  intellectiul  merits  of  each.  .  .  .  Emi¬ 
nent  teachers  are  known  to  have  worked  as 
shoemakers  or  butlers;  chemists  who  had 
achieved  important  works  in  their  country  be¬ 
came  servants.  Philologists  are  washing  the 
dishes  in  resuurants  and  public  houses.  His¬ 
torians  or  physicians  have  to  work  in  coal  mines 
or  on  farms.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  those  men 
should  not  be  rationally  employed  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  countries  which  shelter  them.  Their 
professional  value  is  not  to  be  discussed.  They 
were  trained  in  universities,  the  courses  and 
pedagogic  methods  of  which  were  very  much 
like  the  courses  and  methods  which  made  the 
great  universities  famous.  They  won  their  di¬ 
plomas  in  Riga,  Prague,  Cracovia,  Tiflis,  Kiev, 
Budapest,  Bucarest  or  Warsawa,  and  everywhere 
they  were  taught  by  eminent  professors.  They 
can  undoubtedly  be  of  great  help  to  the  scientific 
organizations  of  the  countries  where  they  live. 
Their  work  will  be  original,  highly  specialized 
and  of  real  value.  Besides,  a  work  of  historical 
meaning  has  been  a  long  time  delayed:  East 
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and  West  do  not  know  each  other  sufficiently. 
...  Is  it  not  time  now  to  take  advantage  of 
that  accidental  penetration  which  was  the  result 
of  the  War?  An  exceptional  opportunity  is 
given  to  us:  the  opportunity  of  knowing  each 
other  better,  of  preparing  from  now  on  the 
huge  work  of  tomorrow,  when  a  spiritual  and 
material  collaboration  between  East  and  West 
will  be  established  on  new  foundations.  .  .  . 
We  urgently  appeal  to  those  who  are  not  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  undeserved  sufferings  of  thousands 
of  people,  to  those  who  hope,  as  we  do,  to  see 
all  nations  united  under  the  sign  of  the  great 
democratic  principles.  Hoping  firmly  that  you 
will  support  us,  we  will  work  with  all  our 
power  for  the  establishment  of  the  spiritual 
and  material  unity  of  Europe  which  is  still 
divided  at  present,  but  not  forever.” 

Headquarters  of  Pro  Europa  is  7,  rue 
Guimard,  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Dear  Editor: 

Your  request  for  a  few  words  regard¬ 
ing  my  Maupassant  collection  followed 
me  to  Paris  and  was  waiting  for  me  the 
evening  I  returned  to  our  rue  Bonaparte 
apartment  from  my  second  visit  to 
Madame  X.  She  is  the  widow  of  an  early 
Maupassant  publisher  who  has  some  ex¬ 
citing  things  I  should  like  to  take  back 
to  Annandale. 

The  genesis  of  my  collection  goes  back 
to  the  end  of  my  freshman  year  in  high 
school  when  I  bought  from  a  schoolmate 
moving  to  another  town  twenty-odd  vol¬ 
umes  which  included  three  Maupassant 
titles.  The  reading  of  those  three  vol¬ 
umes  so  whetted  my  appetite  that  I  spent 
all  my  free  time  thereafter  devouring 
the  Maupassants  available  in  the  local 
library.  I  had  no  idea  then,  of  course, 
that  I  had  suddenly  become  a  “collector,” 
for  the  virus  had  taken  powerful  root, 
impelling  me  to  acquire  with  hard- 
earned  pennies  what  was  not  freely  avail¬ 
able  in  public  reading  rooms.  And  so 
the  frenzy  continued  until  my  Mau¬ 
passant  shelf  assumed  such  proportions 
that  friends  began  to  refer  to  it  as  “the 
collection.” 

It  was  impressive  only  numerically, 
however;  esthetically  it  was  a  sorry-look- 


ing  lot,  since  only  chance  and  pNi.  '*  had 
determined  acquisitions.  But  as  all  true 
collectors  develop  with  their  collection, 
so  my  tastes  and  interests  became  more 
discriminating  with  each  addition.  The 
thrill  of  owning  a  “first”  in  the  original 
French  opened  new  vistas  to  my  avid  in¬ 
terests.  There  is  literally  no  end  to  the 
refinements  which  every  attained  objec¬ 
tive  creates  in  its  wake.  Before  long  a 
first  edition  in  itself  becomes  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  goal  and  must  be  an  inscribed  first. 
Letters  by  the  author  and  by  others  con¬ 
cerning  him  constitute  an  exciting  chap¬ 
ter.  And  finally,  the  rarest  catch  in  the 
hunt,  that  original  and  unique  docu¬ 
ment,  the  manuscript. 

These  activities  naturally  led  to  the 
selection  of  Maupassant  as  the  subject  of 
my  thesis  at  Columbia,  which  in  turn 
led  to  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  collection:  in  1938,  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association,  the  Columbia  Library 
borrowed  my  collection  for  an  impressive 
exhibit,  the  first  Maupassant  exhibit  in 
the  United  States. 

Since  that  first  exhibit,  parts  of  the  col¬ 
lection  have  been  displayed  in  numer¬ 
ous  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  considerable  trouble  of  packing  and 
shipping,  and  the  more  serious  factor  of 
possible  loss  or  damage,  have  been  more 
than  compensated  for  by  a  major  re¬ 
ward:  better  understanding  of  a  writer 
whose  unique  art  has  been  generally 
glossed  over  by  publishers’  copy-writers 
whose  interests  were  better  served  by 
lurid  emphasis  on  a  minor  phase  of  Mau¬ 
passant’s  work. 

For  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  col¬ 
lection  has  long  been  to  provide  the 
maximum  light  on  both  the  artist  and 
the  man.  Besides  first  editions  of  all  his 
works  the  collection  includes: 

Biographical  and  critical  studies  in  various 

languages. 

Collected  works. 

Translations. 

Popular  editions. 

Dramatic  adaptations. 

Works  containing  a  preface  or  other  contribu¬ 
tion. 
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Editio  iTcpared  for  the  classroom. 

Clippings  and  pamphleu  in  many  languages. 
Photographs  and  other  pictorial  material  relat¬ 
ing  to  Maupassant,  his  time,  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Letters  concerning  him  by  members  of  his 
family,  by  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  by 
present-day  writers. 

Letters  by  Maupassant.  Over  one  hundred  un¬ 
published  letters.  Copies  of  several  hundred 
others. 

Manuscripts.  The  major  items  in  this  extremely 
rare  category  are  L'Angelus,  L’Ame  etran- 
gire,  and  Le  roman  (the  famous  essay  on 
the  novel  which  serves  as  preface  to  Pierre 
et  Jean).  Several  unpublished  items. 

My  collection  and  my  life  have  been 
enriched  by  extremely  pleasant  and  re¬ 
warding  relationships  with  most  of  the 
leading  Maupassant  workers  in  this 
country  and  abroad  who  have  either  ma¬ 
terially  contributed  to  the  building  of 
the  collection  or  who  have  contributed 
to  its  utility  by  referring  its  resources  to 
the  attention  of  young  scholars.  M. 
Edouard  Maynial,  for  example,  who  is 
the  first  Maupassant  biographer  (1906) 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  generously 
donated  a  quantity  of  rare  literature  on 
Maupassant.  In  January,  1949,  the  col¬ 
lection  was  significantly  enriched  when 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Francois  Tas- 
sart,  Maupassant’s  devoted  valet  de 
chambre  from  1883  to  1893,  his  family 
discovered  a  suitcaseful  of  documents 
which  they  had  not  known  about  when 
I  had  been  to  Roubaix  to  see  Francois 
a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Finally,  a  fitting  climax  to  nearly 
thirty  years’  activity  devoted  to  Mau¬ 
passant  occurred  only  a  few  days  ago: 
Madame  Simone  Ossola  de  Maupassant, 
a  niece  of  the  master  story-teller,  after 
years  of  retirement  which  included  un¬ 
willingness  to  communicate  with  Mau¬ 
passant  workers  who  besieged  her  from 
all  directions,  has  designated  this  writer 
to  prepare  an  edition  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence. — Artine  Artinian.  Bard  College, 


Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  (Paris, 
January  28,  1950). 

We  Didnt  Mean  to  Do  It! 

In  our  Winter  issue  (vol.  24,  no.  1, 
pp.  27-28)  we  omitted  the  name  of  the 
contributor  of  The  "Bibliographie  der 
Deutschen  Zeitschrijtenliteratur”  Lives 
Again.  Credit  should  have  been  given  to 
Robert  Swantort,  Reference  Librarian  of 
the  Dartmouth  Ckillege  Library. 

Mr.  Somerville  on  His  ** Soviet 
Philosophy” 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  afraid  the  review  of  my  book, 
Soviet  Philosophy:  A  Study  of  Theory 
and  Practice,  which  appeared  in  one  of 
your  recent  issues  [See  our  Volume  22 
(1948),  p.  313. — The  Editors]  may  have 
misled  some  of  your  readers  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  work  and  the  position 
of  the  author.  Your  reviewer  quotes 
passages  as  if  they  came  from  me  instead 
of  from  Lenin,  Gorky  and  other  Soviet 
writers,  despite  the  fact  that  I  clearly 
cited  each  source  in  the  text.  Moreover, 
he  quotes  a  thesis  on  art  as  if  it  expressed 
the  position  of  Soviet  Philosophy, 
whereas  the  text  emphasizes  that  it  is 
the  very  thesis  which  contemporary  So¬ 
viet  philosophy  rejects.  Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  a  single  sentence  in  the  review 
which  is  accurate  from  the  standpoint 
of  factual  communication  (I  am  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  value  judgments).  May  I 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  any 
reader  of  this  review  would  gain  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  what  the  book  contained 
if  he  would  turn  each  sentence  where  the 
reviewer  purports  to  state  the  content  of 
the  text  into  a  proposition  of  exactly  the 
opposite  significance.^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Somerville.  New  York  City. 


Pierre  Descaves,  essayist  and  critic,  son  of 
Lucien  Descaves,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Fernand  Gregh  as  president  of  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres,  France’s  leading  authors’  asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  Austrian  Publishers  Association  has  re¬ 
leased  a  statement  on  book  production  for  the 
last  year  which  reveals  a  sharp  drop  from  3,593 
titles  in  1948  to  only  2,203  titles  in  1949.  The 
decrease  in  the  field  of  fiction  is  47%. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

L’Age  Nouveau.  Mo.  Marcello-Fabri,  found¬ 
er.  Paris.  1,500  fr.  yr.  Nos.  45,  46,  Jan.,  Fev. 
1950.  128,  160  pp. — G.-A.  Astrc  on  James 
Joyce;  C.  Virgil  Gheorghiu’s  Le  passeport  pe- 
rime;  J.  Roussel  on  R.  Lang’s  study  of  Gide. — 
Special  issue:  L’Enfant  et  son  destin. 

^  le  bayou.  Quar.  Jules  A.  Vern,  ed.  Houston, 
Texas.  U.  of  Houston.  $2  yr.  X1V:41.  64H-viii 
pp. — V niters  de  I'lsle-Adam  et  I’Amerique, 
Andre  Lebois;  Destruction  de  la  litterature  par 
la  litterature,  Raymond  Tristan. 

if  Bulletin  Critique  du  Uvre  Franfoit.  Mo. 
Paris.  Association  pour  la  diffusion  de  la  pens^e 
fran^aise.  1,200  fr.  yr.  1V:12.  110  pp. — Exten¬ 
sive  bibliographical  and  review  coverage  of 
most  recent  French  books  and  periodicals. 

if  Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  Mo.  Lyon.  Lardan- 
chet.  700  fr.  yr.  Xll:114,  115,  116.  44,  42,  40 
pp. — Pointes  sbehes,  V.-H.  Debidour.— Sa/n/e- 
Beuve  et  la  "Vie  de  fetus,"  Henri  Massis. — Un 
univers  de  la  demission,  V.-H.  Debidour  (on 
Gheorghiu's  La  vingt-cinquibme  heure). 

if  Cahiers  des  amis  de  Han  Ryner.  Quar.  Louis 
Simon,  ed.  Pavillons-sous-Bob.  300  fr.  yr. 
(members).  X1V:3.  16  pp. 
if  Cahiers  du  Sud.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Ballard,  dir.  L.- 

G.  Gros,  ed.  Marseille.  975  fr.  yr.  XXX:296, 
297.  176+1,  184+xlviii  pp. — Rhetorics  sym¬ 
posium,  cont.,  Audisio  et  al. — Charles  du  Bos 
et  nous,  H.  Steiner,  M.  Brion,  P.  Gadenne,  J. 
Mouton,  Ph.  Roddman;  Rhetorics  symposium 
(111);  La  sedition  humaine,  Vercors. 
if  Cahiers  Laennec.  Quar.  Paris.  500  fr.  IX:2, 
3,  4.  48,  64,  40  pp. — Special  issues;  L’eutha- 
nasie  and  La  narco-analyse  (2  vol.). 
if  Err.preintes.  Irr.  Robert  Goflin,  Herman  van 
den  Driessche,  eds.  Bruxelles.  L’Ecran  du  Mon¬ 
de.  175  Bel.  fr.  per  4  vol.  series.  11:6.  116  pp. — 
Le  Lettrisme,  avenir  de  la  Poesie?  E.  Noulet; 
Camille  Poupeye  on  Michel  de  Ghelderode. 
if  Etudes.  Mo.  Paris.  1,200  fr.  yr.  Mars,  Avril 
1950.  142  pp.  ea. — Andre  Blanchet  on  the 
achievements  and  developments  of  French  lit¬ 
erature  from  1900  to  1950. — P.  Ncraud  de 
Boisdeffre  on  Victor  Serge, 
if  Let  Etudes  Philosophiques.  Quar.  Gaston 
Berger,  ed.  Marseille.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  800  fr.  yr.  lV:3/4.  254  pp. — Higelia- 
nisme,  Marxisme,  Existentialisme,  M.  Darbon; 
B.  Delfgaauw’s  notes  on  Heidegger  and  Sartre, 
if  Met  fiches.  Mo.  C«ile  Martin,  ed.  Montreal. 
Fides.  $1.75  yr.  Xlll:250,  251.  32  pp.  ea.— De¬ 
scriptive  bibliographical  listings  from  periodical 
articles.  Catholic  viewpoints. 

if  France-Asie.  10  iss.  yr.  Rene  de  Berval,  ed. 
Saigon.  $8  yr.  V:44,  45.  160,  120  pp. — Horn- 


mage  h  Edmond  Jaloux,  Duhamel  et  al;  Ac- 

tualite  de  Panait  Istrati,  Louis  Guillaume. _ 

Le  monde  sauve  par  la  poesie,  Andre  Mora. 

if  Guilde  du  Uvre.  Mo.  Lausanne.  Gratis 

(members).  XV:  1,  2,  3,  4.  16,  16,  20,  24  pp. _ 

Samples  from  forthcoming  Guilde  books. 

if  Hommes  et  Mondet.  Mo.  Gaston  Riou,  dir, 
M.  Lucain,  ed.  Paris.  1,650  fr.  yr.  1V:42,  43,  44, 
45.  172+xii,  146+viii,  152+viii,  152+viii 
pp. — Tribute  to  Jacques  Copeau  by  J.  RoucW,  J. 
Schlumberger,  Ch,  Vildrac;  Paul  Guth  on 
French  literary  awards  of  1949. — Jeanne  Mer- 
cier  on  “Sartrian”  Existentialism. — Psychologic 
proustienne  de  I’amour,  P.-H.  Simon;  Thierry 
Maulnier  on  Bernanos’  Dialogues  des  Carmi- 
lites. — Excerpts  from  Jean  Schlumberger’s  forth¬ 
coming  volume  of  memoirs  Eveils;  Pierre 
Heuyer,  pobte  de  la  mort  jeune.  Dr.  Logre. 

if  Let  Lettres  Romanes.  Quar.  Pierre  Groult, 
ed.  Louvain.  U.  Catholique.  200  Bel.  fr.  yr. 
IV:  1.  92  pp. — Lettres  inedites  de  Lamartine, 

H.  Guillemin. 

if  Marches  de  France.  Quar.  Andr^  Vauticr, 
ed.  Hofstade-les-Alost.  65  Bel.  fr.  yr.  1V:7.  10 
pp. — Recollections  of  Milosz,  by  J.-Y.  Blac;  M. 
Schaettel  on  Rilke's  French  verse;  J.-J.  Ferran- 
dini  on  Italian  novel. 

if  Mercure  de  France.  Mo.  S.  de  Sacy,  ed.  Paris, 

I, 600  fr.  yr.  CCCV111:1037.  191  +  8  pp.— Mau¬ 
rice  Nadeau,  L.  Maurice-Amour,  J.-B.  Barrire 
on  Balzac. 

if  Points  et  Contrepointt  Ronsard.  Quar.  Jac¬ 
ques  Marlet,  ed.  Paris.  350  fr.  yr.  111:10.  48  pp. 
— Pierre  Loubi^re  on  Touny-Lerys;  Poesie  fran- 
(aise  hors  frontibres,  Jean  Lebrau. 

if  Relations.  Mo.  Albert  Plante,  dir.  Montreal. 
$3  yr.  X:109,  110,  111,  112.  28,  28,  32,  32  pp. 

if  Rencontre.  Bi-mo.  Henri  Debluc,  dir.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  2.20  Sw.  fr.  copy.  1:1,  2.  80,  115  pp. — 
Balzac  et  Louis  Lambert,  A  Beguin;  poems  by 
Eluard,  Schlunegger,  Cherpillod. — Inhumanite 
et  litterature,  Michel  Dentan. 

if  Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Al- 
azard,  dir.  Paris-Alger.  U.  d’Alger.  650  fr.  yr. 
V11I:1.  125  pp. — Uunivers  de  Bosco,  Pierre 
Greiuud. 

if  Revue  de  la  Pensee  Fran^aise.  Mo.  J.  L 
Craven,  ed.  New  York.  Elite.  $3  yr.  IX  :2,  3,  4. 
96  pp.  ea. — Bernard  Voyenne  on  Romain  Rol- 
land;  Adieu  a  Frederic  Lefbvre,  E.  E.  N. — Al¬ 
bert  Beguin  on  Henri  Queffclec  and  Luc  Estang. 
— Reflexions  sur  le  theatre,  Jean-Louis  Barrault; 
Paul  Guth’s  interview  with  Jules  Romains. 

if  Revue  de  la  Pensee  fuive.  Quar.  Robert 
Aron,  Andr6  Zaoui,  eds.  Paris.  E>elatte.  650  fr. 
yr.  2:Jan.  1950.  160  pp. — ^Tribute  to  Edmond 
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Fleg,  by  Lalou,  Vildrac,  Audiberti  et  al;  Le 
theatre  de  iMzzatto,  Jefim  Schirmann. 

If  Revue  Genhale  Beige.  Mo.  Pierre  Goe* 
maere,  Louis  de  Lichtervelde,  eds.  Bruxelles. 
Goeinaere.  400  Bel.  fr.  yr.  48:Oct.  1949.  168  pp. 
_ Jacques  Hameline  on  Georges  Simenon. 

H  Suisse  Contemporaine.  Mo.  Rene  Bovard, 
ed.  Lausanne.  2  Sw.  fr.  yr.  IX:  12.  44  pp. — 
Ceased  publication  with  this  issue  (formerly: 
Suisse  Romande).  Balzac  malgre  lui,  Daniel 
Vouga. 

If  La  Table  Ronde.  Mo.  Francois  Mauriac, 
Gabriel  Marcel,  et  al.,  eds.  Parb.  Plon.  1,600  fr. 
yr.  Nos.  26,  27,  28.  184  pp.  ea. — Trombes, 
Pierre  Jean  Jouve;  Claude  Mauriac  on  Charles 
du  Bos’  Journal. — Francois  Mauriac’s  letter  to 
Pierre  Schaeffer,  author  of  Les  enfants  de  coeur. 
— Alain  on  Simone  Weil;  Claude  Mauriac  on 
the  correspondence  between  Claudel  and  Gide. 

If  La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Mo.  A.  Pie,  A.-M.  Henry, 
O.  P.,  eds.  Paris.  Cerf.  1,600  fr.  yr.  XXXII  :350. 
112  pp. — Islam  et  chretienti.  Rev.  P.  Kaelin, 
O.  P.;  reviews  of  religious  and  philosophical 
books. 

German 

UAnzeiger  des  Oesterreichischen  Buck-, 
Kunst-  und  Musil^alien Handels.  Semi-mo.  Willi 
Maiwald,  ed.  Wien.  4.50  Sw.  fr.  Quar.  Nos.  3, 
4,  5,  6.  1950.  Publishers’  communications,  an¬ 
nouncements;  previews,  notes  and  comments. 

If  Archiv  fur  das  Studium  der  neueren 
Sprachen.  Ann.  Wilhelm  Horn,  Gerhard  Rohlfs, 
eds.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  12  dm.  copy. 
Cl:  186.  192  pp. — Dichtung  des  Plunders,  Franz 
Koch  (on  Stifter  and  Rilke);  Die  Weltgeltung 
der  jranzosischen  Sprache  and  Jules  Romains, 
Gerhard  Rohlfs;  bibliography  of  recent  scholarly 
publications  in  German,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Romansch. 

^Aufbau.  Mo.  Bodo  Uhse,  ed.  Berlin.  18  m. 
yr.  VI  :2,  3.  96,  92  pp. — Sartres  Seel^ranltheit, 
Gerhart  Pohl. — Paul  Rilla  on  Anna  Seghers’ 
new  novel  Die  Toten  bleiben  jung. 

^Aussprache.  8  iss.  yr.  Ch.  Maignial,  H.-P. 
Berglar-Schroder,  eds.  Baden-Baden.  8  dm.  yr. 
1:6.  136  pp. — Syihposium  “For  whom  do  you 
write?”  Thyde  Monnier,  Jean  Schlumberger, 
Brice-Parain,  Maurice  Clavel,  Jean  Paul  Sartre, 
Georges  Bernanos. 

If  Die  Aussprache.  Mo.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  20  Pf. 
copy.  V:l.  28  pp. — Bulletin  of  the  Eastern  Zone 
“Kulturbund  zur  demokratischen  Erneuerung 
Dcutschlands.” 

If  Die  Auswahl.  Mo.  O.  H.  Luken,  ed.  Niirn- 
berg.  Luken  &  Luken.  0.50  dm.  copy.  VI:  12.  48 
pp. — Reprints  from  German  and  foreign  news¬ 
papers;  War  Goethe  gliicl^lich?  Ludwig  Rei¬ 
ner. 

If  Der  Autor.  Mo.  Werner  Schendell,  ed.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Schutzverband  Deutscher  Autoren.  10  dm. 
yr.  1949-50:9/10.  40  pp.—Wird  noch  svirl^lich 
gelesen?  Willy  Haas. 


If  Berliner  Hefte.  Mo.  Wolfgang  Goetz,  ed. 
Berlin.  Wedding.  10  dm.  yr.  IV:  12.  98  pp. — 
Goethe  und  Berlin,  Mario  Krammer;  Karl  H. 
Salzmann  on  the  famous  old  periodical  Die 
Intel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Insel-Verlag. 

If  Blick.  nach  Osten.  Quar.  Josef  Matl,  Hein¬ 
rich  Felix  Schmid,  eds.  Klagenfurt.  Klei/imayr. 
$0.80  copy.  11:3.  90  pp. — Die  Barocl(-Epoche 
in  der  slavischen  Literatur-  und  Geistesge- 
schichte,  Andreas  Angyal. 

If  Biicherei  und’  Bildung.  10  iss.  yr.  H.  H. 
Breddin,  ed.  Hamburg.  1.80  dm.  copy.  11:3,  4. 
64,  76  pp. — Kleines  Pladoyer  fiir  den  Wild- 
svestroman,  Rudolf  Roder. — Das  Bild  des 
Menschen  in  der  ErzaMung  von  heute,  Rudolf 
Joerden. 

If  Biichergilde.  Mo.  Wien.  Buchcrgilde  Guten¬ 
berg.  10  s.  yr.  XXVI:1,  2,  3,  4.  16  pp.  ea. — 
Statements  by  Guild  authors;  notes,  samples, 
previews. 

If  Biichergilde.  Mo.  Zurich.  Buchergilde 
Gutenberg.  Gratis  (members).  1950:1,  2,  3,  4. 
24  pp.  ea. — Excerpts  from  Guild  books. 

If  colloquium.  Mo.  (during  semesters  only). 
Otto  H.  Hess,  ed.  Berlin.  4  dm.  yr.  IV:  1,  2,  3, 
16  pp.  ea.  (Student  organ  of  Freie  Universitat 
Berlin) — Akademismus,  Klaus  Greve. — Uni- 
versitdtsgestaltung  als  philosophise hes  Problem, 
Walther  Braune. — Discussion  of  student  prob¬ 
lems. 

If  Deutsche  Beitrdge.  Bi-mo.  B.  Spangenberg, 
W.  Lauterbach,  eds.  Munchen.  Nymphenburger 
Verlagshandlung.  2.50  dm.  copy.  III:6,  IV:  1. 
78,  80  pp. — Reise  mit  Thomas  Mann,  Ernst 
Penzoldt;  Legenden  um  Heinrich  Wolfflin, 
Joseph  Gantner. — Literatur  und  modemes 
Lebensgefiihl,  Ernst  Kreuder. 

If  Deutsche  Uteraturzeitung.  Mo.  Karl  Grie- 
wank,  Joris  Vorstius,  eds.  Berlin.  Akademie. 
1  dm.  copy.  LXX:11,  12.  24,  22  2-col.  pp. — 
Scholarly  book  reviews  in  the  fields  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  literature,  linguistics,  arts,  history  and 
related  domains;  Al^ademieberichte  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  section  Der  Hiniveis,  listing  selected 
new  acquisitions  by  the  former  Staatsbibliothek. 

If  Franl^urter  Hefte.  Mo.  Eugen  Kogon, 
Walter  Dirks,  eds.  Frankfurt.  18  dm.  yr.  V:l, 
2,  3.  112  pp.  ea. — Zur  Kulturgeschichte  dieses 
Augenblic\s,  Clemens  Munster. — Umbruch  det 
Wissens,  W.  Weymann-Weyhe;  Das  Aergemis 
des  Bdsen,  Dick  Ouwendijk,  Bruce  Marshall, 
Elisabeth  Langgasser. — Die  fehlende  Intelli- 
genz,  Alois  Dempf;  Eduard  Schroder  on  Stefan 
Andres. 

If  Gedanl^e  und  Form.  Mo.  Albert  Kols,  ed. 
Hannover.  Deutscher  Schriftsteller-Verband. 
1.80  dm.  copy.  No.  2.  30  pp. — Contributions 
by  Armand  Robin,  Erskine  Caldwell,  Erich 
Maria  Remarque. 

If  Die  Gegenwart.  Bi-mo.  Benno  Reifenberg, 
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ed.  Freiburg  LBr.  18  dm.  yr.  V:7.  32  pp. — F. 
Sieburg  on  Heinrich  Mann. 

M  Geist  und  Tat.  Mo.  Willi  Eichler,  ed.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Europaische  Verlagsanstalt  0.50  dm. 
copy.  V:3.  48  pp. — T heaterkrise ,  Rudolf  Jardon. 

Genius.  Irr.  A.  C.  Kupferberg,  ed.  Mainz. 
11:1,  2.  113,  88  pp. — Fritz  Usinger  on  Clemens 
Brentano. — Friedrich  Hirth  on  an  unpublished 
poem  of  Heinrich  Heine  and  its  history. 

Itf  Das  Goldene  Tor.  Bi-mo.  Alfred  Doblin, 
ed.  Baden-Baden.  Kunst  &  Wissenschaft.  1.50 

dm.  copy.  V:l.  80  pp. — K.  H.  Buhner  on  Les¬ 
sing;  Nachl(lang  turn  Goethejahr,  Santayana 
ct  al. 

M  Gymnasium.  Quar.  Hans  Haas,  Hilde- 
brecht  Hommel,  eds.  Heidelberg.  Carl  Winter. 
12  dm.  yr.  LVI:3.  96  pp. — Goethes  Den\en, 
F.  J.  Brecht;  Goethe  und  die  Religion,  H.  K5nig. 

S  Heute  und  Morgen.  Mo.  Willi  Bredel,  ed. 
Schwerin.  Petermanken.  1.35  m.  copy.  1950: 
1,  2,  3.  64  pp.  ea. — Max  Zimmering  on  Slovak 
cultural  life. — Ursprung  und  Krise  der  Kunst, 
Wieland  Hcrzfelde. — Arnold  Zweig  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann. 

^  Historische  Zeitschrift.  Qtur.  Ludwig  De- 
hio,  ed.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  12  dm.  copy. 
CLX1X:3.  224+xii  pp. — Kdmpfe  und  Intrigen 
um  den  Regierungsantritt  Carl  Augusts  von 
Weimar,  Willy  Andreas. 

M  Hochland.  Bi-mo.  Franz  Josef  Schdningh, 

ed.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  2.50  dm.  copy.  XLILFeb., 
April  1950,  104  pp.  ea. — Friedrich  Kemp  on 
French  lyric  verse  since  World  War  I;  Karl 
TTtieme  on  the  philosopher  Josef  Pieper. — Ernst 
Jiinger  nach  dem  xweiten  Weltl^neg,  Curt  Ho- 
hoff;  Theoderich  Kampmann  on  Gertrud  von 
Le  Fort’s  Kranx  der  Engel. 

M  Der  Islam.  3  iss.  yr.  R.  Strothmann,  B. 
Spuler,  eds.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  28  dm.  yr. 
XX1X:2,  144  pp. — “Fachzehschrift  der  Deu- 
tschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft”;  schol¬ 
arly  articles  in  the  field  of  Islamic  history  and 
culture,  book  reviews. 

Melos.  Mo.  Heinrich  Strobel,  ed.  Mainz.  14 
dm.  yr.  XV11:3.  32  pp. — Text  und  Stil,  Sieg¬ 
fried  Borris. 

M  Merian.  Mo.  Heinrich  Leippe,  ed.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  2.80  dm.  copy.  11: 
6,  7.  96  pp.  ea. — Special  issue  on  Berlin. — Spe¬ 
cial  issue  on  Essen.  (Specializes  in  illustrated 
monographs  on  German  cities.) 

M  Merl(ur.  Mo.  Joachim  Moras,  Hans  Paeschke, 
eds.  Baden-Baden.  Deutsche  Verlags-Ansult. 
27.50  dm.  yr.  1V:23,  24,  26.  128,  112,  112  pp. 
Fragments  from  Gerhart  Hauptmann’s  unfin¬ 
ished  autobiographical  novel  Der  Venexianer; 
Gottfried  Benn  on  Phase  II  of  his  expressionistic 
style. — Die  Agonie  Platons,  Rudolf  Kassner; 
Poems  by  Georg  Britting. — Kurt  Kusenberg  on 
Friedo  l^mpe;  Ber  Fall  Hamsun,  W.  v.  Ein- 
siedel. 


a  Mitteilungen  fur  den  Buchhandel  in  der 
franxosischen  Zone.  Bi-mo.  Th.  W.  Denglcr, 
ed.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Gratis.  V:l-2,  3-4,  5-6.  16* 

12,  12  pp. 

W  Der  Monat.  Melvin  J.  Lasky,  ed.  Berlin. 
ISD.  1  dm.  copy.  11:15.  110  pp. — Der  Gottes- 
gedanke,  Karl  Jaspers;  Das  Goethejahr  ist  uber- 
standen.  .  .  ,  J.  G.  Leithauser. 

M  Neue  Auslese.  Mo.  Peter  Hart,  ed.  ISD 
HICCXj.  3  dm.  Jan.  1950.  132  pp. — Did  you 
h^now  Stefan  Zweig?  Carl  Zuckmayer. 

M  Die  Neue  Rundschau.  Quar.  Rudolf  Hirwh, 
Joachim  Maass,  Friedrich  Podszus,  eds.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Bermann-Fischer  (Frankfurt.  Suhrkamp). 
$5  yr.  LXI:1.  149  pp. — Hermann  Broch’s  essay 
Trotxdem:  Humane  Politik,:  Der  Dichter  Ber¬ 
tolt  Brecht,  Hannah  Arendt. 

K  Die  Pforte.  Irr.  Kurt  Port,  Hermann  Missen- 
harter,  eds.  Urach-Wurtt.  1.20  dm.  copy.  1:12. 
46  pp. — Nach  der  Feier,  Otto  Engel  (on  Goe¬ 
the);  Idealistische  Dichtung,  Kurt  Port 

M  Die  Sammlung.  Mo.  Herman  Nohl,  ed. 
Gottingen.  Vandenhoeck  fit  Ruprecht.  2  dm. 
copy.  V:l,  2,  3.  64  pp.  ea. — Georg  Buchners 
"Woyxeck^y  Kurt  May. — Goethe,  Heinz  Bruns. 
— T.  S.  Eliott  "Vier  Quartette,”  Grete  Schaeder. 

Schweixer  Bucher-Zeitung.  Mo.  G.  H.  Heer, 
ed.  Zurich.  Orell  FiisslL  4.50  Sw.  fr.  yr.  LX11:2, 
3.  6,  8.  pp. — Verlegerische  Freiheuterei  xur  Zeit 
der  Klassih_,  Rolf  Hansler. — Reviews  of  new 
Swiss  books. 

M  das  silherboot.  Irr.  Ernst  Schonwiese,  ed. 
Salzburg.  3  s.  copy.  1V:2  (1948).  64  pp. — 
Thomas  Mann  on  Erich  von  Kahler;  Julius  Bab 
on  Franz  Werfel’s  poems;  Die  Transxendens 
der  Kunst,  Erich  von  Kahler.  Publication  dis¬ 
continued. 

tf  Sinn  und  Form.  Bi-mo.  Johannes  R.  Bechet, 
Paul  Wiegler,  founders.  Peter  Huchel,  ed.  Pots¬ 
dam.  Rutten  fle  Locning.  20  m.  yr.  159  pp. — 
Herbert  Marcuse  on  Sartre’s  LV/re  et  le  neant; 
Georg  Lukacs  on  Wilhelm  Raabe. 

Symposium.  Ann.  Max  Muller,  ed.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Alber.  19  dm.  copy.  1,  11.  409,  439.  pp. 
— “Jahrbuch  fiir  Philosophic”:  Wolfgang  Struve 
on  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche;  Rill^e  und  die 
Duse,  Walter  Rchm.  —  Der  philosophische 
Glaube  hei  Karl  Jaspers  und  die  Mdglichl^eit 
seiner  Deutung  durch  die  thomistische  Philo- 
Sophie,  Bernhard  Weltc. 

W  Thema.  Irr.  Hans  Eberhard  Friedrich,  ed. 
Hamburg.  Amcrbach  Curt  Brauns.  2.50  dm. 
copy.  Nos.  7,  8.  36  pp.  ea. — Max  Beckmann,  et 
al.,  on  modern  art;  [xicms  by  W.  H.  Auden, 
Stefan  Andres. — Die  Nose  des  Charles  Dicl^ens, 
Ernst  Pcnzoldt;  eight  unpublished  letters  of 
Ernst  Barlach;  K.  Krolow  on  Stephan  Herm- 
lin’s  verse;  R.  Hartung  on  Sartre;  E.  Barth  on 
Huxley. 

M  T heologische  Literaturxeitung.  Mo.  Kurt 
Aland,  ed.  Berlin.  Evangcibche  Verlagsanstalt. 
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20  dm.  yr.  LXXV:1.  32  2-col.  pp. — Zwischen- 
bilans  der  Existenzphilotophie,  Liselotte  Rich¬ 
ter. 

K  Universitas.  Mo.  Serge  Maiwald,  ed.  Tubin¬ 
gen  (Stuttgart).  Schmicdcl.  6  dm.  quar.  V:l, 
2,  3.  128  pp.  ea. — Die  Auseinandersetzung  um 
die  Neue  Musik.,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler. — Furt- 
wangler  cont.;  Was  betagt  die  Existenzphiloso- 
phie?  G.  Hennemann. — Der  Buddhismus  und 
die  Lebensprobleme  der  Gegenwart,  H.  v.  Glase- 
napp. 

M  Welt-Spiegel.  Mo.  Peter  M.  Lindt,  ed.  New 
York.  Social  Scientific  Society.  $2.50  yr.  10  pp. 

_ Mimeographed  articles,  notes,  book  reviews. 

K  Welt  und  Wort.  Mo.  Ewald  Katzmann,  dir. 
Karl  Ude,  ed.  Tubingen.  Heliopolis.  2.20  dm. 
copy.  V:3,  4.  46,  44  pp. — Hermann  Kesten  on 
Stefan  Zweig;  Max  Krell  on  present-day  Ital¬ 
ian  literature. — Der  historische  Roman,  K.  A. 
Meissinger;  Die  Frau  im  Drama  der  Gegenwart, 
Hans  Tietgens. 

M  Wiener  Uterarischet  Echo.  Quar.  Rudolf 
Bayr,  ed.  Wien.  Sexl.  18  s.  yr.  11:1.  20  pp. — 
Thomas  Manns  Goethe  Betreffendes,  A.  Gehlen; 

H.  W.  Duda  on  methods  of  scientific  book  re¬ 
viewing. 

M  Wort  und  Wahrheit.  Mo.  Otto  Mauer,  Otto 
Schulmeister,  eds.  Wien.  Herder.  4  t.  copy. 
V:I,  2.  80  pp.  ea. — Gotthard  Montesi  on  Ernst 
Jiinger’s  Heliopolis. — Curt  Hohoff  on  Thornton 
Wilder. 

M  Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  Mo.  Margarethe  Schmid, 
ed.  Salzburg.  Oesterr.  Borromauswerk.  26  s.  yr. 
111:12,  IV:1,  2.  32,  36,  36  pp. — Werner  Ber- 
gengruen,  Heinz  Rieder. — Kitsch,  H.  Rieder. — 
Die  l^atholische  Literaturbewegung  von  Muth 
bis  Muckermann,  Oskar  Katann. 

^Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung. 
Quar.  Georgi  Schischkoff,  ed.  Meisenheim-Glan. 
Westkulturverlag  Anton  Hain.  28  dm.  yr.  IV:  1, 
2.  160  pp.  ea. — Schiller  als  Philosoph,  Cay  v. 
Brockdorfi. — Helmut  Schoeck  on  |os6  Ortega  y 
Gasset. 

M  Zeitschrift  fur  Phonetil(  und  allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft.  Bi-mo.  Diedrich  Wester- 
mann,  ed.  Berlin.  Akademie.  5  dm.  copy.  Ill  :5- 
6.  144  pp. — Sprechtempo  als  Ausdruk_  psy- 
chischen  Ceschehens,  Otto  von  Essen. 

M  Die  Zukunjt.  Mo.  Oscar  Poliak,  ed.  Wien. 

I. 50  s.  copy.  2,  3  (1950).  28  pp.  ea. — Jacques 
Hannak  on  Arthur  M.  S^hlesinger’s  The  Vital 
Center. — Schund  und  Schmutz — und  Schutz, 
Editor;  Ost^unst  und  Westkjunst,  Fritz  Rosen- 
feld. 

Spanish 

Subside.  Quar.  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancarte, 
dir.  Mexico  City.  $2.50  u.s.  jr.  XIII :4.  157  pp. 
— En  torno  al  primer  congreso  argentino  de 
filosofia,  Oswaldo  Robles. 

^  Armas  y  Letras.  Mo.  Monterrey.  Mcx.  U. 
de  Nuevo  Leon.  VII  :1,  2.  8  pp.  ea. — Santiago 


Rebull,  A.  Reyes  Aurrecoechea. — Doctor  Josi 
Eleuterio  Gonzales,  E.  Agurre  Pequefio. 

M  Boletin  del  Ateneo  Americano  de  Washing¬ 
ton.  Washington.  Ateneo.  Niim.  2.  60  pp. — 
La  novela  con  mintiscula,  si  (Entrevista  con 
Mariano  Azuela,  por  Alberto  Morales  Jimenez). 
M  Enero.  Mo.  Raul  Roa,  dir.  La  Habana.  Mi- 
nisterio  de  Educacidn.  1:2.  24  pp. — Recordacidn 
de  Poe,  Raimundo  Lazo;  Las  misiones  culturales 
y  el  ballet,  Raquel  del  Valle. 

If  Et  Caetera.  Quar.  Adalberto  Navarro  Sin- 
chez,  ed.  Guadalajara.  Mex.  $5  yr.  1:1.  56+15 
pp. — La  mesa  de  los  poetas  feos,  Benjamin 
James. 

If  Fuensanta.  Mo.  J.  Arellano  Melendrez,  R. 
Mendoza  Montes,  dirs.  Mexico  City.  Gratis.  1:9, 
10,  11, 1-11:12-1, 11:2,  3.  6  pp.  ea.— Verse  and 
book  reviews. 

If  La  Nueva  Democracia.  Quar.  A.  Rembao, 
ed.  New  York.  $2  yr.  XXX:  1,  128  pp.— £/ 
momenta  literario  argentino.  Max  Henriquez 
Urena. 

If  Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  Quar. 
Amado  Alonso,  dir.  Mexico  City.  Colegio  de 
Mexico,  Harvard  U.  $5  yr.  III:3.  112  pp. — El 
enfoque  histdrico  y  los  visigodos,  Amdrico 
Castro. 

If  Reconciliacidn.  Bi-mo.  J.  Antonio  Loureiro, 
ed.  Montevideo.  Junta  Continental  Sudameri- 
cana  de  la  Fraternidad  de  Reconciliacidn  y  Paz. 
VI:27,  VII  :28.  8  pp.  ea. — Pacifist  publication. 
If  Repertorio  Americano.  Decadary.  J.  Garcia 
Monge,  ed.  San  Jose,  C.  R.  $5  yr.  XLV:23.  16 
pp. — Balzac,  Thadee  Boy-ZelenskL 
If  Revista  Cubana.  Semi-ann.  Direccidn  de 
Cultura.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
Enero-Junio  1949.  470  pp.  }otd  Maria  Heredia, 
Josd  Maria  Chacdn  y  Calvo;  Josd  Marti,  Jorge 
Mafiach. 

If  Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  Bi-mo.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Javier  Conde,  dir.  Madrid.  Instituto  de 
Estudios  Politicos.  125  ptas.  (in  u.s.)  Vol. 
XXVII.  405  pp. — La  mdqmna  y  el  hombre, 
Carlos  Martinez  de  Campos. 

If  Revista  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de  Jurispru- 
dencia.  Quar.  Mexico  City.  U.  Nacional.  $4  yr. 
Num.  43.  255  pp. — El  Derecho  y  sus  colin- 
dancias  en  el  Teatro  de  don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alar- 
cdn. 

If  Revista  de  las  Indias.  Quar.  Jaime  Velez 
Sienz,  ed.  Bogoti.  Ministro  de  Educacidn.  $4 
yr.  (u.s.)  Niim.  111.  150+32  pp. — Hispano- 
america  y  el  pensamiento  filosdfico  europeo, 
Victor  Frankl;  Poesia  y  experiencia,  Fernando 
Arbeliez. 

If  Revista  de  la  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica. 
San  Josd.  U.  de  Costa  Rica.  Gratis.  Num.  4.  40 
pp. — Doctor  Jose  Maria  Castro,  Carlos  Monge 
Alfaro. 

If  Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  Quar.  Federico 
de  Onis,  dir.  New  York.  Columbia  U.  $4  yr. 
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2.  192  pp. — Bibliografia  Hispano-ameri- 

cana. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  Quar. 
Jesus  M.  Fernandez,  S.  J.,  Daniel  Alfredo  Diaz, 
du-s.  Bogota.  Confederacion  Interamericana  de 
Educacion  Catdlica.  $3  yr.  VllI:  28-31,  32-33. 
125,  63  pp. — Studies  on  trends  in  education, 
and  statbtics. 

tf  Revista  Musical  Chilena.  5  iss.  yr.  Juan 
Orrego  Salas,  dir.  Santiago.  Instituto  de  Ex¬ 
tension  Musical,  U.  de  Chile.  $3.50  yr.  5:35-36, 
97  pp. — Julian  Bautista,  Roterto  Garcia  Mo- 
rillo. 

If  Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  Qim.  J.  L. 
Salcedo  Bastardo,  ed.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Nacional.  Gratis.  X:76.  196  pp. — 
Vision  de  Poe  en  su  centenario,  Ramon  Gomez 
de  la  Serna. 

M  Studium.  Bi-mo.  Pedro  Frank  de  Andrea, 
ed.  Mexico  City.  Studium.  $0.50  yr.  No.  1.  16 
pp. — Evolucidn  del  cuento  mexicano.  A.  E. 
Barrientos. 

If  Sur,  Mo.  Victoria  Ocampo,  ed.  Buenos 
Aires.  $50  m-n.  yr.  Jan.  1950.  83  pp.-— Lor 
mdrmoles  sereis  drboles.  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez; 
Atardecer  en  Extremadura,  Rosa  Chacel. 

English 

If  TAe  ACLS  Nesvsletter.  Q\m.  Sally  Hawk¬ 
ins,  ed.  Washington.  American  Council  of 
Leaned  Societies.  1:3.  22  pp. — The  Fulbright 
Exchange  Program  in  Operation. 

^The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  Quar. 
H.  G.  Leach,  ed.  New  York.  American-Scandi- 
luvian  Foundation.  $3  yr.  XXXVIll:!.  98  pp. 
— Boo/(,  Arts  in  Northern  Lands,  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson. 

^The  American  Scholar.  Quar.  Hiram  Haydn, 
ed.  New  York.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  $3  yr.  XIX  :2. 
120  pp. — George  Gissing’s  Outcast  Intellectuals, 
Jacob  Korg. 

^The  American-Stvedish  Monthly.  Mo.  Olof 
Ollen,  ed.  New  York.  The  Swedish  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.  $2.50  yr.  44:3,  4. 
30  pp.  ea. — Commerce,  tourbm,  current  events, 
sports,  arts. 

^  Arnicas.  Mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan 
American  Union.  $3  yr.  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  1950. 
48  pp.  ea. — Tribute  to  Samuel  Putnam  by 
Angel  Flores.  (Mar.) — Publishing  in  Mexico, 
Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez. 

^The  Americas.  Quar.  Roderick  Wheeler, 
O.  F.  M.,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Academy  of 
American  Franciscan  History.  $4  yr.  VI  ;3.  134 
pp. — Articles  on  Fray  Jum'pero  Serra,  O.  F.  M. 

If  Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Quar.  Enrique  Coronado,  ed.  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pan  American  Union.  $2  yr.  1:1,  2,  3.  151, 
116,  59  pp. — Official  results  of  Conferences, 
texts  of  treaties,  resolutions,  reports  on  activi¬ 
ties. 


If  Arena.  Quar.  John  Davenport,  et  al.,  eds. 
London.  Arena.  10/  yr.  Three.  94  pp. — Decade 
of  Exile,  Nancy  Cunard. 

If  TAe  Aryan  Path.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed. 
Bombay.  Theosophy  Co.,  Ltd.  XXI:  1,  2,  3.  48 
pp.  ea. — Madame  de  Stael:  Liberal  and  Nation¬ 
alist,  Hans  Kohn. — Psychological  Implications 
of  Words  and  Their  Meanings,  M.  V.  Govin- 
daswami. — The  Indian  Way  of  Life,  Diwan 
Chand  Sharma. 

If  Blac^friars.  Mo.  English  Dominicans,  eds. 
St.  Giles,  Oxford.  $2  yr.  XXXI :360.  48  pp. — 
Issue  dedicated  to  discussion  of  “Health  and 
Holiness.” 

If  BooJ^s  of  Today.  Mo.  London.  Press  Centre. 
9d  copy.  V :2,  3.  32  pp.  ea. — Fashion  in  Fiction, 
Leila  S.  MacKinlay. — Poets  of  the  Younger 
Generation,  Derek  Stanford. 

If  British  Booh^  Nesvs.  Mo.  London.  National 
Book  League.  1/3  copy.  115,  116.  80,  76  pp. — 
Reviews  briefly  recent  publications. 

If  British  Boof^s  to  Come.  Mo.  London.  Anglo- 
French  Literary  Services  Ltd.  6d  copy.  67 
(March  1950).  40  pp. — Previews  of  forthcom¬ 
ing  books;  notes;  “author  of  the  month”  por¬ 
traits. 

If  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Lan¬ 
guages.  Quar.  W.  W.  Langebartel,  ed.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  AATSEEL.  $3  yr.  VII  :3.  26  pp. — News 
and  short  items  of  interest  to  teachers  of  Slavic 
languages. 

If  TAe  Cambridge  Journal.  Mo.  Michael  Oake- 
shott,  ed.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  30/  yr.  III:5,  6,  7. 
62  pp.  ea. — Russian  Realism  and  English  Fic¬ 
tion,  Gilbert  Phelps. — Universal  Insularity,  Ter¬ 
ence  White  Gervais. — Peter  Stern  on  translating 
{The  Violet  and  the  Crucible). 

If  TAe  Canadian  Forum.  Mo.  Northrop  Frye, 
ed.  Toronto.  Canadian  Forum,  Ltd.  $3  yr. 
XXIX :349,  350,  351.  24  pp.  ea.— Politics  and 
book  reviews. 

If  TAe  Central  Literary  Magazine.  Mo.  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Birmingham  Central  Literary  Assn. 
2/6  copy.  XXXVII  :2.  45  pp.— 7Ae  Gospel  Por¬ 
trait  of  Jesus  Considered  as  iJterature,  J.  Ivory 
Cripps. 

If  Current  Literature.  Mo.  London.  Whitaker 
&  Sons.  4d  copy.  Feb.,  Mar.  1950.  16,  18  pp. 
— Book  comments  and  classified  book  list 

It  The  Dublin  Magazine.  Quar.  Seumas  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  ed.  Dublin.  10/6  yr.  XXV:  1,  2.  80-hx 
pp.  ea. — An  Interpretation  of  Grimm's  Fairy- 
Tales,  A.  Ussher,  C.  von  Metzradt — E.  R.  R 
Green  on  Shan  F.  Bullock. 

If  Eastern  World.  Mo.  H.  C.  Taussig,  ed. 
London.  il  yr.  IV:4.  42  pp. — Review  section 
Booths  on  the  Far  East. 

^The  Emancipator.  Mo.  John  C.  Granbery, 
ed.  San  Antonio,  Texas.  $2  yr.  XII  :5.  32  pp. 

MThe  Far  Eastern  Quarterly.  Quar.  Earl  H. 
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Pritchard,  ed.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Far  Eastern  Assn. 
|6  yr.  VIII  :4.  1 30  pp. — T he  First  T wo  Laws  of 
Htieh  Ho,  A.  C.  Soper. 

II  The  Footnote.  Mo.  Susan  Quinn,  ed.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  |3  yr.  1:8.  16  pp. — Editor  on  Words¬ 
worth.  Publication  discontinued. 

U  The  Fortnightly.  Mo.  London.  $6.50  yr. 
No.  1000,  April  1950.  72  pp. — J.  B.  Coates  on 
Kierkegaard;  Australian  Poetry,  T.  Inglis  Moore. 

U  Hispanic  American  Report  (formerly  His¬ 
panic  World  Report).  Mo.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed. 
Sunford,  Calif.  Stanford  U.  $3  yr.  III:1,  2,  3. 
35,  38,  39  pp. — Political  and  social  develop¬ 
ments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Latin  America. 

If  Indian  Literary  Review.  Mo.  Bombay.  Tara- 
porevala  &  Co.  6/  yr.  XX:2.  39  pp. — Lists  of 
recent  books,  comments,  brief  summaries. 
UThe  Indian  P.  E.  N.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed. 
Bombay.  P.  E.  N.  All-Indian  Centre.  5  r.  ea. 
XVI  :3.  20  pp. — Addresses,  proceedings  of  the 
club,  book  reviews. 

M ISS  review.  3  iss.  yr.  Geoffrey  Godwin,  ed. 
London.  International  Student  Service.  6d  copy. 
V:l.  55  pp. — Patriotism  and  Ezra  Pound,  E.  W. 
Martin. 

If  Ufe  and  Letters.  Mo.  Robert  Herring,  ed. 
London.  Brendin.  1/6  copy.LXIV:149,  150, 
151.  86+ii,  76+iv,  78+ii  pp. — The  Poetry 
of  Edith  Sitwell,  Jack  Lindsay;  The  Contempo¬ 
rary  Greeh  Influence  on  English  Writers,  Ken¬ 
neth  Young.— Stephane  Mallarme  and  Infinity, 
Elizabeth  Sewell;  fames  foyce  on  View,  Patricia 
Hutchins. — Peter  Hellings  on  Milton’s  Sonnets. 
^  The  March  of  India.  Bi-mo.  S.  Man  Mohan, 
ed.  Delhi.  $5  yr.  11:1.  48  pp. — The  Indian  The¬ 
atre,  Khwaja  Ahmed  Abbas. 

If  Measure.  Quar.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chrm. 
board  of  eds.  Chicago.  Regnery.  $3.50  yr.  1:1. 
90  pp. — T.  S.  Eliot  on  Education,  R.  M.  Hutch¬ 
ins;  Artists  and  Saints  (in  memoriam  C.-F. 
Ramuz),  Etienne  Gilson. 

If  TAe  Middle  East  Journal.  Quar.  Harvey  P. 
Hall,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C  The  Middle  East 
Institute.  $6  yr.  IV:1,  2.  142,  134  pp. — Book 
reviews  and  bibliography  of  periodical  litera- 
tiu-e. 

If  TAe  Modern  Language  Journal.  8  iss.  yr. 
Julio  del  Toro,  man.  ed.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
NHdLTA.  $3  yr.  XXXIV:  1,  2, 3.  82+xiv,  84  + 
xii,  82  +xii  pp. — Italian  Literature  in  1948, 
0.  A.  Bontempo. — William  Giuliano  on  Jacinto 
Grau's  El  sehor  Pigmalion. — Italian  Literature 
in  1949,  O.  A.  Bontempo. 

^  The  Modern  Review.  Mo.  Kedar  Nath 
Chatterji,  ed.  Calcutta.  $7  yr.  LXXXVILI.  84  + 
xxxiv  pp. — The  Present  Position  of  Indian  Art, 
0.  C.  Gangoly;  R.  B.  Kotekal  on  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun. 

If  TAe  Hew  Central  European  Observer.  Semi- 
mo.  Stanley  Evans,  John  Alexander,  eds.  Lon¬ 
don.  $2  yr.  III:1,  2,  3,  4.  12  pp.  ea. — Politics, 


book  reviews,  from  the  Communist  viewpoint 
If  Now  &■  T hen.  irr.  London.  Jonathan  Cape. 
Volunt  contrib.  79  (Autumn  1949).  30  pp. 
— Reviews,  notes,  literary  news. 

If  Partisan  Review.  Mo.  W.  Phillips,  Ph.  Rahv, 
eds.  New  York.  Added  Enterprises.  $5  yr.  XVII: 
2,  3,  4.  104,  90,  88  pp. — A  Metaphysics  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art,  Joseph  Frank. — Ortega,  E.  R.  Curtius. 
— Letter  from  Germany,  Edouard  Roditu 
If  Queen’s  Quarterly.  G.  H.  Clarke,  chm.  ed. 
board.  Kingston,  Ontario.  $3  yr.  LVII:1.  148 
pp. — Europe  It  Still  Alive,  A.  R.  M.  Lower; 
Humanistic.  Scholars  hip,  Heinrich  Henel. 

If  Southwest  Review.  Quar.  Allen  Maxwell, 
ed.  Dallas.  SMU  Press.  $2  yr.  XXXV  :2.  72+xvi 
pp. — Poems  by  Viereck,  Pipes,  Coatsworth, 
Evans. 

If  Stechert-Hafner  Booh  News.  Mo.  New 
York.  Gratis.  IV:6,  7.  12  pp.  ea. — Felix  E. 
Hirsch  on  German  books  and  periodicals. — 
Towards  a  Better  College  Library,  Flora  B. 
Ludington. 

^The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Nicholas  D.  Chu- 
baty,  ed.  New  York.  $5  yr.  V:4,  VI:1,  94,  96  pp. 
— Sviatoslav  Hordynsky  on  Mykola  Kulush. — 
Ukrainian  Writers  in  ExiU,  1945-1949,  S.  H. 
If  United  Nations  World.  Mo.  Loub  Dolivet, 
ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  IV :2,  3,  4.  64  pp.  ea. — 
French  Novel  at  Mid-Century. — Myth  in  Mo¬ 
tion. — Anne  Fremantle  on  the  Italian  novel. 

If  World  Affairs  Interpreter.  Quar.  Willet  L. 
Hardin,  ed.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  International  Re¬ 
lations.  $2  yr.  XX:4.  110  pp. 

Various  Languages 
If  De  Gids.  Mo.  E.  J.  Dijksterhuis,  Jaap  Ro- 
mijn,  eds.  Utrecht  W.  de  Haan.  17.50  fl.  CXIII: 
1,  2.  80,  78  pp. — Poems  by  Holst,  Aafjes,  Ach- 
terberg;  Kroniek  der  Engelse  Letterkunde,  W. 
van  Maanen. — Elisabeth  Augustin  on  present- 
day  German  letters. 

If  Nifhoff’s  Index.  Mo.  s’-Gravenhage.  30  fl. 
yr.  XXXIX:10-11.  48  pp.  Bibliography  covering 
Dutch  periodicals. 

If  Ontmoeting.  Mo.  D.  v.  d.  Stoep,  ed.  Baarn. 
Bosch  &  Keuning.  12.50  fl.  yr.  IV:3-4.  96  pp. 
— Een  Echo  van  de  Pinkster-Conferentie,  J.  A. 
Rispens,  et  al. 

If  Podium.  Mo.  G.  Borgers,  ed.  board  secy. 
s’-Graveland.  De  Driehoek.  10  fl.  yr.  VI:1,  2,  L 
64  pp.  ea. — Een  Sprong  uit  de  Literatuur,  Hugo 
Walschap;  Ch.  B.  Timmer  on  modern  Russian 
literature. — Gaston  Burssens  on  E.  Du  Perron’s 
Cahiers. — Jacq.  Den  Han  on  Henry  Miller. 

If  II  Tesaur.  Bi-mo.  Gianfranco  d’Aronco,  ed. 
Udine.  Tarantola.  $2  yr.  11:1.  16  pp. — ^Phi¬ 
lology,  folklore,  book  reviews. 

If  Vinduet.  10  iss.  yr.  Nic.  Stang,  ed.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk.  20  kr.  yr.  1,  2:1950.  80+16, 
80  pp. — Litteraturen  og  det  Tredje  Hike,  Jan  M. 
Clausen. — C.-A.  von  Willebrand  on  contem- 
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porary  German  writing;  Tvisynet,  en  dil(terisl( 
Gave  og  Forbannelse,  Rolf  Kjaernsli;  Erling 
Manger  on  T.  S.  Eliot 

EOS.  Semi-ann.  Wiktora  Steffena,  Wlady- 
slawa  Strzeleckiego,  eds.  Wroclaw.  Polskiego 
Towarzystwa  Filologicznego.  XLIII:2.  157  pp. 
— Papers  on  classical  philology  by  members  of 
the  Polish  Society  for  Philology. 

It  Provincia  de  Sao  Pedro.  Quar.  Moys& 
Vellinho,  dir.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  80$  yr. 
Niim.  13.  187  pp. — Ainda  a  falsificofSo  da  cul- 
tura,  Fidclino  de  Figueircdo. 

It  Revista  de  Portugal.  10  iss.  yr.  Alvaro  Pinto, 
dir.  Lisboa.  $8  (u.$.)  yr.  No.  83.  92  pp. — Sobre 
dialectologia  do  portugues  arcaico,  Jose  Pedro 
Machado. 

It  Bonniert  Litterara  Magasin.  10  iss.  yr.  Akc 
Runnquist,  ed.  Stockholm.  13  kr.  yr.  XIX:3.  80 
pp. — H.  C.  Elmquist  on  H.  H.  Branner;  Max 
Brod’s  Letter  from  Israel. 

It  Ord  och  Bild.  10  iss.  yr.  Sven  Rinman,  ed. 
Stockholm.  24  kr.  yr.  LIX;1,  2,  3.  48+xii  pp. 
ea. — Bror  Eriksson  on  Fredrik  Vetterlund; 
Holger  Ahlenius  on  Albert  Camus. — H.  A.  on 
Camus,  cont;  J.  Edfelt  on  Hermann  Hesse  and 
Georg  Heym. — Holger  Ahlenius  on  Stockholm 
theater  season  1949. 

Multi-lingual 

ItTAe  American-German  Review.  Bi-mo. 
Howard  W.  Elkinton,  ed.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation.  $3  yr.  XVI  ;3,  4. 
40  pp.  ea. — Carl  Schurz:  A  Wagnerian  Enthusi¬ 
ast,  A.  R.  Hogue. — Albert  Schweitzer  and 
America,  Werner  K.  Gottstein. 

It  Bibliotheque  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance. 
Semi-ann.  E.  Droz,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz.  $5  yr. 
XII  :1.  148  pp. — Les  deboiret  de  Ronsard  i  la 
Cour,  Henri  Longnon;  Ronsard,  prieur  de  St.- 
fean-de-CSle,  M.  Connat 
^The  Canadian  Modern  Language  Review. 
Quar.  George  A.  Klinck,  ed.  Toronto.  Ontario 
Modern  Langiuge  Teachers’  Assn.  $3  yr.  VI:1, 
2,  3.  52  pp.  ea. — Victor  Hugo  et  la  musique, 
Jean  Mouton. — Impressions  of  a  Year  in  France, 
C.  Liddy. — The  Universal  Goethe,  Barker  Fair- 
ley. 

It  Comparative  Literature.  Quar.  Chandler  B. 
Beall,  ed.  Eugene,  Ore.  U.  of  Oregon.  $3.50  yr. 
11:1.  96  pp. — Franco-German  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions:  A  Survey  of  Problems,  Henri  Peyre. 

^The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin.  Mo.  Lon¬ 
don.  3d  ct^y.  XVI:1,  2,  3.  32  pp.  ea. — Reports, 
previews  and  reviews  of  British  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

It  EOS.  Semi-ann.  Victor  Steffen,  Ladislaus 
Strzelecki,  eds.  Wratislaviae.  Commentarii  So- 
cietads  Philologae  Polonorum.  XLIII:1.  226  pp. 
— Scholarly  offerings  in  Latin,  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  by  leading  Polish  classical  philolc^ists. 
^Erasmus.  Semi-mo.  R.  Jud,  ed.  Basle.  Pro¬ 


metheus  Press.  48  Sw.  fr.  yr.  III:1,  2.  63  pp. 
ea. — Reviews  of  scholarly  works  in  the  field  of 
literature,  philosophy,  philology,  etc. 

If  Etudes  Germaniques.  Quar.  J.-F.  Angelloz, 
Fernand  Mosse,  eds.  Lyon-Paris.  lAC.  650  fr. 
yr.  IV:4.  94  pp. — Milosz  et  Holderlin,  Andre 
Lebois;  Rill^e  traducteur  du  “Cimetiere  Marin/’ 
A.  Grosser. 

^The  French  Review.  6  iss.  yr.  Helene  Har- 
vitt,  ed.  Baltimore.  AATF.  $3  yr.  (members). 
XXIII  :3,  4,  5.  96,  76,  82  pp.— Henri  Peyre  on 
French  Literature  in  1948-49;  L’humanisme 
dans  la  litterature  franfoise  du  vingtibme  sihle, 
Gabriel  Bonno. — Francis  J.  Carmody  on  Jean 
Paulhan;  Julien  Benda's  “Anti-Pascal,"  Robert 
J.  Niess. — I.  W.  Brock  on  Julien  Green;  Mer¬ 
cer  Cook  on  the  Negro  in  French  literature. 

If  TAe  German  Quarterly.  Edwin  H.  Zeydel, 
ed.  Appleton,  Wis.  AATG.  $3  yr.  XXIII  :1,  2. 
62+xiv,  664"xiv  pp. — Goethe’s  Faust — Man 
or  Superman?  Gottfried  F.  Merkel. — A  History 
of  Critical  Writing  on  Franz  Kafl^a,  P.  K. 
Ackermann. 

It  Hind.  Quar.  E.  Pouchepadas,  Pierre  Rossi, 
eds.  Paris.  900  fr.  yr.  1:3.  80  pp. — ^Indira  Sar- 
kar  on  the  Bengali  poet  Nobine  Senne. 

It  Hispania.  Quar.  Donald  D.  Walsh,  ed.  Bald- 
more,  Md.  $3  yr.  Vol.  XXXIII  :1.  96  pp.— Dedi¬ 
cated  to  Henry  Grattan  Doyle. 

If  Hispanic  Review.  Quar.  O.  H.  Green,  J.  E 
Gillet.  eds.  U.  of  Pa.  Press.  $5  yr.  XVIlLl.  92 
pp. — Unamuno  y  "La  enfermedad  de  Flaubert," 
Carlos  Claveria. 

It  Humanitas.  Ann.  Rebelo  Gonsalves,  dir. 
Instituto  de  Estudos  Clissicos,  U.  de  Coim¬ 
bra.  Vol.  II  (1948-49).  570  pp. — Tr«  inscri- 
foes  do  latim  vulgar;  Tres  momentos  de  la  ex¬ 
pansion  de  las  lenguas  indoeuropeas  por  el  Asia 
Anterior. 

If  Italica.  Quar.  Joseph  G.  Fucilla,  ed.  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.  Amer.  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  lulian.  $3 
yr.  XXVII  :1.  58  pp. — Gli  “Eroici  Furori"  di 
Giordano  Bruno  e  le  idee  dei  romantici  italiani. 
If  The  fournal  of  English  and  Germanic  Phi¬ 
lology.  Quar.  H.  Larsen,  J.  J.  Parry,  H,  Rehder, 
eds.  Urbana,  Ill.  U.  of  Ill.  $4  yr.  XLVIII:4.  182 
pp. — Goethe  bicentennial  issue.  Paul  Valiry't 
“Faust,"  Harry  Bergholz. 

It  LatinoamMca.  Mo.  JosA  A.  Romero,  ed. 
Mexico  City.  Buena  Prensa.  $3  (U.S.)  yr.  2:14, 
15,  16.  49  pp.  ea. — Corrientes  nuevas  de  la  li- 
teratura  francesa  (15). — La  obra  de  Constancio 
Vigil. 

It  Lea.  Mo.  Pan  American  Union.  Washing¬ 
ton.  $3  yr.  Niim.  9.  66  pp. — Bibliographical 
lists  of  new  books. 

It  The  Uader.  Dublin.  13/  yr.  XCyi:3.  24 
pp. — Editorials,  notes,  reviews  on  public  ques¬ 
tions,  literature  and  art,  in  English  and  Gaelic. 
It  Modem  Languages.  3  iss.  yr.  Leslie  Wilson, 
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cd.  l^ndon.  9/6  yr.  XXXI: I.  40  pp. — The 
Comic  Muse  in  Germany,  C.  P.  Magill. 

U  Monatshefte.  8  iss.  yr.  R.  O.  Roseler,  ed. 
Madison,  Wis.  U.  of  Wis.  $3  yr.  XLII:1,  2. 
62  pp.  ca. — Das  religiose  Erlebnis  bet  Ernst 
Barlach,  Werner  Hollmann. — Erich  Hofacker 
on  Carossa’s  autobiography. 

If  Orbis  Utterarum.  4  iss.  yr.  F.  J.  Billeskov 
Jansen,  ed.  Copenhague.  Gyldendal.  20  kr.  yr. 
VII:  1-2.  160  pp. — L‘ oeuvre  litth’oire  de  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre,  Oleg  Koefoed;  Kate  Hamburger 
on  Erich  Auerbach’s  Mimesis  and  Georg  Lukacs’ 
Goethe  und  seine  Zeit. 

M  PMLA.  6  iss.  yr.  William  Riley  Parker,  ed. 
New  York.  Modern  Language  Assn,  of  America. 
$7  yr.  (members).  LXV:2.  310  pp. — W.  H.  Rey 
on  “Disease”  in  Th.  Mann’s  Doctor  Faustus; 
Andre  Gide  et  la  Normandie,  Jean  Canu;  A.  O. 
Jiszi  on  Richard  Dehmel. 

If  Prisma.  Bi-mo.  Erik  Lindegren,  ed.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  18.50  kr.  yr.  1:1950.  90  pp. 
— Principerna  for  Newspea\,  George  Orwell; 
Vaere  sig  selv-vaere  sig  selv  nol(,  Gunnar  Tide- 
strom;  Illustrations  by  Chagall. 

If  Pro  Europa.  Bi-mo.  Marc  Ibire,  ed.  Brux¬ 
elles.  110  Bel.  fr.  yr.  1:1,  2.  32  pp.  ea. — Le 


La  Revue  Internationale  de  Musique  which 
ceased  publication  during  the  war  years  u  re¬ 
issued  from  Paris.  Darius  Milhaud  and  Arthur 
Honegger  are  on  the  editorial  board. 

Die  Oesterreichische  Furche,  a  “free  cultural- 
political  weekly,”  middle-of-the-road  politically 
and  rather  militantly  Catholic,  features  two  in¬ 
dependent  sections  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
lover  of  arts  and  letters.  These  supplements  are 
Die  Warte  (Blatter  fur  Forschung,  Kunst  und 
Wissenschaft)  and  Der  Krystall  (Literarische 
Beilage).  Both  boast  of  excellent  contributions 
by  prominent  authors  and  of  a  very  competent 
review  section.  Gratifyingly  enough,  these  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  Catholic  paper  are  truly  catholic. 
How  such  an  achievement  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  that  the  periodical  champions 
the  "Schund  und  Schmutz  Gesetz” — a  device 
that,  however  well  intended,  has  always  her¬ 
alded  hidden  or  even  open  literary  censorship — 
u  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 

Theologitche  Literaturzeitung,  the  distin- 
gubhed  monthly  “fiir  das  gesamte  Gebiet  der 
Theologie  und  Religions wissenschaft,”  estab¬ 
lished  by  Emil  Schiirer  and  Adolf  von  Harnack, 
is  now  in  its  75th  year  of  existence.  The  editor 
and  the  publisher,  in  a  soberly  worded  note, 
declare  that  they  do  not  feel  it  their  task  to 
commemorate  and  to  be  celebrated  but  to  go 
on  with  their  endeavors,  inspired  by  the  periodi¬ 
cal’s  motto:  nunquam  retrorsumi 

The  Strand  Magazine,  after  a  long  and  hon¬ 
ored  career,  during  which  it  discovered  and 
introduced  to  the  public  many  a  writer  of  dis¬ 


problbme  des  intellectuels  exilis.  Editor;  Andr6 
Kishka  on  same  topic. — Report  on  constituent 
assembly  of  Pro  Europa,  organ  of  the  Union  In¬ 
ternationale  des  Intellectuels  Refugics. 

If  Romance  Philology.  Quar.  Yakov  Malkiel, 
ed.  Berkeley,  Calif.  U.  of  Calif.  Press.  $5  yr. 
111:2-3.  146  pp. — Ronald  N.  Walpole  on  the 
Burgundian  Translation  of  the  Pseudo-Turpin 
Chronicle. 

If  Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel.  La  Ubrairie 
suisse.  La  libreria  svizzera.  Semi-mo.  Bern. 
Schweizerischer  -Buchhandler-  und  Verleger- 
verein.  22  Sw.  fr.  yr.  VIII  :4,  5,  6.  56,  26,  32  pp. 
— Publishers’  announcements;  bibliographic^ 
listing  of  new  Swiss  books  in  Das  Schweizer 
Buch,  bulletin  of  the  Schweizerische  Landes- 
bibliothek. 

If  Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum.  {Musee 
Gutenberg  Suisse).  Quar.  Bern.  8  Sw.  fr.  yr. 
XXXVI:  1.  46  pp. — Vom  Atlantis-Verlag,  Mar¬ 
tin  Hiirlimann. 

If  Die  Sprache.  Irr.  Anton  Sieberer,  ed.  Wien. 
Sexl.  30  Sw.  fr.  vol.  of  4  iss.  1:1949.  261  pp. 
— “Festschrift  fiir  Prof.  W.  Havers.”  Contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  Sprachwissenschaft,  first 
part  on  the  topic  Sprache  und  Religion. 


tinction,  has  disappeared  with  its  March  1950 
issue.  The  British  periodical  published  the  orig¬ 
inal  Conan  Doyle  short  stories  of  the  adventures 
of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Cyril  Connolly’s  Horizon  has  temporarily 
suspended  publication.  However  often  we  may 
have  been  a  little  irritated  by  its  patronizing, 
somewhat  precieux  “high-brow”  estheticum, 
we  shall  certainly  miss  this  significant  postwar 
periodical,  and  hope  for  its  early  resurrection. 

Die  Netie  Rundschau,  once  the  leading  Ger¬ 
man  literary  monthly,  reissued  after  the  war  as 
a  quarterly,  first  from  Stockholm  then  front 
Amsterdam,  had  somewhat  prematurely  an¬ 
nounced  that  beginning  in  January,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
by  publisher  S.  Fischer,  it  would  again  be  a 
monthly,  with  headquarters  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  Dolf  Sternberger,  who  for¬ 
merly  directed  the  excellent  periodical  Wand- 
lung  (publication  of  which  in  the  meantime 
has  unfortunately  been  discontinued),  was  to 
be  Die  Neue  Rundschau’ s  new  chief  editor.  But 
all  this  has  suddenly  been  called  off,  not  without 
causing  some  confusion.  'The  latest  from  pub¬ 
lisher  Suhrkamp  (formerly  S.  Fischer)  is  that 
Bermann-Fischer  in  Amsterdam  will  continue 
issuing  Die  Neue  Rundschau  as  a  quarterly,  in 
cooperation  with  Suhrkamp  Verlag.  Dolf  Stern¬ 
berger  has  resigned  as  chief  editor  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  contributor.  The  editors  of  Die  Neue 
Rundschau  are  Rudolf  Hirsch  (Amsterdam), 
Joachim  Maas  (New  York)  and  Friedrich  Pod- 
szus  (Frankfurt). 
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French:  Literature 

K  Geoffrey  Atkinson.  Les  idees  de  Balzac 
d'apres  la  "Comedie  Humaine,"  Vols.  Ill,  IV. 
Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  1949.  116  pp.  ea. 
— Vol.  Ill:  Influence  du  milieu,  theories  politi- 
ques,  sentiments  religieux,  sciences  occult es. 
Vol.  IV:  La  morale,  les  sentiments  politiques. 

M  Armand  B6gue.  Etat  present  des  etudes  sur 
“Rctif  de  la  Bretonne."  Paris.  Belles  Lettres. 
1948.  232  pp. — Reviews  the  established  con¬ 
cepts  of  R6tif,  indicates  possibilities  of  greater 
use  of  his  work  and  lacunae  in  research  on  it. 

kf  Raymond  Bindelle,  ed.  Etat  present  des  let¬ 
tres  franfoises  de  Belgique.  Vol.  1.  Dison.  1949. 
179  pp. — Nine  specialists  review  distingubhed 
contributions  of  an  impressive  Ibt  of  living 
writers. 

If  Rene  Bray.  La  Preciosite  et  les  Precieux. 
Parb.  Albin  Michel.  1948.  406  pp.  390  fr. — 
From  Thibaut  de  Champagne  to  Jean  Girau- 
doux. 

If.  Pierre  Corneille.  Melite.  Geneve.  Droz 
(Lille.  Giard).  1950.  xliii+147  pp.  3  Sw.  fr. — 
Uses  original  version  (about  1644);  indicates 
later  modifications. 

If  M.  B.  Ellb.  St.  Denys-Garneau,  art  et 
realisme.  Montreal.  Chantecler.  1949.  194  pp. 
— Appreciation  of  a  little  known  but  gift^ 
French  Canadian  poet  who  died  in  1942  at  the 
age  of  30. 

If  Gerard  de  Nerval.  Les  chimhres.  Jeanine 
Moulin,  ed.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard).  New 
ed.,  1949.  liiH“95  pp. — Each  poem  preceded 
by  an  introduction  and  followed  by  a  study  of 
vocabulary,  content,  and  form. 

If  Claude  Paulus.  Essai  sur  La  Bo'etie.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1949.  85  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. 
— Wealth  of  quotations,  extensive  bibliography. 

French:  Fiction  and  Drama 

If  Jean  Cayrol.  La  noire.  Paris.  Seuil  (Neucha- 
tel.  Baconni^e).  1949.  222  pp. — Unrequited 
love;  psychopathic  characters. 

If  Suzanne  Chantal.  La  chaine  et  la  trame. 
Parb.  Plon.  1950.  470  pp.  495  fr. — ^Uneasy,  up¬ 
rooted  life  of  refugees  in  Lbbon,  and  the  vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  a  young  couple  serving  the 
Allies. 

If  Jacques  Crois£  Europe  et  Valhius.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1949.  259  pp.  290  fr. — Loves  and 
adventures  of  a  small,  cosmopolitan  group  in 
Parb  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 

If  Roger  Davesnes.  La  maison  de  mes  p^es. 
Marseille.  Francemonde.  1948.  xv+198  pp. — 
Not  a  family  home,  but  all  of  enchanting  Prov¬ 
ence. 

If  Robert  Gamier.  Les  Juifves;  Bradamante; 


Poesies  diverses.  Raymond  Lebegue,  ed.  Parb. 
Socicte  des  Belies  Lettres.  1949.  334  pp.  $2.25 
u.s. — With  bibliography,  “notices,"  notes  and 
a  vocabulary  of  obsolete  words. 

If  Magali.  Le  jardin  aux  glycines.  Bruxelles. 
Baguette.  1949.  219  pp.  40  Bel.  fr. — Love  story 
involving  a  mysterious  disappearance  and  a  con¬ 
cealed  identity. 

If  Jules  Supervielle.  Sheherazade.  Parb.  Galli- 
mard.  1949.  185  pp.  290  fr. — In  prose  and 
verse;  Oriental  sensuousness  and  imagery. 

If  Marcelle  Vioux.  Rose  Martin  et  I’amour. 
Parb.  Fasqueiie.  1949.  406  pp.  400  fr. — A 
courageous  working  girl  believes  happiness  can 
be  achieved. 

French:  E^ays  and  Reporting 

If  Andr6  Arnoux.  Let  joies.  L’amour  .  .  . 
I’effort.  Avignon.  Aubanel.  1949.  254  pp.— 
Points  the  path  to  happiness  through  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  oneself. 

If  Georges  Duhamel.  Le  hestiaire  et  I’herbier. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1948.  188  pp.  180  fr. 
— 108  miniature  pictures  of  animal  and  plant 
life  that  Duhamel  observed  in  hb  garden. 

If  Andr6  Ransan.  En  dSjeunant  avec  .  .  . 
Bruxelles.  L'^cran  du  Monde  (Parb.  Deux 
Sirenes).  1947.  267  pp.,  ill.  75  Bel.  fr. — In¬ 
formal  sketches  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Shaw, 
Cocteau,  Pagnol,  Mauriac,  Guitry,  et  al.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Bib. 

If  Alix  d’Unienville.  En  vol.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1949.  310  pp.  270  fr. — An  abline  host¬ 
ess'  character-studies  of  her  motley  assortment 
of  passengers. 

If  Andre  Vera.  L'homme  et  le  jardin.  Parb. 
Plon.  1950.  253  pp.  270  fr. — Love  of  gardens 
as  a  mark  of  culture;  gardens  of  yesterday  and 
today. 

If  Stefan  Zweig.  Derniers  messages.  Alzb 
Hella,  tr.  Paris.  Attinger.  1949.  217  pp.  300  fr. 
— Eleven  essays  on  literary  personalities  and 
creativity,  history,  the  Vienna  of  yesterday. 

French:  Arts  and  Music 

If  Roger  Bragard.  Histoire  de  la  musique 
beige.  Vol.  //.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity. 
1949.  93  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — From  1600-1750; 
holding  to  traditions,  final  yielding  to  new 
trends. 

If  L.  Paulb.  Pour  connaitre  la  dentelle.  Anvers. 
Ncderlandsche  Boekhandel.  1947.  136  pp.,  ill. 
-|-  48  plates.  140  Bel.  fr. — Types,  methods, 
and  history  of  lacemaking;  details  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

If  Jean  Groffier.  Le  Chretien  en  face  du  mes¬ 
sage  de  Krishnamurti.  Malines.  C.  E.  L.  F. 
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1949.  40  pp.  16mo. — Christians  should  not 
be  confined  by  sectarian  barriers. 

M  Charles  Pflegcr.  /4ux  prises  avec  le  Christ. 
L  Brevet,  tr.  Mulhousc.  Salvator.  1949.  275  pp. 
480  fr. — Seeks  the  essential  message  of  7  dis' 
similar  personalities:  Pcguy,  Bloy,  Gide,  Chester¬ 
ton,  Dostoevsky,  Soloviev,  Berdiaev. 

M  Maurice  de  Wulf.  PrMs  d’histoire  de  la 
philosophic.  Louvain.  Nauwelaerts.  9th  ed., 

1950.  192  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — Schema  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  4  divisions:  Hindu  and  Chinese,  Greek 
and  Roman,  medieval,  modern. 

French:  History  and  Biography 
M  Les  archives  secretes  de  la  Wilhelmstrasse. 
Vol.  I.  Michel  Tournier,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1950. 
xi+613  pp.  795  fr. — Letters,  notes,  telegrams 
signed  by  Hitler,  Neurath,  Ribbentrop,  and 
others.  Sept.  1937-Sept.  1938,  reveal  Germany’s 
foreign  policy. 

H  Xavier  de  Bourbon.  Les  accords  secrets 
Franco-Anglais  de  decetnbre  1940.  Paris.  Plon. 

1949.  iii+118  pp.  150  fr. — Circumstances, 
content,  execution  of  the  Lord  Halifax-Jacques 
Chevalier  agreement. 

K  Yves  Bouthillier.  Le  drame  de  Vichy.  Vol. 
1:  Face  h  I'Ennemi — Face  a  I'Allie.  Paris.  Plon. 

1950.  320  pp.  420  fr. — The  armistice  of  June 
22,  1940;  the  ensuing  policy  of  “waiting." 

M  Comte  Capelle.  Au  Service  du  Roi.  2  vols. 
Bruxelles.  Dessart.  1949.  320,  236  pp.  96,  87 
Bel.  fr. — Efforts  of  the  King  to  avert  war,  1934- 
40;  defense  of  actions  and  policies  1940-45. 

K  F.  Charles-Roux.  Cinq  mois  tragiques  aux 
Affaires  ttranghres.  Parb.  Plon.  1949.  404  pp. 
480  fr. — May  to  Nov.  1940:  months  of  erbis  for 
France. 

M  Jean-Didier  Chastelain.  Vie  et  mart  du  pays 
du  Zwin.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1949. 
93  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — A  corner  of  Flanders,  deca¬ 
dent  for  five  centuries,  once  a  theater  of  bloody 
conflicts. 

If  Henry  L^gier  Desgranges.  L’dvasion  de 
Madame  de  la  Motte.  Parb.  Librairie  Acad^- 
mique  Perrin.  1949.  256  pp.  270  fr. — Neither 
a  victim  nor  an  adventuress,  but  a  sick  woman, 
if  Albert  Francois.  Trois  chapitres  de  I'epopee 
congolaise.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1949. 
89  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — The  Revolt  of  the  Batetela, 
the  creation  of  the  railroad  in  the  Congo,  anti- 
Leopold  campaign. 

®f  Pierre  Gilbert.  Esquisse  d’une  Histoire  de 
I’tgypte  ancienne  et  de  sa  culture.  Bruxelles. 
Office  de  Publicity.  1949.  114  pp.  +  12  plates 
+  map. — Sketches  hbtorical  details  into  a 
broad,  comprehensive  outline. 

W  Pierre  de  Gorsse.  Reines  en  vacances.  Parb. 
Pavois.  1949.  298  pp.  330  fr. — Queens  and 
quasi-queens  off  duty,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

*f  Frans  van  Kalken.  Histoire  du  peuple  beige 
des  origines  h  nos  jours.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicity.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  279  pp.,  ill. — Empha- 


sb  on  regional btic  spbit  of  Belgians;  some  at¬ 
tention  to  theb  recent  achievements  in  plastic 
art  and  literature. 

H  P.  Martial  Lekeux.  La  petite  Soeur  Ciline. 
Parb.  Albin  Michel.  1949.  254  pp.  +  8  plates. 
300  fr. — A  poor,  pious  young  gbl  who  achieved 
her  ambition  to  become  a  nun  but  died  soon 
afterward. 

M  Jacques  Mordal.  La  Campagne  de  Norvige. 
Parb.  &lf.  1949.  445  pp.,  ill.  6  maps.  660 
fr. — Detailed  study  of  an  epbode  that  demon¬ 
strated  the  deebive  role  of  aviation  in  amphib¬ 
ious  operations. 

If  Felix  Ponteil.  La  monarchic  parlementaire 
1815-1848.  Parb.  Armand  Colin.  1949.  224  pp. 
1 80  fr. — Its  origin,  development  and  opposition 
in  a  period  of  social  upheaval. 

If  Yves  Renouard.  Les  hommes  d’affaires 
italiens  du  Moyen  Age.  Parb.  Armand  Colin. 
1949.  ix4*262  pp.  480  fr. — ^They  developed 
trade  and  shipping,  laid  the  foundations  of 
capitalbm,  and  activated  the  Renaissance. 

If  Marcel  Vanhamme.  Bruxelles  1100-1800. 
Promenades  dans  le  passe.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
Publicite.  1949.  104  pp.  -}-  25  plates.  75  Bel. 
fr. — Ten  promenades  in  10  periods;  attention 
to  buildings,  documents,  and  the  temper  of  the 
times. 

French:  Memoirs 

If  Florian-Parmentier.  Le  r^gne  de  la  bete  ou 
la  tragique  et  sublime  epopee  de  1939-1946. 
Parb.  Clabac.  1948.  308  pp.  350  fr. — Graphic 
account  of  days  of  horror;  episodes,  and  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  people. 

If  General  Gouraud.  Au  Maroc  1911-1914. 
Souvenirs  d’un  Africain.  Parb.  Plon.  1949.  305 
PP.+  12  plates  +  map.  375  fr. — A  soldier  who 
performed  hb  duty  with  devotion. 

French:  Public  Questions 

If  Ambal  Auphan.  Mensonges  et  verite.  Parb. 
Self.  1949.  193  pp.  270  fr. — “Reasons”  for 
France's  defeats  and  loss  of  leadership;  mon¬ 
archy  b  “the  truth”;  socialbt,  communbt  and 
democratic  doctrines  are  “the  lies.” 

If  Henri  Berr.  Allemagne.  Le  contre  et  le 
pour.  Parb.  Albin  Michel.  1950.  112  pp.  150 
fr. — Explanation,  with  documentation,  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  personality  in  hbtory. 

If  Pierre  Billotte.  Le  temps  du  choix.  Parb. 
Laffont.  1950.  246  pp.  350  fr. — Suggests  politi¬ 
cal,  military,  and  economic  measures  against 
Communbm. 

If  Paul  Haesaerts.  L'Etat  Mondial.  Bruxelles. 
Jaric.  1948.  451  pp. — A  new  order  based  on 
the  unity  of  individual  man  and  social  man. 

French:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

If  Jean-Jacques  Bernard.  Rationale  6.  Alexan¬ 
der  Y.  Kroff,  Karl  G.  Bottke,  eds.  New  York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1950.  xxxii+159  pp. 
■+•  5  plates.  $1.90. — “Keenly  perceptive  study  of 
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contemporary  life.”  Vocabulary,  questions,  in¬ 
troduction. 

It  Charles  Cestre,  M.-M.  Dubois.  Gramtnaire 
complete  de  la  langue  anglaise.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1949.  592  pp.  725  £r. — Examples  and  rules  of 
usage  presented  according  to  parts  of  speech; 
index-vocabulary  with  phonetics. 

K  Rene  Georlette.  Quelques  botanistet  beiges. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicity.  1949.  83  pp. — 
The  work  of  Crepin,  Marchal,  Chalon,  Durand, 
Gravis,  Laurent,  Bommer,  Massart. 

French:  Travel  and  Geography 

If  Pierre  Birot.  Le  Portugal.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1950.  222  pp.  180  fr. — Geographical 
study  of  a  diverse  land  and  pet^le. 

K  Maurice  Gauchez.  L‘entre-Sambre-et~Meuse. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1949.  86  pp.  35 
Bel.  fr. — Lyrical  description  of  his  country  by 
a  Walloon;  includes  folklore. 

K  Emma  Lambone.  Prestiges  d' Anvers.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Aujourd'hui.  1949.  112  pp. — A  lyric 
guide-book  for  Liege’s  monuments  and  tra¬ 
ditions. 

If  Alexandra  David  Neel.  Au  coeur  des  Himd- 
layas.  {Le  Nepal).  Bruxelles.  Dessart.  1949.  228 
pp.  +8  plates.  420  fr. — Author’s  wonder  and 
enthusiasm  have  not  waned  after  years  spent 
in  Nepal. 

If  Louis  Roux.  L'Est  Africain  Britannique. 
Paru.  Society  d’Editions  Geographiques,  Mari- 
times  et  Coloniales.  1950.  223  pp.  -|“  16  plates 
4-  2  maps.  650  fr. — A  Vice-Consul’s  study  of 
the  resources  and  problems  of  Kenya,  Tangan¬ 
yika,  Uganda,  Zanzibar. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

If  H.  Frenay-Cid.  Nouveau  folklore.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1949.  79  pp.  35  Bel. 
fr. — Folklore  of  the  last  fifty  years  recorded 
while  in  the  making. 

If  Jacques  Leclercq.  Lefons  de  droit  naturel. 
Vol.  IV:  Let  droits  et  devoirs  individuels  (2 
parts).  Namur.  Wesmael-Charlier.  New  ed., 
1946.  188,  400  pp.  160  Bel.  fr. — ^Part  I:  Vie, 
Disposition  de  soi:  part  11:  Travail,  Propriiti. 

German:  Literature 

If  Richard  Bamberger.  Der  junge  Goethe. 
Wien.  Jugend  und  Volk.  149.  254  pp.  +  8 
plates.  28  s. — ^In  verse  and  life. 

If  Werner  Bergengruen.  Rede  iiber  Goethe. 
Marburg-Lahn.  Simons.  1949.  24  pp.  2  dm. — 
The  Sage  of  Weimar:  synthesis  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Werden  and  Sein,  of  Deutsches  and 
Westlich -Stidliches. 

If  C.  G.  Cams.  Goethe.  Zurich.  Rotapfel.  New 
ed.,  1948.  287  pp.  12.80  Sw.  fr.— Still  one  of 
the  best  and  most  rewarding  Goethe  books. 

If  Karl  Schmid.  Vom  Geist  der  neueren 
Schweizer  Dichtung.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn. 
1949.  22  pp.  1.80  dm. — Lecture  stressing  recon¬ 


ciliation  of  politics  and  culture  in  contemporary 
Swiss  writing. 

If  Ferdinand  Josef  Schneider.  Goethes  "Saty- 
ros"  und  der  Urfaust.  Halle.  Niemeyer.  1949. 
33  pp.  2.50  dm. — Influence  and  impact  of  re¬ 
ligious,  alchemistic  and  Masonic  18th  century 
Geheimgesellschaften  on  the  young  Goethe,  re¬ 
flected  in  Urfaust. 

If  Die  Stockholmer  Neue  Rundschau.  Aus- 
wahl.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  1949.  460 
pp.  8  dm. — Significant  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  from  Die  Neue  Rundschau  when  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  quarterly  from  Stockholm  (1945- 
48). 

If  Hermann  Weinert.  Dichtung  aus  dem  Glau- 
ben.  Hamburg.  Hansbeher  Gildenverlag.  2nd 
ed.,  1948.  211  pp. — Poets  who  devoted  their 
genius  to  a  renewal  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

If  Worte  der  Freundschaft  fiir  Alexander  von 
Bernus.  Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1949.  142  pp. 
+  8  plates.  4.80  dm. — Tributes  and  letters  to 
the  70-year -old  poet  by  friends:  H.  Hesse,  Th. 
Mann,  Rilke,  E)ehmel,  Lasker-Schuler,  et  al., 
with  drawings  by  Kubin  and  von  Hoerschel- 
mann. 

German:  Fiction  and  Drama 

If  Alice  Berend.  Ein  Hundeleben.  Baden- 
Baden.  P.  Keppler.  1950.  207  pp.  7.80  dm. — 
Delightful  autobiographical  story  of  a  grand 
seigneur  £>obcrman,.told  in  philosophical  aph- 
orbms. 

If  Alexander  von  Bernus.  Schlosslegende. 
Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1949.  79  pp.,  ill.  1.80 
dm. — Eine  ungeuiohnliche  Begebenheit,  told  in 
romantic  Novelle  fashion. 

If  Alfons  von  Czibulka.  Das  Abschiedskonzert. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1949.  270  pp.  4.85  dm. 
— Serio-comic  incidents  in  the  troubled  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  group  of  sentimental  artbts  whose 
leader  b  the  young  Joseph  Haydn. 

If  Alfons  von  Czibulka.  Der  Kerzelmacher 
von  Sankt  Stephan.  Gutersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
1949.  363  pp.  5.85  dm. — The  troubled  stream 
of  love;  laid  in  the  glamorous  capital  of  Em¬ 
press  Maria  Theresa. 

If  Rudolf  von  Eichthal.  Die  grotse  Schwei- 
gerin.  Wien.  Scholle.  1949.  487  pp.,  ill. — The 
old  k’  k‘  Armee,  in  eight  frivolous  Geschichten. 

If  Olav  Gullvaag.  Im  Lichte  der  Gnade.  Elba- 
beth  Ihle,  Dannis  Sandberg,  trs.  Berlin.  Herbig. 
1949.  374  pp.  12  dm. — Concludes  Norwegun 
success  novel  Es  begann  in  einer  Mittsommer- 
nacht. 

If  Paul  Gurk.  Die  goldene  Barke.  Neuwied. 
Michael.  1949.  304  pp.  7.20  dm. — A  phase  of 
the  republic  of  Venice  under  its  Doge  Giulio 
Gianelli. 

If  Adolphe  Konschegg.  Auch  das  hat  tich 
ereignet.  Herrliberg-Ziirich.  Biihl.  1950.  216  pp. 
12  Sw.  fr. — Five  dense,  tense  novels  in  Iberian 
setting. 
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M  Heinz  Kiikclhaus.  Thomas,  der  Perlen- 
fischer.  Berlin.  Hcrbig.  New  cd.,  1949.  299  pp. 
10  dm. — Poetic  novel  in  Hamsun  vein:  out  o£ 
the  depth  and  endlessness  of  life  comes  the 
purest  innermost  treasure. 

M  Kurt  Kusenberg.  Der  blaue  Traum.  Stutt¬ 
gart  Rowohlt  New  ed.,  1949.  265  pp.  7.50 
(]in. — Nineteen  short  stories  by  an  expert  in  the 
selfsame  Geschichte  genre. 

If  August  Malk.  Das  bliihende  Meer.  Fred 
Ottow,  Erik  Thomson,  trs.  Berlin.  Herbig.  1949. 
292  pp.  10  dm. — Fishermen-farmers  of  Estonia; 
the  sea  is  both  their  enemy  and  their  provider. 
Vlwan  Nowikow.  Puschifin  in  der  Verban- 
nung.  Robert  von  Radetzky,  tr.  Potsdam.  Riit- 
ten  &  Loening.  1949.  388  pp. — Engrossing  fic¬ 
tional  treatment  of  episode;  Russian  original 
published  in  1944  {Puschkin  na  juge). 

M  Thomas  Raucat.  Die  ehrenwerte  Landpartie. 
Gert  Frank,  tr.  Berlin.  Herbig.  1949.  249  pp. 
8  dm. — Tender,  deliciously  ironic  story  of  a 
Japanese  girl  and  Mr.  Foreigner. 

If  Ernst  Schnabel.  Sie  sehen  den  Marmor 
nicht.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  1949.  123 
pp. — Thirteen  short  stories  in  modernistic  vein. 
If  Margit  Soderholm.  All  irdisch  Freud.  Rich¬ 
ard  Wolfram,  tr.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1949.  496  pp. 
16.50  Sw.  fr. — Passionate  love  story  in  rustic 
letting. 

If  Gunther  Weisenborn.  Ballade  vom  Eulen- 
Spiegel,  pom  Federle,  und  von  der  dicken 
Pompane.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1949.  77  pp. — 
The  only  unbeatable  weapon  against  tyranny 
is  laughter. 

German:  Essays 

If  Be^enntnisse  xu  Goethe.  Deutsch-Franzd- 
sische  Schriftenreihe  zum  200.  Geburtstag.  /.  W. 
Goethes.  Vol.  I.  Andre  Gide.  Danb^  an  Goethe. 
Vol.  2.  Hans  Gabriel  Falk.  Goethes  christliches 
Erbe  und  seine  Mahnung  zum  Frieden.  E. 
Charlotte  Roland,  Gunther  Schulz,  eds.  Mainz. 
Internationaler  Universum-Verlag.  1949.  24, 
75  pp.  2,  2.80  dm. — Gide  acknowledges  Goe¬ 
the’s  intellectual  legacy;  Falk  presents  Goethe 
as  thinker  who  strove  for  peace  of  soul. 

If  Carl  J.  Burckhardt.  Gestalten  und  Machte. 
Munchen.  Rinn.  n.d.  255  pp.  +  7  plates.  12.50 
dm. — Collection  of  lectures  and  essays  on  Eras¬ 
mus,  Pirckheimer,  Micheli  du  Crest,  Maria 
'Theresa,  Gentz,  Grillparzer,  by  a  leading  his¬ 
torian. 

If  Karl  Korn.  Der  gezdhmte  Mensch.  Diissel- 
dorf.  Schwann.  1949.  180  pp.  5.80  dm. — 
Twenty-one  thoughtful  "moralistische  Tral(- 
tate"  in  praise  of  Gesittung. 

If  Hans  Sedlmayr.  Grosse  und  Elend  des 
Menschen.  Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  88  pp.  0.40 
t. — Essays  on  Michelangelo,  Rembrandt  and 
Daumier,  in  the  distinguished  Symposion 
series. 

If  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Die  Briider  Grimm.  Frank¬ 


furt  a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  1948.  66  pp.  2  dm. — 
Theirs  was  a  German  contribution  to  humanity. 

German:  Art 

If  Erwin  Bielefeld.  Von  griechischer  Malerei. 
Halle.  Niemeyer.  1949.  20  pp.  H-  18  plates.  5 
M. — Competent,  well  illustrated  treatise  in  the 
scholarly  Hallische  Monographien  series. 

If  Ludwig  Grote.  Deutsche  Stilfibel.  Bamberg. 
Baessler.  New  ed.,  1949.  130  pp.,  ill.  4.50  dm. 
— The  metamorphosis  of  architectural  forim; 
plastic  examples  and  concise  explanation. 

If  Eduard  Holzmair.  Miinzkunst  in  dsterreich. 
Wien.  Wolfrum.  1948.  33  pp.  +  48  plates. — 
Excellent  reproductions  and  descriptions  of  Aus¬ 
trian  coins  from  1130  to  1930. 

^  Erika  Kirchner-Doberer.  Stift  St.  Florian. 
Wien.  Wolfrum.  1948.  38  pp.  -+•  48  plates. — 
Richly  illustrated  presenution  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  masterpiece  of  architecture  in  which  Anton 
Bruckner  made  his  home. 

If  Karl  Schefold.  Griechische  Plastil^  I.  Die 
grossen  Bildhauer  des  archcdschen  At  hen.  Basel. 
Birkhauser.  n.d.  77  pp.  -H  90  plates.  8.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Treatise  on  early  Greek  sculpture,  richly,  sig¬ 
nificantly  illustrated. 

If  Fritz  Schumacher.  Grundlagen  fiir  das 
Studium  der  Baulfunst.  Munchen.  Rinn.  n.d. 
135  pp.  4.80  dm. — First  draft  1916,  completed 
after  World  War  II,  a  classic  legacy  to  archi¬ 
tects,  written  by  a  master. 

If  Charles  de  Tolnay.  Werlf^  und  Weltbild  des 
Michelangelo.  Zurich.  Rhein- Verlag.  1949.  119 
pp.  9  Sw.  fr. — ^Translation  of  lecture  series 
given  in  1948  at  the  College  de  France. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

If  Karl  Barth.  Die  Wirk}ichkeit  des  neuen 
Menschen.  Zollikon-Ziirich.  Evangelischer  Ver¬ 
lag.  1950.  31  pp.  2.20  Sw.  fr. — ^Three  lectures 
to  French  pastors,  based  on  Paul’s  word  on  the 
“new  man,”  “der  nach  Gott  geschaffen  ist  in 
wahrhafter  Gerechtigkeit  und  Heiligkeit.” 

If  Ernst  Benz.  Wichern  und  der  Soxialismus. 
Stuttgart.  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1949.  45 
pp.  1.85  dm. — A  warning  that  society  must  be 
converted,  or  the  established  order  is  doomed. 

If  Bhagavadgita,  Gesang  des  Erhabenen.  Her- 
tha  Martens,  tr.  Soecking.  Bachmair.  2nd  ed., 
1949.  110  -j-  xi  pp.  5.80  dm. — Separate  post¬ 
word  and  glossary  of  untranslatable  terms. 

If  Max  Brod.  Das  Diesseitswunder.  Wiesbaden. 
Limes.  1949.  87  pp.  3.80  dm. — As  revealed  in 
Judaism’s  Palestine  solution. 

If  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Grundriss  der  allge- 
meinen  Geschichte  der  Philosophie.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Klostermann.  1949.  268  pp.  7  dm. — Lit¬ 
eral  reproduction  of  the  last  (sixth)  edition. 

If  Joseph  Eberle.  Das  Alte  Testament.  1.  Band. 
Franz  Konig,  ed.  Wien.  Herder.  1949.  xx  + 
321  pp.  16.20  s. — Prominent  poets,  artists, 
scholars,  sutesmen  of  all  centuries  bear  wit- 
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ness  to  the  eternal  value  of  the  Book  of  Books. 

M  Viktor  E.  Frankl.  Der  unbewusste  Gott. 
Wien.  Amandus.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  123  pp.  14.50 
s. — Thb  Geist-Gewissen-Lehre  by  a  doctor  who, 
as  a  philosopher,  may  be  placed  within  the 
realm  of  “Chrbtian  Exbtentialbm,’*  has  been 
hailed  as  “psychoanalytischer  Gottetbeweis." 

M  Friedrich  Heiler.  Vnsterblichkeitsglaube  und 
Jenseitshoffnung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Religion. 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1950.  35  pp.  2.20  Sw. 
fr. — Life  after  death;  Paradise  and  Hell;  reincar¬ 
nation  and  resurrection  in  non-Chrbtian  and 
Chrbtian  concepts. 

Der  Herr  der  Welt  ein  kUines  Kind.  Hans 
Asmussen,  ed.  Stuttgart  Evangelisches  Ver* 
lagswerk.  1949,  152  pp.  6.50  dm. — Chrbtmas 
sermons  from  331  A.D.  to  the  present. 

Joseph  Munzhuber.  Eine  Einfubrung  in  die 
Philotophie.  Niirnberg.  Die  Egge.  1948.  389  pp. 
12.80  dm. — Useful  textbook  for  beginning  se¬ 
mesters. 

M  Loub  de  Raeymaeker.  Einfiihrung  in  die 
Philotophie.  E.  Wetzel,  tr,  Einsiedeln.  Ben- 
ziger.  1949.  336  pp.  17.50  Sw.  fr. — Hbtorical 
summary,  basic  pr^lems,  schools,  works. 

If  Karl  Rahner  S.  J.  Von  der  Not  und  dem 
Segen  des  Gebetet.  Innsbruck.  Felizian  Rauch. 
1949.  156  pp.  14,70  $. — “As  long  as  the  hands 
remain  folded,  all  falling  into  horror  and  death 
b  merely  falling  into  the  abyss  of  Love  Eternal.” 

If  Kurt  Reidemeister.  Das  exabyte  Den  hen  der 
Griechen.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  1949. 
108  pp. — Interpretations  of  Euclid,  Plato,  Arb- 
totle. 

If  Oskar  Trautmann.  Die  Wiederkehr  Gottes. 
Stuttgart  Koehler.  1949.  307  pp.  9.80  dm. — 
Studies  of  Voltaire,  Robespierre,  Napoleon, 
Goethe,  Carlyle,  Nietzsche,  Tolstoy,  Kagawa, 
and  others;  humanbtic  viewpoint. 

If  Theodor  Valentiner.  Kant  und  seine  Lehre. 
Stuttgart.  Reclam.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  109  pp.  1.20 
dm. — Introduction  to  hb  critical  philosophy. 

If  Leo  Webmantel.  Der  Protest  Jetu.  Wurz¬ 
burg.  Augustinus.  1949.  392  pp.  8.50  dm. — 
Fictionalized  “according  to  the  testimonies  of 
contemporaries.” 

German:  History  and  Biography 

If  Peter  Diiirenmatt.  Kleine  Geschichte  der 
Schweiz  wahrend  des  xweiten  Welthrieges. 
Zurich.  Schweizer  Spiegel.  1949.  Ill  pp.  + 
4  plates.  6.50  Sw.  fr. — “.  .  .  dem  L«ct  zu 
zeigen,  wie  das  Wunder  geschehen  konnte,  dass 
der  foderalbtische  Alpenzwerg  dem  nordlichen 
‘Giganten’  und  dem  von  ihm  angezettelten 
Geschehen  widerstehen  konnte.  .  .  .” 

If  Will  Durant.  Die  Geschichte  der  Zivilization. 
Vol.  III.  Caesar  und  Chrittut.  Ernst  Schneider, 
tr.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  813  pp.  +  39  plates 
+  map.  43.50  Sw.  fr. — Translation  of  the 
third  volume  of  Durant’s  compendious  work. 

If  Karl  Jacobs.  Felix  Timmermans.  Dusseldorf. 


Schwann.  1949.  251  pp.,  ill.  -J-  4  plates.  7.50 

dm.  — Well  documented,  vividly  evocative  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  late  Flembh  poet,  by  his  German 
translator  and  long-time  collaborator. 

If  Ottokar  Janetschek.  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph. 
Wien,  Amalthea.  1949.  440  pp.  +  34  plates. 
48  s. — Destinies  and  tragedies  “aus  der  guten 
alten  Zeit.” 

If  Georg  Mbch.  Geschichte  der  Autobiogra- 
phie.  Vol.  1:  Das  Altertum.  Bern.  Francke.  3rd 

ed. ,  1949.  354  pp.  15.50  Sw.  fr. — Considerably 
augmented  new  edition  (first:  1907,  second: 
1931)  of  a  widely  acclaimed  standard  work. 

If  Romain  Rolland.  Das  Leben  Tolstois.  O.  R. 
Sylvester,  tr.,  Wilhelm  Herzog,  ed.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  New  ed.,  1949.  231  pp.  +  8  plates. 
12  Sw.  fr. — Forever  a  masterly  portrait. 

If  Paul  Schurek.  Nichtt  geht  verloren.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Springer.  1949.  203  pp.  4.80  dm. — Fic¬ 
tional  treatment  of  the  story  of  the  German 
physiebt  Robert  Mayer,  congenial  contemporary 
of  Liebig,  Gauss  and  Helmholtz. 

German:  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence 

If  Goethes  Briefe  an  Frau  von  Stein.  Jonas 
Frankel,  ed.  Basel.  Birkhauser.  1949.  397  pp. 
+  8  plates.  8.60  Sw.  fr. — Selection  from  the 
editor’s  Kritische  Gesamtausgabe  (1908). 

If  Julia  Wirth  -  Stockhausen.  U nverlierbare 
Kindheit.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1949.  160  pp. 
-+•  4  plates.  6.80  dm. — Childhood  memories  of 
the  daughter  of  the  great  German  Lied  singer 
Julius  Stockhausen. 

German:  Textbooks 
If  Victor  Klemperer.  Die  moderne  franzd- 
tische  Prota.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  3rd  ed.,  1948. 
312  pp.  |3J5. — Textbook  and  guide  on  pres¬ 
ent-day  authors. 

If  Harry  Steinhauer,  William  Sundermeyer, 
eds.  Introduction  to  German.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1950,  viii+181  pp.  $1.90. — In  3  parts: 
conversation,  essential  grammar,  reference 
grammar. 

Carman:  Miscellaneous 
If  Hans  Cloos.  Gesprdch  mit  der  Erde.  Miin- 
chen.  Piper.  New  ed.,  1949,  389  pp.  +  79 
plates.  18.80  dm. — "Geologische  Welt-  und 
Lebensfahrt”  through  four  continents  and 
three  oceans  in  fifty  years  of  a  geologbt’s  life. 

If  Die  Freundschaft  zwischen  Hutten  und 
Erasmus.  Karl  Buchner,  ed.  and  tr.  Munchen. 
Alber.  1948.  74  pp.  2.50  dm. — Erasmus’  letter 
on  Thomas  Morus  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  biographical  essay. 

If  Johannes  Hubschmid.  Romanica  Helvetica. 
Vol.  30.  Praeromanica.  Bern.  Francke.  1949. 
130  pp.  15  Sw.  fr. — Studies  on  the  pre-Ro¬ 
manic  vocabulary  of  Romania,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Franco-Proven^l  and  Provencal 
idioms  of  the  Western  Alps. 
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M  lahrbuch  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Wiener  T he- 
aterforschung  1946-47.  ^uard  Casde,  ed. 
Wien.  Jugcnd  und  Volk.  1949.  240  pp.,  ill.  35  s. 
—Report  on  1944-1946  Vienna  season;  excerpts 
from  Hugo  Thimig’s  diary;  autobiographical 
sketch  by  ballet  master  Paolo  Rainoldi  (1781- 
1853),  etc. 

It  W.  Junk.  50  Jahre  Antiquar.  A.  C.  Klooster, 
W.  Weisbach,  eds.  's-Gravenhage.  Dr.  W.  Junk. 
1949.  431  pp.  $4.20. — Posthumously  published 
autobiography  and  fascinating  memoirs  of  an 
expert  seeker  of  bibliophilic  jewels. 

M  Mil  Goethe  dutch  das  fahr.  Franz  Lam- 
precht,  ed.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1950.  109  pp.,  ill. 

_ Charmingly  illustrated  1950  pocket  calendar 

with  a  Goethe  maxim  for  each  day. 

Spanish:  Literature 
M  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaza,  ed.  Historia  general 
de  las  literaturas  Hispdnicas.  Barcelona.  Bana. 
1949.  3  vols.  400  ptas. — “Las  literaturas  La- 
tinoespahola,  Araboespanola,  Hebriicoespahola, 
Castellana,  Galaica,  (^talana,  Vascuence,  His- 
panoamericana,  Filipina.” 

K  Jose  M.  Llovera.  Verdaguer.  Aspecto  sacer¬ 
dotal  de  su  obra  poetica.  Barcelona.  Luis  Gili. 
1946.  61  pp. — Last  address  in  a  series  com¬ 
memorating  the  birth  of  the  poet-priest. 

VE.  Segura  Covarsi.  La  Cancion  petrarquista 
en  la  Itrica  espanola  del  Siglo  de  Oro.  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
1949.  334  pp. — The  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Petrarchan  canzone  in  Spain  during  the  16th 
century. 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

If  J.  A.  Gimenez-Arnau.  La  cancion  del 
jilguero.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1947.  375  pp.  25 
ptas. — A  successful  writer  turns  to  the  ascetic 
life  for  real  happiness. 

K  Graham  Greene.  El  reves  de  la  trama. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1949.  313  pp.  $9  m-n. — 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Wilcock. 

V  Elisa  Mujica.  Los  dos  tiempos.  Br^oti. 
Iqueima.  1949.  244  pp. — Sentimental  novel  of 
contemporary  Quito,  by  a  new  writer. 

K  L.  Velez  de  Guevara.  Reinar  despues  de 
morir:  El  Diablo  estd  en  Cantillana.  Manuel 
Munoz  Cortes,  ed.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1948. 
lxxiii+204  pp.  |2  u.s.— -Scholarly  introduction 
and  footnotes  by  the  editor. 

Spanish:  Verse 

M  Carlos  Augusto  Leon.  A  solas  con  la  vida. 
Caracas.  Avila  GriBca.  1948.  92  pp. — Marked 
by  intensity. 

Jaime  Torres  Bodet.  Sonetos.  Mexico.  Con 
el  Autor.  1949.  124  pp. — The  Mexican  states¬ 
man  is  also  one  of  the  purest  of  contemporary 
poets. 

Spanish:  E^ays 

if  Cyril  Connolly.  La  tumba  sin  sosiego.  Ri¬ 
cardo  Baeza,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1949.  209 


pp. — Observations  from  an  ivory  tower. 

if  T.  S.  Eliot.  Notas  para  la  definicidn  de  la 
cultura.  Jeronimo  Alberto  Arancibia,  tr.  Bueno* 
Aires.  Emece.  1949.  201  pp.  $8  m-n. — Adds  to 
Grandes  Ensayistas  series  this  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  culture  to  politics,  education  and 
journalism. 

Spanish:  History  and  Biography 
if  Azorin.  Valencia.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpe  Arg.  1949.  208  pp.  $3.50  m-n. — Some¬ 
what  Betionized  autobiography. 

if  Emilio  Carilla.  Quevedo  (Entre  dos  cen- 
tenarios).  -Tucumin.  Universidad  Nacional. 

1949.  236  pp.  $15  m-n. — Biographical  and 
critical  essays  on  the  16th  century  poet  and 
moralist. 

if  Ricardo  Castaneda  Paganini.  Historia  de  la 
real  y  pontificia  Universidad  de  San  Carlos  de 
Guatemala.  San  Carlos,  Guatemala.  Tipografia 
Nacional.  1947.  197  pp. — Details  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  founding  (17th  century)  and  develop¬ 
ment  through  colonial  period, 
if  PorBrio  Diaz  Machicao.  20  lecciones  sobre 
Bolivar.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1949.  107  pp. 
— As  soldier,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  but 
must  of  all.  Liberator. 

if  Rodrigo  Facio.  Trayectoria  y  crisis  de  la 
Federacidn  Centroamericana.  San  Jo*6.  Uni¬ 
versidad  de  Costa  Rica.  1949.  139  pp. — Study 
of  geographic,  economic  and  political  aspects, 

revised  and  enlarged  by  new  research.  _ 

if  Lewis  Hanke.  Bartolome  de  las  Casas.  An¬ 
tonio  Hernindez  Travieso,  tr.  La  Habana.  So- 
ciedad  Economica  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  1949. 
xlv  +  126  pp.  -f-  3  plates. — As  political  thinker, 
historian,  anthropologist.  Prologue  by  Fernando 
Ortiz. 

if  David  James.  Monvoisin.  Clara  de  la  Rosa, 
tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1949.  97  pp.  16  plates. 
$8  m-n. — Contribution  to  the  study  of  cultural 
tics  between  France  and  South  America. 

if  Gregorio  Lasala  Navarro.  La  mujer  delin- 
cuente  en  Espana  y  su  tratamiento  correcciortal. 
Vol.  1.  Buenos  Aires.  Institutos  Pcnales  de  la 
Nacion.  1948.  119  pp. — Historical  survey  of 
ideas  and  methods  of  correction;  Sra.  Peron’s 
visit  to  prisons. 

if  Emile  Schaub-Koch.  Constancio  C.  Vigil  y 
su  obra.  F.  Ruiz  Llanoz,  tr.  Buenos  Aires. 
Comitc  Cultural  Argentino.  n.d.  104  pp. — An 
appreciation  of  practical  idealism. 

if  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  La  civilizacion  puesta  a 
prueba.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1949.  317  pp. 
$14  m-n. — First  book  of  Toynbee  to  be  put 
into  Spanish. 

Spanish :  Public  Questions 

if  Germin  Arciniegas.  La  hora  de  Colombia 
(Un  documento  de  afirmacion  liberal).  Mexico. 

1950.  30  pp. — Colombia’s  best  writers  unite  in 
a  letter  of  protest  to  the  President  against  denial 
of  free  speech. 
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H  Eugen  Relgis.  Los  principios  humanitaristas. 
Montevideo.  Humanidad.  New  ed.,  1950.  56 
pp. — First  edition  in  Roumanian,  Bucharest, 
1922. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Books 
«  Edin  Brenes.  El  Hombre  de  Negro.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1949.  ix4-137  pp.,  ill.  $2.25. 
— Easy  reader  about  international  spy  ring; 
translation  and  conversation  exercises. 

M  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Directorio  de  re¬ 
vistas  y  periodicos  de  Cuba.  Habana.  Anuario 
Bibliogrifico  Cubano.  1950.  54  pp. — Listed 
geographically  and  numbered;  index^  by  sub¬ 
ject. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 
M  Rossi  Magliano.  28  obras.  Montevideo.  Im- 
presora  Uruguaya.  n.d.  7  pp.  +  32  plates. — 
Photographs  of  sculpture  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  grace. 

H  Rodolfo  Mondolfo.  Problemas  y  metodos  de 
la  investigadon  en  historia  de  la  filosofta.  Tu- 
cumin,  Arg.  Universidad  Nacional.  1949.  222 
pp.  $12  m-n. — From  the  Greeks  to  the  present. 
Cieveloped  from  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  Italy,  and  the  University  of  Cdrdoba, 
Argentina. 

If  Georges  Poyer.  La  psicologia  de  los  cardc- 
teres.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz.  1949.  133  pp. — 
Part  of  the  Nuevo  Tratado  de  Psicologia  by 
Georges  Dumas,  et  al.  (Vol.  VII,  Fasc.  2). 

English:  Fiction 

M  Giuseppe  Berto.  The  Work^s  of  God  and 
Other  Stories.  Angus  Davidson,  tr.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1950.  224  pp.  $1.50. — 
"The  tragic  impact  of  war  on  its  victims.” 

If  Italo  Svevo.  As  a  Man  Grows  Older.  Beryl 
de  Zoete,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1949.  245  pp.  $3. — First  published  at  Trieste  in 
1898  as  Senilita. 

English:  Essays 

If  Charles  Montgomery  Gray.  Hugh  Latimer 
and  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1950.  62  pp.  $1.50. — ^The 
Harvard  Phi  Beu  Kappa  Prize  Essay  for  1949. 

If  Carlo  Levi.  Of  Fear  and  Freedom.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus.  1950.  135  pp.  $2.75. — 
"Lucid,  fearless,  ruthless”  profession  of  faith, 
political  and  philosophical,  by  the  author  of 
Christ  Stopped  At  EMi. 

If  Francois  Mauriac.  Proust’s  Way.  Elsie  Pell, 
tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  105 
pp.  $3. — Sympathetic  interpretation  inter¬ 
spersed  with  letters  from  Proust  to  author. 

English:  Art  and  Music 

If  Augustus  John.  John  Rothenstein,  ed.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  3rd  ed.,  1946. 
26  pp.,  ill.  +  84  plates.  $5. — Beautiful  repro¬ 
ductions  of  significant  paintings  by  the  great 
British  artist 

If  Paul  Claudel.  T he  Eye  Listens.  Elsie  Pell, 


tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  ix 
+  293  pp.  +  10  plattt.  $5. — Infuses  painting, 
music,  stained  glass  windows,  and  architecture 
with  mysticism  and  spiritual  significance. 

If  Katherine  S.  Dreier,  James  S.  Sweeney, 
Naum  Gabo.  Three  Lectures  on  Modern  Art. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1949.  x+91 
pp.,  ill.  $3.75. — "Intrinsic  Significance"  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Art;  Modern  Art  and  Tradition;  A  Retro¬ 
spective  View  of  Constructive  Art. 

If  Ian  Parrott.  Pathways  to  Modern  Music. 
London.  Unwin.  1947.  55  pp.  3/6. — Modern¬ 
ism  simply  explained  by  reference  to  the  music 
of  the  past  200  years. 

English:  Philosophy 
If  Rudolph  Friedmann.  Kierl^egaard.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1949.  68  pp.  $1.50. — 
Psychoanalysis  of  Kierkegaard  "from  evidences 
about  his  life  revealed  in  his  writings.” 

If  TAe  Gandhi  Sutras.  D.  S.  Sarma,  ed.  New 
York.  Devin-Adair.  1949.  xvii+174  pp.  $2.50. 
— 108  statements  of  principles,  amplified  by 
quotations  from  Gandhi's  writings. 

If  Golden  Jubilee  Souvenir.  Sri  Niranjananan- 
da  Swamy,  ed.  Tiruvannamalai,  S.  India.  2nd 
ed.,  1949.  376  pp.  3  plates.  $4.20. — ^Poems, 
essays  and  testimonials  in  praise  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  Bhagavan  Sri  Ramana. 

English:  History  and  Biography 

If  Edward  O.  Guerrant.  Roosevelt’s  Good 
Neighbor  Policy.  Albuquerque.  University  of 
New  Mexico  Press.  1950.  x-f'235  pp.  $3.50. — 
Abandonment  of  intervention,  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedures,  trade  agreement  program,  cultural 
tics;  1933-45. 

If  A  Poc^^et  History  of  Switzerland.  B.  Brad- 
held,  compiler.  Zurich.  Schweizer  Spiegel.  1949. 
64  pp. — Narrative  text  in  present  tense.  Guide 
to  places. 

If  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Baudelaire.  Martin  Turnell, 
tr.  Norfolk.  New  Directions.  1950.  192  pp. 
$1.50. — Psychoanalysis  with  abundant  refer¬ 
ence  to  writings. 

English:  Psychology  and  Sociology 
If  Hugh  Woodwonh.  The  Nature  and  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Understanding.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Can¬ 
ada.  The  Author  (344  E.  26th  Street).  1949. 
142  pp.  $4. — The  nature  of  consciousness  and 
the  technique  of  expanding  and  strengthening 
it. 

If  Yivo  Annual  of  Jewish  Social  Science.  Vol. 
IV.  New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute. 
1949.  312  pp. — Articles  on  language,  religious 
trends,  Jewish  communities,  anti-Semitism,  etc. 

English:  Public  Questions 
If  Seymour  Cocks,  R.  W.  G.  Mackay,  Maurice 
Edclman,  cds.  Europe’s  First  Parliament.  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Strasbourg  Assembly,  1949. 
London.  Gollancz.  1950.  24  pp.  1/. — Achieve¬ 
ments  and  problems  remaining,  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  viewpoints  of  three  Labour  M.  P.’s. 
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If  W.  H.  Marwick.  Scottish  Devolution.  Lon¬ 
don.  Gollancz.  1950.  28  pp.  1/. — Outlines  the 
Nationalist  Case,  other  schemes,  suggestions  for 
compromise. 

If  Friedrich  Mcinecke.  The  German  Catastro¬ 
phe.  Sidney  B.  Fay,  tr.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1950.  xiii+121  pp.  $3. 
—Competent  translation  of  the  distinguished 
German  historian's  analysis  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Third  Reich. 

If  Maurice  Parmelee.  Geo-Economic  Regional¬ 
ism  and  World  Federation.  New  York.  Expo¬ 
sition  Press.  1949.  xi+137  pp.  $2.50. — Region¬ 
alism  as  a  basis  for  world  federation  and  de¬ 
lineation  of  regions. 

English:  Text  and  Reference  Books 
If  D.  W.  Alden,  O.  E.  Fellows,  et  al.  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Critical  and  Biographical  References. 
1949  Supplement.  New  York.  Stechert-Hafner. 
1950.  v-fl04  pp. — For  the  study  of  contempo¬ 
rary  French  literature;  by  subjects  and  by  au¬ 
thors;  revised  to  include  authors  writing  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  work  after  1885. 

If  Chaim  Rabin.  Hebrew.  London.  Lund 
Humphries.  1949.  viii+135  pp.  10/6. — Short 
extracts  from  contemporary  writings  represent¬ 
ing  the  westernized,  biblicized,  midrashic-me- 
dieval,  and  semi-colloquial  styles.  Footnote 
vocabulary. 

English:  Miscellaneous 
If  Ludwig  Curtius.  Rome.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  1950.  185  pp.,  ill.  $1.95. — Selective 
guide  to  Rome’s  historical  and  spiritual  monu¬ 
ments. 

If  Homage.  New  Delhi.  Minbtry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Broadcasting,  n.d.  71  pp.,  ill.  1  r. — 
To  Gandhi,  by  international  personalities. 

M  Grace  Pauline  Ihrig.  Heroines  in  French 
Drama  of  the  Romantic  Period  1829-1848. 
New  York.  King’s  Crown.  1950.  246  pp.  $3. — 
A  reflection  of  the  period’s  social  problems, 
manners,  and  philosophy. 

If  Dorothy  Schons.  Book^  Censorship  in  New 
Spain.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Edwards.  1949.  45 
2-col.  pp.,  ill. — Excerpts  and  summaries  of 
letters  preserved  in  National  Archives  in  Madrid. 
Bibliography. 

W  Etsu  Inagaki  Sugimoto.  A  Daughter  of  the 
Samurai.  London.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  New  ed., 
1950.  288  pp.  4*  8  plates.  12/6. — First  reprint 
since  the  war  of  a  popular  account  of  how  a 
daughter  of  feudal  Japan  became  Westernized. 

IS  Wilfred  Owen  Poems.  Edmund  Blundcn, 
ed.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1949.  viii 
+  135  pp.  $1.50. — Trench  warfare,  World 
War  I. 

Danish:  Miscellaneous 
^  Astrid  8c  Erik  Tetens  Nielsen.  Ligeud  ad 
Landvejen  til  Sahara.  Kobenhavn.  Nyt  Nor- 
disk.  1949.  174  pp.,  ill.  8.50  kr. — Along  the 
highway  to  the  Sahara. 


If  Anders  Thuborg.  7  Dag  og  i  Goar;  ureger- 
lige  Vers.  Lemvig.  Nielsen.  1948.  60  pp.  Gratis. 
— Humor  and  nostalgia,  robust  dialect  and  dig¬ 
nified  language. 

Dutch:  Miscellaneous 
If  Andre  Demedts.  Voor  de  avond  volt.  Brus¬ 
sel.  De  Kinkhoren  (Dcscl6e  de  Brouwer).  1947. 
360  pp.  85  Bel.  fr. — Humble  endurance  of  life 
is  the  finest  human  attitude. 

If  Ida  M.  Gerhardt.  Kwatrijnen  in  opdracht. 
Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1949.  62  pp.  3.90 
fl. — Anger  and  despair  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  rural  beauty  in  her  native  land. 

If  Arthur  van  Schendel.  Angiolino  en  de 
Lente.  Maastricht.  Boosten  8c  Stols.  6th  ed.,  n.d. 
50  pp. — De  luxe  edition  of  one  of  the  late  poet- 
novelist’s  most  delicate  short  stories.  Theme: 
“En  zondig  mensch  is  nooit  geheel  zondig.  . . .’’ 

Finnish:  Miscellaneous 
If  E.  J.  Ellila.  Suomen  Kir}al(aupan  iMettelo 

1947.  Helsinki.  Kirjavalitys  OMkeyhtio.  1947. 
272  2-col.  pp.  -|-  59  3-col.  pp. — Bibliographi¬ 
cal  listings  by  authors;  subject  classification. 

If  Maria  Jotuni.  Jddhyvdiset.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1949.  95  pp.  220  mk. — Aphorisms  of  disen¬ 
chantment  with  the  quest  for  love  and  truth. 

Hungarian:  Art 

If  Virgil  Borbiro.  A  Magyar  Klasszicizmus 
Epiteszete.  Budapest.  Hungiria.  1948.  120  pp., 
ill.  48  ft. — Empire  architecture  linked,  like 
that  of  other  times,  to  the  spirit  of  its  era. 

Hungarian:  History 
If  G6za  Birkis.  Francia  utazSk.  magyarorszd- 
gon.  Szeged.  Universitas  Szegediensis.  1948. 
228  pp. — Records  of  French  travelers  through 
Hungary  from  Middle  Ages  to  mcxlern  times. 

If  Gyorgy  Gyorffy.  Kr6nil(dinl(  is  a  magyar 
dstortenet.  Budapest.  Neptudomanyi  Intezet. 

1948.  191  pp. — Old  Hungarian  chronicles  have 
largely  preserved  the  Gesta  Ungarorum,  source 
of  early  history. 

Italian :  Fiction  and  Drama 
If  Salvator  Gotta.  /  birichini  del  cielo.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  223  pp.,  ill.  1,000  1. 
— Four  lively  youngsters  seek  adventure  via 
hydroplane  to  New  York;  appeals  to  boys  who 
love  sports. 

If  La  V enexiana.  Matilde  Valenti  Pfeiffer,  tr. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1950.  163  pp.  $3.50. — Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italian  versions  of  one  of  the  earliest 
character  dramas  in  world  literature  (16th 
cent.) 

Italian:  Biography 
If  Guilio  Caprin.  L’esule  fortunato.  Antonio 
Panizzi.  Firenze.  Vallccchi.  1948.  388  pp.  3004. 
— How  the  penniless  Italian  refugee  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  England  (1823)  and  enabled  to  be¬ 
come  a  librarian  at  the  British  Museum  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  scholars  and  public 
characters  of  his  generation. 
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